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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The second edition of Webbs' “Valuation of Real 
Property” having been exhausted it has been thought 
desirable, having regard to the amendment of the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, by subsequent legislation 
and the publication of Statutory Rules and Orders by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue and the Reference 
Committee under the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, to 
recast the Chapter on Land Values Taxation. Owing 
to stress of other work my friend Mr Webb has found 
it impossible to attend to this, and has invited me to 
undertake the revision for the third edition. I have 
taken the opportunity to introduce some minor improve- 
ments which have suggested themselves to me when 
using the book in connection with my lectures upon 
Valuation, and several additional examples have been 
added with the view of still further illustrating the 
various matters dealt with. An entirely new chapter 
dealing with the subject of Tithe Rent-charge has been 
added, and the order of some of the chapters has been 
altered. 

A. H. 


Northern Polytechnic Institute, 
Holloway Road, N., 1913. 



EXTRACT FROM 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This volume is intended to give students and candidates in 
the examinations of the Surveyors’ Institution, Auctioneers’ 
Institute, etc., a general knowledge of the principles and 
practice of Valuation of Real Property for the various 
purposes for which it is required. It is hoped, however, 
that it will also be found of use to House, Land, and 
Estate Agents, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and others who 
are called upon to value land and buildings, etc., as 
well as to owners and others who are interested in real 
property. 

I have to tender my thanks to Mr H. Seymour 
Couchman, Surveyor and Assessor of the Manors of 
Tottenham and Edmonton, who has kindly read through 
the proof sheets of the Chapter on Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ments, and to several members of the profession who have 
made valuable suggestions. 

C. A. W. 


London, June 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Thk subject of valuation of real property is of the first importance 
to land and estate agents, surveyors, architects, and auctioneers, 
and all interested in the management of land and buildings. It 
is thus very essential that the young assistant in these professions 
should learn the guiding princi[)les of this subject at the outset 
of his career. The subject is very properly given great prominence 
in the examinations ([uali Tying fur membership of the vSurveyors’ 
Institution, the Estate Agents’ and Aucti(;neers’ Institute, etc., 
and it is hoped that this volume will be of assistance to candi- 
dates for these examinations, as well as to other members of 
the profession. 

It must be thoroughly understood at the outset that the 
fixing of values of interests in real property is a matter which 
cannot be taught absolutely by any number of books, liowever 
exhaustive they may be. Thus, the rates per cent, of interest 
allowed in this volume must only be regarded as fair averages 
for the class of property under consideration in each case. It is 
only by experience that the valuer can decide which table shall 
be used in valuing a particular property, after he has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with all the circumstances. Take again the 
case of the valuation of a farm for fixing a fair annual rent. It is 
only possible in this work to give hints as to the principal points 
which should be inquired into, but to properly arrive at the 
value to be attached to the various points, a good knowledge of 
agriculture under various conditions is of great importance. 
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To make a good valuer it is necessary that the habit of 
observation should be strongly developed, and r?? opportunity 
should be missed of analysing the results arrived at by leading 
men in the profession whenever opportunity occurs. Whatever 
good qualities a surveyor may have, however, it is absolutely 
essential that he should first thoroughly grasp the principles 
upon which all valuations are based, and it is hoped that this 
volume will be of assistance in this respect. 

Important to know Purpose for which the Valuation 
is Required. — The valuer must fully understand the purpose 
for which the valuation is required. To the man in the street 
it may appear that the valuation of a certain property should be 
the same under all circumstances, and that if the valuer gives 
different figures for different purposes, this amounts to little 
short of juggling. It only needs stating, however, to be at once 
realised, that the valuer is in a very different position if he is 
advising as to what sum can be safely lent upon mortgage of a 
property, to that when he is advising the owner as to what 
amount he may expect to get for the property if sold in the 
open market. In the first case, the valuer has to bear in mind 
that foreclosure and subsequent sale may ensue at a very inop- 
portune moment, probably with the accompaniment of accrued 
interest. In the lattei; case, however, the owner possibly may take 
his time and wait until he gets a good offer from a person who 
can make full use of the property. 

Take again the example of a claim where property is being 
acquired by a public company having compulsory powers under 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts or other Acts. Here 
the seller is an unwilling seller, and it is quite reasonable that 
he should not only be insured against ail possible loss, but that 
he should also obtain some compensation for any inconvenience 
to which he may be put, and for any prospective rise in value. 
Thus the valuer is quite justified in taking a somewhat liberal 
view of the value of the property in these circumstances. 

In valuation for rating the annual value has to be estimated 
in accordance with the definitions in the Rating Acts, while for the 
purposes of land values taxation and death duties the capital 
value has to be estimated on the basis of the value in the market 
between a willing seller and a willing buyer. 
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The business of a surveyor may be mainly confined to 
valuation for ^ pardcular purpose, and an effort has been made 
in this bpok, while giving valuations of real property for the 
various purposes for which it is required, to differentiate between 
these various aspects, and to show the main principles which 
should be borne in mind in each case. 

Knowledge of the Law of Real Property Necessary. 

— It is essential that the valuer should have an intimate know- 
ledge of the law of real property, including the law relating 
to contracts for sale and purchase, easements, dilapidations, 
fixtures, etc., and the law of landlord and tenant, in order that 
he may fully understand the relation of the various parties con- 
cerned, and the incidents of the various interests in land which he 
is called upon to value. For this knowledge the reader must 
be referred to the various standard legal books, but reports of 
all cases tried in the courts which bear upon the subject should 
be carefully read, and noted for future reference. 

Definitions of Various Tenures. — It will be advisable 
here, however, to shortly define the various interests and 
tenures which are commonly met with by the valuer, and 
some of the terms which are used in connection with real 
property. It must be mentioned that in this volume the word 
“ land is to be taken to include all buildings, timber, etc., upon 
it, except where such meaning is inconsistent with the context, 
and that the term “real property” includes chattels real (lease- 
hold, etc.), except where the more limited meaning is obviously 
intended. 

Ownership then may be — 

r. Absolute, as in fee simple; or, 

2. Limited, as a tenancy for life or years. 

1. In possession ; or, 

2. In expectancy, as the right to the reversion of a 

property upon the decease of a tenant for life. 

1. In severalty, that is, vested in one person; or, 

2. In community, that is, vested in two or more persons 

as co-owners. 

(a) Joint tenants have joint ownership under one 
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title with the right of survivor^ip or succes- 
sion by the survivors to the share of the others 
upon their decease. ^ 

(d) Tenants- in-common. Each holds an undivided 
portion, and under certain circumstances 
the land may be divided and part sold, or 
the whole estate sold and the proceeds 
divided. 

(c) Co-parceners hold by one title without right of 
survivorship. These tenancies arise when 
a man dies intestate leaving daughters but 
no sons. The daughters take equal shares 
of the real estate as co-parceners. If a 
daughter has pre-deceased her father, her 
children take her share per stirpes. 

The various estates now existing in land may be classified 
as follows : — 

1 . Freeholds or real estate. 

1. Fee simple. Here the owner may do what he pleases 

with the land so long as he does not infringe the 
rights of others. The freeholder also has full power 
of grant and bequest. There may, however, be a 
rent or rent-charge payable by the freeholder out of 
the land. 

2. Fee tail. The owner has much the same powers as a 

freeholder, but cannot dispose of his property by will. 
It goes to his son or other heir, according to the 
entailing deed. He is generally able, however, to 
bar the issue,” in which case the property becomes 
his fee simple. 

3. Tenancy for life. Here the land reverts to the person 

provided in the deed upon the decease of the tenant. 
The powers of the tenant vary, but generally are much 
greater than in the case of a tenant for years. They 
are controlled by the terms of the deeds and by the 
Settled Lands Acts. 
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II. Estates less than freehold, called chattels real. 

1. Tenancy for years. This arises when one person 

grants his land to another by lease or agreement for 
a fixed term of years, or during the continuance of 
some life or lives, generally in consideration of an 
annual rent and other conditions. 

2. Weekly, monthly, or quarterly tenancies arc similar to 

leases, but for a shorter term. They are made by 
agreement, either written, parol, or inferred. 

3. Tenancy at will. The land is granted on the under- 

standing that it may be resumed at any time. If 
rent is regularly paid, such tenancies may be con- 
verted into annual, quarterly, or other tenancies. 

4. Tenancies on sufferance. 'Fhese arise where a tenant 

holds over after the expiration of his lease. If rent 
is paid and received, such tenancies may be converted 
into annual tenancies, etc. 

In addition to the above, there are the following interests : — 

Copyhold tenure. This is dealt whth more fully in the chapter 
on Copyhold Enfranchisement, and it will suffice to say here, that 
copyhold is ancient tenure of the lord of the manor, who receives 
certain fines, etc., from the copyholder. By the Copyhold Act, 
1894, the lord or tenant has the right to convert the estate into 
freehold upon commutation of the fines, etc. 

Some lands are subject to special customs, the principal of 
which are burgage and gavelkind. These principally affect the 
descent of the land in the event of the owner dying intestate. 

Mortgages consist in the granting of lands, etc., in pledge as 
security for debt. The mortgagee obtains the legal title, but the 
mortgagor generally retains full possession, and has the right to re- 
conveyance of the property upon payment of the debt and interest. 
The subject of mortgages is dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 

An advowson is the right to appoint the incumbent of any 
ecclesiastical benefice. Advowsons are commonly attached to 
manors, and are then treated as real property, and pass with a 
grant of the' manor. 

Franchises are royal prerogatives in the hands of a subject, 
e.g.^ the exclusive right to hold fairs and markets and to take tolls. 
These rights also are commonly appendant to manors, 



CHAPTER I 

PRINCIPLES OF VALUATION 

Capital Value. — In estimating the capital value of an interest 
in real property, the valuer as a rule bases his calculations upon 
the net annual value of the property as it stands, or the net 
annual income which will be forthcoming if the property is put 
to the best possible use. In some cases, however, it is found 
necessary to value the land and buildings separately. 

In the first method there are four factors involved in the 
calculation: (i) net annual income, (2) the term during which 
the income is to be enjoyed, (3) the rate of interest which is to be 
allowed for, and (4) any immediate e.xpense of a capital nature 
necessary in order to secure the income. The term will depend 
upon the interest which is being valued, but the other factors 
must be determined by the valuer, and it is here that his special 
knowledge and skill are required. 

The capital value is arrived at by multiplying the net annual 
income by what is called the years’ purchase (Y.P.). From the 
sum thus obtained must be deducted any necessary immediate 
expense of a capital nature. 

Years Purchase. — The years’ purchase depends upon the 
term and the rate of interest allowed in the calculation. In the 
case of perpetual incomes, such as those derived from freehold 
property, the years’ purchase always equals 100 divided by the 
rate per cent. 'Phus, if a man invests a sum at 5 per cent, 
interest, and the yield is ;,rso, the sum is obviously £1,000, or 
Thus, Y.P. equals lU. In the case of terminable 
incomes the years’ purchase is obtained from tables as explained 
later in this chapter. 

Rate per Cent. — The rate per cent, at which interest is to 
he allowed must be determined by the valuer, Rough average 
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figures are given below for the various descriptions of property, 
but the exacf fate to be used will vary with circumstances, and it 
is only by experience that the right rate can be ascertained with 
any certainty. 

In short, the rate per cent, depends upon the market and the 
security. The market is a matter of supply and demand, the 
demand depending upon the amount of money which is available 
for investment in the particular kind of property or the number 
of competitors for the particular property under consideration. 
With regard to the question of security, it is obvious that a man 
investing in Consols is content with a smaller rate of interest than 
if he invested in South African mining shares. The risk is in- 
finitely less, and the investor knows that he can turn his stock 
into money at short notice, should he find it desirable to do so. 
In the same way it will be found that money invested in well- 
secured ground rents yields a lower rate of interest than money 
invested in short leasehold or small cottage property. 

The rate per cent, will be found to vary with different kinds of 
property, with the same description of property at different times 
and in different parts of the country. The valuer should make 
careful notes of actual sales and lettings with which he is person- 
ally concerned as well as those reported in the professional papers, 
and apply this general knowledge to particular cases with which 
he is called upon to deal. 

Rate PER Cent, in Freehold Properties 

In considering freehold investments we may divide them as 
follows : — 

(a) Agricultural land. 

(/;) Accommodation land, 

(c) Building land or unsecured ground rents. 

(d) Secured ground rents. 

(e) Rack rents. 

Agricultural Land.— Under agricultural land are included 
farms, farmhouses, and buildings, and any land where the income 
depends upon the cultivation of the soil Agricultural land is 
considered a good investment ; the income may fluctuate, but it 
is never likely to suddenly fall off, There is a steady demand for 
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such property, and if it is without a tenant it may be worked by 
a manager, so that the income does not entirely fail "as in the case 
of an empty house. Thus the yield obtaified from^ freehold 
agricultural land is at a low rate, and such property may generally 
be valued on the 3I or 4 per cent, table. 

Accommodation Land. — Accommodation land is fit as a 
rule for agricultural purposes, but has also a special value, 
generally dependent upon its position. It is used for market 
gardening, grazing, cricket, tennis, etc. The rent obtained 
depends entirely upon the demand and supply of such land in 
the neighbourhood, but runs considerably higher than that of 
agricultural land. The security, however, is not so good, as the 
demand for the special purpose is liable to fall off at any time, 
and ari agricultural rent only will then be obtainable. Such 
property may generally be valued on the 4 per cent, table. 

Building Land (Unsecured Ground Rents).— Land 
which is in such a position as to be suitable for building 
purposes will naturally be greatly increased in value by reason of 
that fact. The owner may build or let the land on building 
leases, in which latter case he obtains not only a rent during the 
term of the lease, but at the end of the term he takes possession 
of the houses, etc., built by the lessee. It must be remembered, 
however, that the source of any income from the land is the 
rents of the houses when erected and let to tenants, and if the 
houses let badly the security is not good. If the land can pro- 
fitably be developed at once it is said to be ripe, and may be 
valued on the 5 per cent, table. If some time must elapse before 
the land can be built on to the best advantage, it is said to be 
unripe, and the *5 per cent, table may be used but the capital 
sum deferred for a sufficient number of years to allow the income 
to mature. If the roads, etc., are not laid out, after multiplying 
the estimated ground rents by the years' purchase, it is necessary 
to deduct such part of the cost of development as is borne by the 
freeholder before he can obtain his ground rents. 

Ground Rents (Secured). — Secured ground rents, that is 
to say, ground rents secured on land where the houses or build- 
ings are erected, are a very popular form of investment. The 
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security is v^y good, as in the event of the lessee not paying the 
ground rent, Sie ground landlord can obtain it from the tenant in 
occupatio^i, or can%.istrain upon his goods upon the premises, or 
as a last resource has a lien upon the land and building. The 
security thus depends largely upon the ratio between the ground 
rent and the rack rent. An average ground rent, in the case of 
house property, is about one-fifth of the rack rental, and it is then 
said to be five times secured. Where the land value is very high, 
as in the City of London or Westminster, the ground rent might 
be a much larger proportion than this, and yet be considered as 
a very good security, owing to the rapidity with which the value 
of land is increasing in these districts. In the case of ordinary 
house or shop property, freehold ground rents may be valued on 
approximately a 4^ per cent, table. 

Ground rents in fairly large parcels are more sought after 
by the general investing public than those offered in smaller 
lots, and they are largely favoured by banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other large corporations which require investments 
giving a better yield than Government stocks, although not so 
quickly realisable. On the other hand, however, the owners of 
individual leases will often give high prices for the ground rent 
on the same property in order to convert their interest into a 
freehold. I have taken out from the Estates Gazette Yearbook 
of Auction Sales” the prices obtained for ground rents with 
60 years to 99 years to run in London and the suburbs in recent 
years, and they average as in the table below. Those producing 
an income of ;^5o per annum or over are separated from those 
offered in smaller parcels. It will be seen that the larger lots 
fetch considerably more than the smaller ones, and that the 
range of price is greater. 

It will be seen from the tables given below that the yield has 
been gradually increasing of late years, or to put it the other way, 
the selling prices have been falling. 

The price of ground rents, especially those offered in large 
parcels, varies to a great extent with the state of the money 
market, and the second table below shows the average price 
and yield of Consols compared with that of ground rents of 
;^5o and over. 
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Years^ purchase acquired at auction sales for freehold 
ground rents with 6o to 99 years unexpired in *^l.ondon and 
adjoining suburbs. 


Year. 

Income under 
£50. 

£50 and over. 

All Values, 

1892 

24*11 

25*19 

24*89 

1893 

22*35 

24*67 

23*96 

1894 

24*38 

24*90 

24*75 

1895 

26*05 

27*77 

*27 ”20 

1896 

27*23 

28*57 

28*23 

1897 

27*44 

28*76 

28*34 

1898 

27*35 

29*46 

28*92 

1899 

•27*41 

28*77 

28*49 

1900 

24*86 

26*51 

25*92 

i 1901 

24*88 

26*03 

25*43 

i 1902 

25*74 

25*94 

25*89 

1903 

24*86 

2o*13 

25*02 

1 1904 

24*10 

25*37 

25*00 

i 1905 

24*58 

24*85 

24*71 

1 1906 

23 8i 

24*85 

24*50 

' 1907 

23*37 

24*18 

24*0*2 

: 1908 

2-2*22 

23*48 

23 **22 

1909 

22*54 

24*51 

24*00 

1910 

22*47 

I 23*31 

23*09 

19U 

21 07 

2*2 75 

2*2*t'6 

1012 

2J*1S) 

21*02 

21*66 


Co??2parison of prices of Consols and freehold g 7 vund re?its 
and of the yield per f^ioo invested. 


Year. 

Consols, 
Average Price 
per Cent. 

Ground Rents 
;C50 and over, 
Years’ Purchase. 

Yield per ;^100 Invested. 

Consols. 

Ground Rents. 


£ 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

1892 

m 

25-19 

2*84 

3*97 

1893 

98^ 

24-67 

2*79 

4*06 

1894 

101 

24-90 

2*72 

4*02 

1895 

106i 

27-77 

2*59 

3*60 

1896 

1101 

28-57 

2*48 

3-50 

1897 

112t 

28-75 

2*45 

3*48 

1898 

111 

29-46 

2*48 

3*39 

1899 

1061 

28*77 

2*57 

3*48 

1900 

99S 

26-51 

2*76 

3*77 

1901 

9ii 

26-03 

2*67 

3-84 

1902 

94^ 

25-94 

2*06 

3-85 

1903 

901* 

25-13 

2*76 

3‘98 

1904 

88J 

25-37 

2*83 

3*94 

1905 

891 

24-85 

2*78 

4-02 

1900 

88i 

24-85 

2*83 

4-02 

1907 

84^ 

24-18 

2*97 

4-14 

3908 

801 

23-48 

2*90 

4-26 

1909 

84 

24-51 

2*98 

4-08 

1910 

m 

23-31 

3*08 

4-29 

1911 

791 

22 75 

S-16 

4*39 

1912 

70| 

! 21-92 

3**28 

4*56 


* Kate reduced froiri 2| to 2I, the first dividend at the lower rate bein^ 
paid on 5th July 1903. 
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It will be seen that the yield from ground rents is in each 
case about i*to per cent, greater than that of Consols, while 
the two classes of .^curity fluctuate in much the same manner. 

What has been said above refers to land let on building 
leases where the reversion to the rack rental does not fall in 
for a very long period. Building leases are generally granted 
for 99 years, but on many of the large estates in London 
much land is now let for terms as short as 8o years. Leases 
for 999 years are also common in some districts. Where the lease 
has 6o years or longer to run, the value can generally be 
obtained by treating the ground rent as a perpetual net income ; 
but where the term is shorter, or where the ground rent is very 
small compared with the rack rental, it will be necessary to 
value separately the ground rent for the term of the lease, and 
the reversion to the rack rental after that date, and to add 
these two amounts together. For example, if a plot of land 
is let at ;£io on a 99 years’ lease, having 20 years unex- 
pired, and the net rack rental is estimated at ^^150, we 
must value an income of ;£io for 20 years, and add to it 
the value of an income of ;^i5o in perpetuity deferred 20 years. 

Rack Rents. Ordinary Houses.-— In the case of rack 
rents the range with regard to the rate per cent, of interest to 
be allowed in calculating the capital value is more difficult 
to determine than in the case of the investments already con- 
sidered. It depends, generally, upon the suitability of the 
houses to the locality, whether they let well, the age and con- 
dition of the ' buildings, and whether there is a tendency for 
rents to rise or fall in the neighbourhood. For example, if 
the property is fairly new and well let, and similar to older 
property in the neighbourhood which has retained its letting 
value, the security may be considered as good. On the other 
hand, the property may be old or costly in management, or 
the building of undesirable factories near by may have depreci- 
ated its value, and so on. The value of a large number of 
London houses has been considerably reduced within the last 
few years, owing to improvements in the means of transit 
between the centre and outlying districts, which has induced 
a large number of people to live farther Out. The building 
of a large number of flats has also had a great effect. Thus, 
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many houses formerly let to good tenants at ^^40 tp per 

annum are now sublet in floors, and in the case of others 
which formerly let at ;£30 to £60, it has been found pecessary 
to reduce those rents to the extent of £3 to ;2^io, or even more. 
In valuing ordinary freehold houses the standard table taken 
is the 5 per cent, table. Where the property lets badly it 
may be necessary to allow 6, or even a higher rate. 

Large Houses and Cottage Property. —Large houses, 
which are more limited in demand, and small cottage properties, 
which are difficult in management, will generally require a 
higher table. 

Shop properties may, as a rule, be dealt with on the 5 per 
cent, table, with a lower table for City and West End pro- 
perties, where the value is increasing, and a higher table for 
small suburban property. It will be seen later that special 
care is necessary in these cases in fixing the annual value to 
be multiplied by the years’ purchase. 

Public Houses, etc. — In the case of public houses, beer 
houses, hotels, etc., the value as a rule is greatly increased by 
reason of the licence to sell intoxicating liquors. These pre- 
mises are of especial value to brewers, who are able to conduct 
them themselves through a manager, or to let them with a 
stipulation that all beer, etc., shall be purchased from them. 
The competition of brewers, then, who are able to secure the 
trade and thus make an extra profit, must be taken into 
account by the valuer.- The number of licences being limited, 
these properties are well secured. They are, as a rule, valued 
upon an estimate of net profit based on the trade which can 
be done. A fair annual rent is thus estimated, and the 4 
or 5 per cent, table taken for the year’s purchase in the case 
of freeholds. Below is given a valuation of a freehold com- 
mercial hotel in the main street of a provincial town, which 
will illustrate the method adopted. The premises are in an 
important position, are freehold, and have been built about 
twenty years, and the trade is entirely free. The accommoda- 
tion comprises: large commercial room, coffee-room, smoking- 
room, one other large sitting-room, two public dining or 
assembly rooms, billiard-room, three bars, forty-eight bedrooms. 
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four bath-rooms, extensive cellarage, well fitted kitchens, and ample 
offices. It i? considered that the present trade can be main- 
tained, and probaBly increased, under capable management: — 

Valuatio7i of a Freehold Commercial Hotel 

Receipts, 

Hotel takings ^^2,425 

Hotel bar takings 625 

Public bar takings - - - - - 1,222 

Billiard-room 152 

Hotel omnibuses 185 

— ^^4,609 

Expenditure, 

Net payments — 

Beer and ale 

Wines and spirits 301 

Minerals 51 

Provisions 702 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes - - 58 

£,762 

Gross profits - - - ^£^2,847 

Wages 

Gas and coal 120 

Licences, rates, taxes, and water - - 365 

Stable and ’bus expenses - - - 91 

Sundries 360 

Repairs and depreciation of premises - 75 

Ditto, furniture and fittings - - 100 

Allow for interest, etc., on tenant’s capital, 
say 15 per cent, on ^^45000 = A^boo, 
and for management, say - - - 800 



Net rental value - - - ;£45b 

Perpetuity on 5 per cent, table Y.P., say - 20 

Value of freehold - - - 

It is usual for the purchaser to take the furniture, fittings, 
and stock at a valuation. 
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Before dealing with years’ purchase in the valuation of 
leasehold interests, it will be well to indicate tlTe manner in 
which the net annual income is arrived at,^ and to give some 
examples of valuations of freehold property. 

Net Income and Examples of Freehold Valuations 

Agricultural Land and Accommodation Land. — The 

rent of a farm is in the long run determined by the balance of 
the farmer’s income over his expenditure, after allowing him a 
fair remuneration for his time and skill, interest on capital and 
profit of working. Such an estimate could be made by 
supposing an average tenant, and calculating the average 
value of the crops which he would grow over a long series of 
years, and deducting therefrom the expenses of working, etc. 
This method, however, presents very many difficulties, and the 
usual practice is to value the land as it stands, at so much per 
acre. 

To value a farm properly it is necessary to have a good 
knowledge of agriculture and farm management under varying 
conditions, and it is only possible here to indicate the chief points 
which should receive the surveyor’s attention. It is well to look 
• into the rents which the farm has borne in the past, as well as 
those of neighbouring holdings. These rents, to the experienced 
man, will be a good check on his valuation, although he will 
make due allowance for the abilities and amount of capital of 
the various tenants, as well as for the class of the landlord. 
In making his valuation, the surveyor should make a careful 
survey of the farm, noting the character and condition of each 
enclosure and of the buildings. It is usual to fix a value for 
each field, having due regard to the suitability of the home- 
stead and farm buildings for the holding. The principal points 
influencing the value of a farm are : — 

1. Position— nearness to market town, railway, and river. 

2. Character of soil, relative proportion of arable and 

pasture land and size of enclosures. 

3. Special crops, hops, fruit trees, etc. 

4. Aspect. 

5. Are fields fairly level ; or, on the other hand, sufficiently 

hilly to influence expense of working. 
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6. Suitability and situation of homestead and farm buildings. 

7. Water-supply, 

8. Ggneral cdlidition of farm buildings, gales, fences, 

ditches, etc. 

9. Presence or absence of woods, plantations, and state 

of game. 

10. Number and condition of stock. 

11. Supply and price of labour. 

12. Supply of labourers’ cottages. 

Outgoings. — Having estimated the fair gross rental, it is 
necessary to ascertain what are the landlord’s outgoings. If 
possible, actual figures should be ascertained for three or four 
years and averaged. The outgoings may include some or any 
of the following : — 

Tithe rent-charge. 

Land tax. 

Special sewer rate or embankment rate. 

Repairs and maintenance and insurance. 

Allowance for empties, management, and collection. 

Tithe rent-charge is payable by the owner under the Tithe 
Act, 1891, and land tax is payable by the owner, unless the 
tenant has covenanted to bear it. Sewer rates and embankment 
rates are levied by special commissioners to cover the cost of 
works for protection of lands against floods, etc. If the repairs 
are carried out by the landlord r to 2 per cent, should be 
allowed on the capital value of all buildings, or say 10 to i2| per 
cent, on the annual value of the homestead, and 12I to 15 per 
cent, on the annual value of cottages, with an allowance for repair 
of gates, fences, etc. 

An estimate must be made of any sum which the landlord 
will have to expend on repairs, etc., in the near future ; and 
this should be deducted from the sum arrived at by multiplying 
the net income by the years’ purchase. 

Example 

What is the fee-simple value of a farm of 102 acres recently 
let on a yearly tenancy at ^120 per annum, the landlord repairing 
and paying insurance ^ Tithe rent-charge amounted last year to 
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8s., and land tax, payable by the landlord, to £i. ns. 6d. 
I’he property is in good condition, and is being *'weli farmed, 
and it is considered that the present rent will^be maintained. 


Rent on lease - - - 

- 

- 


- 

Deduct — 




Y. 

Repairs, etc., per cent. - 

- 

9 

0 

0 

Tithe . ! - - 

- 

5 

8 

0 

Land tax - 

- 

I 

1 1 

6 

Net income 





Perpetuity, take Y.P., say - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Value of freehold 




i6 


28 

^2.912 


Example 

What is the value of a freehold enclosure of 5 acres 3 poles, 
with shed, at present let to a butcher for grazing at ;£'i5 per 
annum, on a yearly tenancy? Land tax is redeemed. The 
building requires an expenditure of ;^2o. If this sum is 
expended the present tenant has offered a rent of ;£2o per 
annum, which rent it is considered can be maintained. The 
tenant repairs the hedges. 


- Yearly rent when repairs are carried out - - - £^20 

Deduct for annual repairs to shed and empties, 

say 2 


Net annual income - - - - 

Perpetuity on 4 per cent, table, Y.F. - , - 25 

Deduct immediate expenditure on buildings - 20 


Value of freehold 


Building Land (Unsecured Ground Rents).—In order 
to estimate the ground rents which will be obtainable from a build- 
ing estate, the surveyor must first determine the best way to lay 
out the land, so as to obtain the maximum of income in ground 
rents, with the best security, and the minimum of expense in 
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making roads, sewers, etc. The first thing is to settle on the size 
and style of ^iftuses and the amount of land required for each. 
Great care is necesstry in making the plan. The expense of de- 
veloping will depend upon the length of roadway and the position, 
shape, and level of the land. Before the plots can be let, the roads 
must be cut and the plots staked, and where there is a drainage 
system, before building is started the sewers must be laid to the 
satisfaction of the local authority. The roadways are sometimes 
made up by the freeholder, while in other cases all the work is 
done by the lessee. In the neighbourhood of London, however, it 
is usual for the freeholder to make the roads roughly and to put 
in the sewer, and the final making up and flagging or otherwise 
paving the paths is carried out by the local authority at the expense 
of the frontagers after the houses are built. 

Alderman Thompson in his book on Housing shows an estate 
of 4f acres developed in two ways. The same ground rent is 
obtainable from the same number of houses, viz., seventy-five in 
each case. In one case, however, there is 1,555 ft. of roadway and 
sewers, and in the other 1,130 ft., the surplus area in the latter case 
being used for a recreation ground. I'he cost of making up a qo-ft. 
roadway with sewers laid averaged in this case about ;£i. ics. to 
;£2 per lineal foot. 

Another illustration of this point was furnished in the case of 
the Sheffield Cottage Exhibition in 1907. There was a competi- 
tion for planning the site of 24 acres, and Mr E. M. Gibbs, 
F.R.I.B.A., estimated the cost of making roadways and sewers in 
the cheapest plan at ;^9,ooo, and in the dearest at ;;^i6,ooo, the 
same number of houses being provided for in each case. When 
it is mentioned that the land was valued at only ^4,800, the im- 
portance of a good plan wall be fully realised. 

Having made his plan, the surveyor can estimate the number 
of houses which can be built, and the total rent at which they will 
let. After allowing the builder a fair return, the ground rents 
which the property will bear can be estimated. Where there are 
other developed estates in the neighbourhood, it will generally 
be easy to estimate the ground rents by comparison. 

After multiplying the estimated ground rents by the years' 
purchase, it is necessary to deduct the freeholder’s cost of develop- 
ing, including the surveyor’s and legal expenses. The sum arrived 
at by these deductions must be deferred sufficiently long to allow 
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for the development and building. It is usual to allow the 
lessee one or two years at a peppercorn rent to '“’give him time 
to build and let or sell his houses. Lastly^ an allowance must 
be made for interest on capital, profit of development, and con- 
tingencies, and the balance will give the price at which the estate 
should sell. 

An example of a valuation of a building estate on these lines 
is given below : — 

The estate consists of 46 acres in an outlying London suburb, 
and is at present used for agricultural purposes. An electric tram- 
way connecting with the London system passes close to the estate, 
and the railway station, affording a good service of trains to the 
City, is within half a mile. The estate is bounded on the north 
and south by good roads, and there is a gentle slope towards the 
south. The main sewer and surface drain, as well as water and 
gas mains, are laid along the road bounding the estate on the 
south. The pressure in the water main is sufficient to give a 
constant supply all over the estate. The district is a good resi- 
dential one, and there is a demand for small houses and cottages, 
and a few^ shops can advantageously be built fronting the two 
existing roads. 

The scheme of development requires 8,250 ft. of 40-ft. roadway, 
and will provide in all 14,200 ft. of building frontage. It is esti- 
mated that this will provide plots for 55 shops with a frontage of 
1, 1 10 ft, and letting at rents of ^,^40 to £60 each ; 285 villas with 
a frontage of 7,600 ft., and letting at rents of ;^3o to £40 each ; 
and 302 cottages with a frontage of 5,490 ft., and letting at rents 
of 6s. to 8s. per week each. 

Ground rents when fully let — 

55 shop plots, total rack rents ^£’2,325. 

Ground rents estimated at - - - ;^482 

285 villa plots, total rack rents ^£9,200. 

Ground rents estimated at - - - 1,750 

302 cottage plots, total weekly rents per 
annum, ;^5,o8o. 

Ground rents estimated at - - - 


Total - . - ;^2,8 o7 


Carry forward - £2,80^ 
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Brought forward ~ 

^^erpetuity on 4^ per cent, table Y.P., 

say ------- 22.22* 

;^ 62.372 

Defer four years on same table to allow for de- 
velopment and building (table 2), V. P. - 0.839* 


i^52.33° 

(Four years allowed as rouj^h average — some of the plots 
will be productive in two years, others not for six }'ears or 
longer. ) 

Allow for levelling, rough-making 
roads, sewering, etc., 8,250 ft. at 

per foot run - - - ^{^8,250! 

Expenses of development, legal and 
surveyor’s fees, etc., say 5 per- 
cent, on ;3^62,3 7 2 - - - 3, rip 

11,369 

£4°, 96 ' 

Allow purchaser say 20 per cent., for interest 

on capital, profit, and contingencies - - 8,192 

Value of estate, .say ;:^32,5oo, or per acre. 

Ground Rents Secured. —In the case of secured ground 
rents there are no deductions to be made in obtaining the net 
income. The lessor has the reversion to the rack rentals at the 
end of the term, but where this is very long, for example, 60 
to 80 years unexpired, the ground rent may be treated as an 
income in perpetuity. 

* Inw-ood’s “ Tables” {1910 Edition, p. xxxvi. ) show straight away the years’ 
purchase for a perpetuity deferred any number of years, but the two operations 
are here shown separately in. order to make clear the several steps in the 
valuation. In this case 22.22 x .839= 1 8. 64, which is approximately the 
figure given in Inwood. 

t The lessees will have to pay the local authority for finally making up the 
roadways and footpaths, the usual figure in Greater London being about 
I2S. 6d. to 15s. per foot frontage. 
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Example ^ ^ 

What is the value of the ground rents in t|ie previous example 
after all the houses are built ? , ^ 

Ground rents " - 2, 807 

Secured on rack rentals of 5,335 (excluding 
one-fourth of weekly rentals to allow for 
rates). 

Perpetuity on 4J per cent, table Y.P., say - 22.22 

>^62,372 

Rack Rents. —The rent in the case of medium and small 
houses, shops, and cottages is, as a rule, easily estimated by 
comparison with that obtaining with regard to other more or less 
similar properties in the neighbourhood. The rent actually paid 
by a late tenant or a sitting tenant may or may not be a safe one 
to take, as the rent may have been fixed some years back, and 
the locality may have altered considerably since. Special care 
must be taken in the case of shops, as rents paid by old tenants 
are often much in excess of the market value. Thus, a trades- 
man may take a lease for seven years, and at the end of that time, 
when the tenant has established a connection in the neighbour- 
hood, the landlord is often able to extract an extortionate rent 
from him for a renewal of the lease. If other shops are built 
close by, these inflated rents of the first shops will probably be 
quickly reduced when leases fall in. 

Deductions. — Having arrived at a fair rack rental, it is 
necessary to make the proper deductions to arrive at the net 
income. Care must be taken to make the deductions only in 
those cases in which the income of the person whose interest is 
being valued is, or may be, affected. The items to be deducted 
are as follows : — 

I. Repairs, — The allowance for repairs varies considerably. 
Where the property is let on lease, no deduction has 
to be made, as the cost is paid by the lessee. In 
other cases the usual allowance is about 10 per cent, on 
the rack rental, 5 per cent, for internal and 5 per cent, 
for external repairs. In weekly tenancies, where removals 
are frequent, a bigger allowance must be made. 
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2. Collection and Management, — About 5 per cent, on weekly, 

moiflhly, and quarterly tenancies, 2| per cent, on 
^^early. ** 

3. Empties and Bad Debts, — Allow 5 to 20 per cent. ; 

high in the case of large properties and weekly cottages, 
etc., where removals are frequent. 

4. Insurance. — Allow is. 6d. per £100 on cost of building, 

which may generally be taken for this purpose at about 
ten times the rack rental. 

5. Zand Tax. — Where not redeemed, this tax is [)aya])le by 

the landlord unless the tenant has covenanted to pay. 

6. Rates ^ water rate^ and inhabited house duty are generally 

payable by the occupier, except in the case of weekly 
and monthly tenancies. Where paid by the owner, 
allow one-fourth to one-third of the total rent. 


The following is a summary of the usual deductions, which 
are generally made in one percentage. Where possible, an 
average of the last few years’ actual payments should be made. 




Collection 

Empties 
and Bad 
Debts. 

Tenancy. 

Repairi). 

and 

Manage- 

ment. 

Lease 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

3 years’ 

r 

cent, if 

2.i per 

2i pel 

-! tenant r 

cent, too 

cent. 

agreement 

does 

1 internal ^ 

per cent. 


Yearly 

10 per j 

--i per 

, 5 per 

tenancy 

cent. i 

cent, to 0 
per cent. 

, cent. 

! 

Less than 

10 to 15 1 

5 per cent. 

10 per 

yearly 

per cent. 

to per 

cent. 



cent. 




Rates j Total, ^ 
and j excluding: j 
I'ax'es. ' Insurance. 


10 to 12J 
per cent. 

15 to 20 
per cent- 

25 to ()0 
per cent. 


Most assessments committees publish a scale of rateable 
values corresponding to given weekly rents, and the rates can be 
calculated from this. No deduction is as a rule made in respect 
of compounding. No deduction is made on account of landlords’ 
property tax (Income Tax, Schedule A), as income tax has to be 
paid on the return, whatever the investment may be. 
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Example 

What is the value of a freehold hous^ recently let to a 
yearly tenant at ^^45 per annum, the premises beiifg in good 
repair ? 


Yearly rent - ;^45 

Deduct for repairs, etc., 17-2^ per cent. . - - 8 

Net income A^37 

Perpetuity on 5 per cent, table Y.P. - - - 20 

Value of freehold - - - - 


Example 

What is the value of a row of twenty freehold cottages which 
will let at 8s. 6d. each weekly? They are in bad repair, and 
require £^200 spent on them at once, when they may be expected 
to let well. Land tax amounts to about £^2. xos. per annum, 
and the rates, including water, are 7s. in the 

Total rent — 20 cottages at 8s. 6d. each weekly - ^^442 o 
Deduct land tax - - 10 

Repairs, rates, etc., 50 per cent. 221 o 

223 10 

A^2iS 10 

Perpetuity on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - - - 16.66 

p^3>64i o 

Deduct immediate outlay necessary - - - 200 o 

Value of freehold - - o 

Large Residences and Mansions.— The valuation of 
large houses and mansions which are rarely let presents great 
difficulties. In town the great feature is the position, which is 
reflected in the land value, while in the country the social 
advantages, ‘ sporting facilities, and convenience to railway 
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stations and town greatly influence the value. If the house is 
an old one, tt^will be necessary to consider the value of a new 
up to-date residenct and the cost of modernising the house in 
question. The former owners may possibly have spent a large 

sum of money on the premises, but so far as this was to suit 

their particular tastes, it cannot be taken into account ,* or, again, 
the neighbourhood may have altered in character. The valuer 
must be particularly guarded in such cases against confusing 
cost with value. 

In London an annual value can be generally gauged by com- 
parison with other properties, but this is freciuently not possible 
in the case of large country mansions. Where these are sold at 
the same time as a large estate great care may be required in 

the lotting, as certain parts of the estate may be particularly 

valuable to adjoining owners, while on the other hand the 
mansion may be unsaleable without a considerable extent of 
other property, thus giving the owner the position of a large 
landowner. Such a property may be in hand for a very long 
time before a satisfactory sale can be effected. 

City and West-End Properties.—In the case of proper- 
ties such as offices, shops, etc., in the City and best parts of the 
West End, it will sometimes be found, where the premises are 
old and ill-adapted, that the rack rentals are little greater, or 
possibly even less, than the annual value of the land as a cleared 
site. In such cases it will be necessary to look carefully into the 
possibilities of the land in question, and to take the rack rental 
for only so long as it may be more profitable to let the existing 
building than to let the site upon building lease. 


Example 

What is the value of a freehold shop and offices in the 
Strand? They are old and ill-adapted to modern require- 
ments. The lease expires shortly, and the present tenants have 
offered to renew the lease for 14 years at £1,0^0 per annum. 
The site (2,050 sq. ft.) would readily let at los. per square 
foot on a 99 years' building lease, one year’s peppercorn being 
allowed. 
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If let on lease — 

14 years at rent of - - £,^^0^0 

Y.P. on 5 per cent, table 9.9 


£10.395 

Reversion after lease — 

Ground rent - 
Perpetuity deferred 
15 years on 3^ per 
cent, table Y.P. 

(Inwood, p. xxxiii.) 17.05 

17,476 


If let for building — 

Ground rent - ;:^ij025 
Perpetuity de- 
ferred I year 
on 3 1 per cent, 
table Y.P. - 27.6 


£27.871 


£28,290 


In this case it will probably be profitable to let the site for 
building at once. The value may be put at £2^^000, 

Leasehold Properties 

It must be clearly understood that a leasehold interest (that 
is, the interest of the lessee) has no capital value where the 
lessee is paying the full annual value as rent. Thus, if a man 
takes a house on a 42 years’ lease at £200 per annum, and 
this is the full annual letting value, obviou.sly nobody would 
pay him any consideration for the lease. Suppose, however, 
that he builds a motor house and makes other improvements, 
or that, owing to the development of the neighbourhood, the 
rental value after a few years becomes £z^o^ then the residue 
of the lease becomes valuable, and another tenant might be 
found willing to take an under-lease at £"^00 per annum, or to 
buy the lease and pay the £200 per annum rent. 

In the same way an owner of land may let it for building 
purposes on a 99 years’ lease at a ground rent. If the lessee 
builds, he can at any time dispose of his interest, the value 
being the capitalised value of the rack rent, less the ground rent 
and any other outgoings. 

In valuing leasehold interests we find the net annual income 
of the lessee, and multiply it by the years’ purchase in the 
tables The rate per cent, is generally about i per cent, more 
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than in the case of freehold property of the same description. 
This must onlf be taken as a rough guide. Thus in some cases, 
small gottages ifi a district where the demand is very great 
and the supply limited, it may be found that leaseholds are 
bought to give practically the same rate of interest as freeholds, 
whilst in London short leases of small properties may require 
the 7 or 8 per cent, or even higher table. 

When a property is said to be held, it will generally be the 
leaseholder’s interest which is to be valued; and when it is 
said to be let, we have to look at it from the freeholder’s point 
of view, and value his interest. 

Example 

What is the value of a house held under a lease for 2 1 years 
unexpired at a ground rent of jQio per annum, the net annual 
value being ;^5o ? 

Annual value (net) £^^^0 

Deduct ground rent 10 


Net annual income 
21 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. 


11.76 


Allow for immediate repairs, say - - 70 


Exa?nple 


£aoo 


What is the value of a plot lei at ^10 per annum ground 
rent, the net annual value of the premises being ;^5o ? 


Ground rent £10 

Perpetuity on 4^ per cent, table Y.P. - - - 22.22 


Say ;£22o 

Premiums and Profit Rentals.— In letting property on 
lease, the lessor may arrange with the lessee for the payment of 
a sum down at the beginning of the term by way of premium, 
reducing the rent in proportion. This method gives the landlord 
greater security. The same position arises where a man has a 
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profitable lease with some years to run. He may assign his term, 
in which case, instead of paying an extra rent, th^ assignee pays 
the rent under the lease, and gives the original lesse^e the value 
of the profit rental in a sum down. The following examples will 
show how the premium is calculated : — 

Example 

A house worth ;^3oo per annum is being let on a lease for 
21 years. The owner requires a premium of ;;^i,ooo ; to what 
sum must the rent be reduced ? 

Premium required ;^i,ooo 

2 1 years’ lease on 6 per cent, table Y.P. 11.764 

Equivalent of premium, per annum •• - — ^85 

Annual rental value ^£300 

Rent should be reduced to ;^2i5 per annum. 

The converse of the question would be : A man takes a 
21 years^ lease of a house at ;£2i^ per annum, paying a 
premium of j£i,ooo. At what rent does he sit? The answer, 
of course, is per annum. Or the question might be put : 

What premium should a man pay for a 21 years’ lease at 
;^2i5 per annum of a property worth ;2Y3oo per annum? 

Example 

What is the value of a lease having 25 years unexpired 
of a shop held at a rental of ;^4o, but which is let on a yearly 
tenancy at ^75, it being considered that this rent will be 
maintained ? 

Rent on yearly tenancy ;£'75 

Allow for repairs, empties, etc., per cent. 13 

; z ^62 

Deduct head rent 40 


Profit rental ^22 

25 years on 7 per cent, table Y.P. - - 11.65 


Value of lease 
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Improved Ground Rents. — In some cases a man leases 
a piece of land^ and instead of building upon it he holds it for a 
short time^and therP sublets it at a higher rent for the full term 
less a few days, d'he rent thus obtained is called a leasehold or 
improved ground rent. 

Improved ground rents sell at slightly less than original ground 
rents equally well secured. 

Example 

AVhat is the value of an improved ground rent of 
having 75 years to run, secured on five shops let on lease at 
rents amounting to ^350, the original ground rent being ^25 
per annum ? 


Improved ground rent - - - - 

- £is 

Deduct original ground rent • 

25 



Y.P., 75 years on 4^- per cent, table 

21.4 




Deferred Interests or Reversions.™ A deferred interest or 
reversion is an interest, the income from which is not enjoyed 
at present, but will be at some future time; that is, at the 
expiration of some other interest. Examples will best show how 
such interests are valued. 

Example 

What is the present value of a sum of ;^io,ooo, paya])le at 
the end of 10 years, allowing 3 per cent interest? 

Capital sum to, 000 

Present value of £1 on the 3 per cent, table 

Y.P. -744 

Present value £lAA^ 

Example 

What is the value of an income of £iSo per annum for 
55 years, deferred 10 years, on the 5 per cent, table? 

The value will obviously be equal to an income of ;3^i5o per 
annum for the next 65 years, less ;^rso per annum for the next 
10 years : — 
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Net income 

65 years on 5 per cent, table Y.P. 

10 5 , )5 jj 

55 years’ deferred 10 years Y.P. 
Value of reversion 


- f 

^19.16 

- 7-?2 

rl.44 

- 


A deferred perpetuity is valued in the same way, but for these 
cases Inwood’s “Tables” give a special table (pp. 95-98, 1910 
edition), which shows the Y.P. direct. 


Example 

What is the present value of an annuity of £^100 in perpetuity 
to commence at the end of 6 years, allowing interest on the 
4 per cent, table. 

iVnnual income ;^ioo 

Perpetuity on 4 per cent, table Y.P. - 25.0 

6 years „ „ - - 5.24 

19.76* 


Present value ;^i,976 


Premises let at less than Rack Rental, with Re- 
version to Full Rent at End of Term. — We will now 
extend this to the case of an ordinary freehold, or long lease, 
where the premises are let for a term at a ground rent or other 
rent less than the rack rent, and where the owner has the 
reversion at the end of the term to the full rent. 


Example 

What is the value of a freehold house let at a ground rent 
of ;^ii per annum for a term having 19 years miexpired, the 
full net annual value being ;^58 ? 

Income for next 19 years - - - - ;^ii 

Ground rent five times secured, 19 years 

on 4 per cent, table Y.P. - - - 13*13 

— £144 

Carry forward - - ;^i44 

* Inwood’s “Tables,” p. 98, gives the Y.P. 19.75786. 
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* Brought forward - ^144 

Income after i9^ears . - « . 

Perpetuity on 5 per cent, table Y.P. 20 
19 years „ „ 12.08 

Perpetuity deferred 19 years Y.P. 7.92 

459 

Value of freehold . - . . ;^6o3 

Example 

What is the value of a shop held for 85 years un expired, at 
a ground rent of ;j^t 8, and recently let on lease for 21 years at 
per annum, with a premium of ;£4oo ? 

Rent on lease next 21 years - - - 

Deduct ground rent - - - - 18 

Net annual income - - - ;^37 

21 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - 1 1.76 

.^^43 5 

Remainder of 85 years’ (rent = ;^55 + equiva- 
lent of premium). 

Premium of ;;^4oo for 21 years on 6 per 

cent, table = per annum. 

Rental value, ;j^55 + ;2^‘34 - - - - 

Deduct ground rent ~ - - - 18 

■ ^ 
i<5.55 

1 1.76 

4.79 

340 

Value of shop £11^ 

In valuing premises let at a ground rent with a reversion after 
a period exceeding 60 years to a rack rent, the income can 
generally be taken as if the ground rent were perpetual, the 
reversion to the rack rent being ignored. Thus, a house worth £50 
per annum net, and let for 75 years unexpired at a ground rent 
of ;£io, would be treated as a perpetual income of This 

of course does not apply when the rack rent is (|uite out of pro- 


Net annual income 
85 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. 

21 ,5 5, 3J 
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portion to the ground rent now received. Thus, ^in the case of 
a City property worth ^ grouM rent of 

for 6o years unexpired, it would be necessai^ to valuQ-,the income 
of ;;^5o for 6o years, and ;^75o in perpetuity deferred 6o years 
separately. 

Renewal of Leases. — Another problem for the valuer 
arises in the case of a lessee giving up a lease before it expires, 
in place of a new lease at the same or an increased rent. The 
following example will explain how such cases are dealt with : — 

Example 

A man has a lease, with lo years unexpired, of a property 
at the rent of ;^7o per annum, the letting value on lease at 
present being ;^io5. He wishes to surrender this lease in place 
of a new lease for 42 years. What is a fair rent for the new 


term ? 

Profit rental ;^35 

10 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - - - 7.36 

Capital value of profit rental surrendered - - £2 ^^.6 

42 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - - - 15.22 

Value of profit rental spread over 42 years - - £1^] 


Rental for new term should be ;^io5 less £1^ =£SS per annum 

Example 

Or the same result can be arrived at as follows : — 

Rental for first 10 years 
10 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. 

Rental for next 32 years 
Y.P. 42 years at 6 per cent. 


Capital value of lease - 
Y.P. 42 years on 6 per cent, table - - - 15.22 

Rental for term of 42 years - - - ^SS 


- 

7.36 

^515 

- ;^ioS 


7.86 

— 825 

- ^^1340 
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^ Kxajnple 

If in the las? example the new lease is at the same rent, viz., 
;^7o, what premium should be paid? 

The income to be valued here is ;^35 per annum for 32 
years, deferred 10 years. 

Annual income ------- ;^35 

42 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - - i£;.22 

10 » » » - " 7*36 

7.86 

Premium to be paid 

Surrender of Lease for Building Lease. —The following 
is an example of an existing lease surrendered in order that the 
lessee may obtain a long lease and rebuild his premises. A 
large number of Crown leases have been surrendered in this 
manner in the neighbourhood of Regent Street during the last 
few years. 

Example 

A man has a lease of premises in Regent Street, with 15 
years to run, at a ground rent of £120 per annum. The net 
rental value of the existing premises is ;^55o per annum. The 
site cleared would be worth 12,000. The lessee wishes to 
surrender his lease and take up a building lease for 80 years. 
He is whiling to build to the satisfaction of the freeholder. 
What ground rent should he pay ? 

A fair ground rent for the cleared site would 

be 3|- per cent, on 2,000 - - - - ^420 

The value of the existing lease is as follows — 

Rental value ;£*55o 

Deduct ground rent - - - - 120 

Profit rental - - - - 

15 years, 6 per cent, table Y.P. - - 9.71 

Value of lease - - ;£4 jUS*3 

Spread over So years — 

80 years on 3^ per cent, table Y.P. - 26.75 

Ground rent should be reduced by - - - - ^^156 

A fair ground rent for the 80 years would be - - ;;^264 
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Life Interests. — We now come to interests depending upon 
the duration of particular lives. Obviously th^ duration of a 
particular life cannot be predicted with ^ny certainty. The 
expectation of life, and the number of people out of i,ooo living 
of a certain age, who may be expected to live for one year, two 
years, etc, has often been calculated. These statistics are found 
in various tables, e.g., the Northampton (1780), Carlisle (1815), 
the Equitable Society (1834), Seventeen offices (1843), English 
Experience No. 3 Males (1864), the Actuaries Healthy Males 
(1869), and Government Experience (1883). The figures in the 
different tables vary considerably in some cases, and the reader 
will do well to note the remarks in the introduction to Inwood 
before deciding which table to use in a particular case. These 
tables will be found in Inwood and similar works, combined 
with interest tables, and giving the years’ purchase for ;£i per 
annum, etc., during the life of a person of a certain age, etc., 
and the following examples will illustrate their application : — 


Example 

What is the value of a lease of a farm held during the life of 
a person aged 53, the net annual value being ;^i2o? 

Net annual value «■ - - - - - - ;z^i2o 

Life aged 53. Y.P. on Carlisle table at 5 per cent. 

(Inwood, 1910, p. 141) 10.89 


Example 

What is the value of a freehold house let 
a person aged 46, at per annum, the 

being ;?^i5o? 

Net annual income during life of lessee - 
Life aged 46. Y.P. on Carlisle table at 
5 per cent. ----- 

Net annual income after death of lessee - 
Reversion at death of person aged 46. 
Y.P. on Carlisle table at 5 per cent. 
(Inwood, 1910, p. 154), say 


during the life of 
net annual value 

12.48 

^ £99^ 


7-52 

1,128 


£2,126 
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Care must be taken to differentiate between leases for the 
jomt continuaJi^ of two or more lives and leases held for the 
longest of these livefli In the first case the expectation is less 
than that of either life taken singly, while in the latter case tlie 
expectation is longer than that of either life. 


Exainple 

What is the value of a farm let during the joint continuance 
of two lives, ages 55 and 70, at per annum, the net annual 
value being ^240 ? 

Net income during joint continuance of 

two lives 

Lives aged 55 and 70. Y.P. on Northamp- 
ton table at 4 percent. (Inwood, 1910, 

p- 156) 5-13 

Net income on death of one person - • £^2^0 

Perpetuity on 4 per cent, table Y.P. - 25.0 
Joint continuance of lives aged 55 

and 70, Y.P. as above - - 5.13 

19.S7 

4,769 

^ 4,974 


Example 

What is the value of a farm held for the longer of two lives 
aged 35 and 40, the annual value being J^i2o per annum, using 
the Carlisle table ? 


Net income ;^i20 

Lives aged 35 and 40. Y.P. on Carlisle table at 
3 per cent, 21.528 (Inwood, 1910, p. 172). 

This is equal to Y.P. on term certain of 35 
years. 

Y. P. 35 years on 5 per cent table - - - 16*37 


^^1,964 


Inwood only gives Y.P. on Carlisle table for longer of two 
lives at the rate of 3 per cent., but the Y.P. at 5 per cent, can 
be arrived at as here shown. 


3 
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Example ^ 

What is the value of the same interest as in the last example 
if the Northampton table be used ? 

Net income ;^i2o 

Lives aged 35 and 40. Northampton table at 5 

per cent. (Inwood, 1910, p. 171), Y.P., say - 15.01* 


Example 




A property, the net income from which is ;^S2o, is held for 
the longer of two lives aged 50 and 70. It is desired to add 
another life aged 20. What premium should be paid ? 


Net income - - - ;£’52o 

Y.P. lives 50 and 70. Northampton 
table, 4 per cent Y.P. (Inwood, 1910, 

p. 171) ^2.32 

Y.P. lives 20, 50, and 70. Northampton 
table, 4 per cent Y.P. (Inwood, 1910, 
p. 184) ------- 17.70 

5;3S 

5.38 is Y.P. on 4 per cent, table for 6 years certain. 

Y.P., 6 years on 6 per cent table - - - 4.92 


;^ 2,558 


Sinking Funds. — Where a lease is purchased, it may be 
desired to provide for the continuance of the income after the 
expiration of the lease. For this purpose it is necessary to 
form a sinking fund either by investing a lump sum at the 
beginning of the term, or by putting aside a certain amount 
each year to accumulate with interest till the end of the term. 
The difference between the present value of a perpetuity and 
the same income for a term, is the sum which, if invested, 
would replace the capital (the value of the perpetuity) at the 
end of the term. Thus, if a man has ;^5,ooo from which he 
wishes to secure a perpetual income, he can invest this, say, 
in a perpetuity at 5 per cent. ; or he can invest ;2(^4,ooo in a 
lease for 33 years returning 5 per cent, interest, and spend the 

* Obtained by taking rather less than half the difference between ages 35 
and 35 and ages 35 and 45. 
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proceeds 


V i6 ^ 


- al the same time investing the otlier 

1,000 at *5 per cent, interest for 33 years. At the end of this 
term the ;;^i,ooo will amount to ^,'5,000, and he can then invest 
in a perpetuity giving the same income. If he invests the whole 
;2A5 ,ooo in a lease for 33 \ears, he will obtain an income of 

=--^312. ros. ; supposing ht^ spends the ^£2^0 ns bt-fore, 

and puts the balance, ^62. los. in a sinking fund at 5 per cent., 
he will at the end of the 33 yeais again have his ;^5,ooo. Thus 
it will be seen that so long as the same rate of interest is realised 
throughout, the three modes of investment each give the same 
income in perpetuity. If, then, his lease returns 6 per cent,, 
and he can invest his sinking fund at 5 per cent., this is a more 
profitable investment than a perjx'tuity returning 5 per cent, 
throughout. If he is unable to invest his sinking fund al as 
high a rate as 5 per cent., this form of investment, however, may 
be less remunerative, 'fhe following examjile will make this 
point clear : — 


Eccmnph 

A man has a sum of j£6,ooo invested at 4 per rent, interest. 
He has been offered a lease with 30 years to run of premises let 
for the full term at ^^400 per annum net at a price which will 
enable him to pay all expenses of transfer and re-in vestments 
out of his capital of ^6,000. He will have to form a sinking 
fund, however, at 3^ per cent, interest to re[>]ace his capital at 
the end of the term. Will the lease produce a bigger income ? 

Amount to be replaced in 30 years ^6,000 

Sinking fund at 3! per cent. Y.P. 

(see Table II.) - - - 51.62 


Amount to be set aside annually j£ii6 5 
Rent under lease - - - 400 o 


Net income for 30 years j£28;^ 1 5, or 4.73 per cent. 
Income under original scheme ;£'24o o 

Benefit for 30 years - - ^^43 15 per annum. 


In the ordinary tables used for capitalising leasehold interests 
it is assumed that any sinking fund ean be invested at the same 
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rate of interest as is taken in the case of the lease^, rThis is some- 
times raised as an objection to the ‘use ophese tables for this 
purpose, but the use of the single interest table must be taken as 
set off by the fact that a higher table is taken in the case of lease- 
holds than in that of freeholds. Thus if the fee simple of a property 
is capitalised on the 5 per cent table, and the years’ purchase for a 
lease of the same property is taken also from the 5 per cent, table, 
the objection may be a valid one. In such a case, however, the 
lease will probably be taken as a 6 per cent, investment. 

Suppose a property worth jQioo per annum net, and compare 
the freehold value on the 5 per cent, table with a leasehold 
interest in a property giving the same net income for say 50 
years at the 6 per cent, table, and sinking fund at 3 per cent, 
or 3-^- per cent. 

Freehold — 

Net income ;^ioo 

Perpetuity at 5 per cent. Y.P. - - 20 

— 

Leasehold — 

Net income £^^00 

50 years at 6 per cent. Y.P. - - 15.76 

1,576 

Sinking fund — 

Amount to invest - - - , . 

Amount in 50 years at 3 per cent. Y.P. - - 4.38 

■ ^1.857 

Thus the investor at the end of 50 years has only a capital of 
;£i, 857 as against ;^2,ooo in the case of the perpetuity, leaving out 
of account depreciation or appreciation of the property in question. 

If, however, the sinking fund is invested at 3J per cent., the 
Y.P. is 5.58 and the amount at the end of 50 years is £2,^66 as 
against ;2^2,ooo if the perpetuity is purchased. 

It would appear from the above that the poorer the property 
and the higher the rate of interest allowed, the greater should be 
the difference betw^een the freehold and leasehold tables. This, 
however, is set off by depreciation of the property, and it may, 
I think, be concluded that the rough rule of one per cent, 
difference may be taken as a very fair one in most cases. 



CHAPTER 11 

CONSTRUCTION OF VALUATION TABLES 

Table 1 . Present Value of £i per annum* — To find the 
present value of an annuity of £i per annum for any number of 
years at a given rate per cent. 

Let /-the interest on £i for i year. 

Then £i amounts to •+ / at the end of i year. 

If this sum is invested for another year it amounts to {£ f + /)-, 
and so on (see Table II. on next page). 

The present value of at the end of i year, then, is ^ 

The present value of £i due at the end of 2 years is 
/ .w ) and so on. 

f.et 1 + / be represented by r. 

Then the present value of an annuity due at the end of x year, 
2 years, and 3 years = ^ 4 - 

Similarly, if the term be // years, the value of the annuity, 
which may be represented by Y, is as follows : — 

Y = ~+ •. + ^+ .... 7, - - - (.) 

]\Iultiply both sides of this equation by r, 
then >-¥=1+14.-',+ - - (2) 

Subtract the first equation from the second, 
then Y(r~ 1)=-- 1 


I 
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but 


r= I -hi 


I 

I - 


Y- 


1 -j“ ^ ■ 


r 

i X r” ^ 


but 


. rate per cent. 

1 • 


Call rate per cent. 
then 

From this formula the present value of any annuity can be 
calculated, and Inwood’s and other tables have been compiled 
from it. 

For example, iind the value of an annuity of per annum 
for 1 2 years at 5 per cent. 

roo 

=20 

P 

r=i.o5 
// == 12 


log 

1 . 05 ^^=- 0.0211893 X 12 

= 0 - 2543711 ; 


1.0512 

= 1-79586 


I. 0512 - I 

= 0.79586 

log 

I. 05 ' 2 - I 

= T. 900837 

log 

20 

= 1. 301030 


log 20 X (1.05^^ “* l) 
log 1.0512 


: 1.201867 
= 0.254272 


log 20 x(l0.5i"- l)-r-(l. 05 l 2 ) = 0.947595 

This is the log of 8.863, which is the years’ purchase given 
in Table I. on pp. 328-329. 


Table 11. Amount of £1 at End of Given Term. — To 

find the amount of at the end of a given number of years at a 
given rate per cent. 

£\ amounts in i year to i -hi. 

At the end of the second year £1 amounts to — 

i+2 4-f (i+/) = (i+2y^. 
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At the end of the third year amounts to-— 

( I ^ z)" + ^ (i+z)*' — (i 1 )'\ 

Similar]y*at the end of n years jQi amounts to (r 4-/)’’. 

And the table can be worked out from this formula by 
means of logs. 

Exa/npie . — Idnd the amount of at .{ per cent, at the 
end of 1 2 years. 

I 4 /= 1.04 
;/ ™ 12 

log 1.04 —0.017033 
log 1.04^“ — 0.204396 

'Fhis is tlm log of 1.601, which is the figure given in the 
Table IL on p. 330. 

Table III. Amount of £1 per annum at End of Given 
Term-. — This table may be obtained from Table II. by addition. 

Thus, taking the 3 per cent, table, if to the initial payment 
of £i we add 1.030, the amount of ^1 in one year, we get 
2.030; which is the amount of £\ pur annum immediately 
after the second annual payment has been made. Adding to 
this amount i.o6i we get 3.091, which is the amount of £i 
per annum immediately after the third payment has been made 
(see p. 331), and so on. 

Table IV. Present Value of at End of Given 
Term. — Tlie figures in this table are obviously the reciprocals of 
those in Table II. Thus by referring to Table IL, wc fmd that 
£i invested at 6 per cent, for 21 years amounts to ;!^3.4. Then 
the present value of £ r deferred for 2 1 years at 6 per cent, equals 

— -.294, which is the figure given in Table IV. on p. 332, 

3.4 



CHAPTER III 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 
SEPARATELY 

Value of Building Land. — It is often necessary to value land 
and buildings separately, or to value vacant plots of land for sale 
or letting on building lease. The method in which the value of a 
building estate is arrived at has been dealt with on pp. 16-19 
ante. The valuer will, however, acquire in the course of his ex- 
perience a very good idea of land values in localities with which 
he is acquainted, which will act as a check on the figures obtained. 
A note should be made of the prices at which building estates are 
sold from time to time, and these will act as an indication of the 
values obtaining in the particular localities. 

With regard to building plots in town, there are many factors 
entering into consideration. They may be summarised as — 

1. Position. 

2. Frontage and relative proportion of front and back land, 

3. Shape of the plot. 

4. Fall of the land and depth of existing sewers. 

5. Building restrictions. 

6. Dominant lights and other easements, general building 

schemes, etc. 

7. Nature of soil 

The heading of position includes many factors. First, there is 
the question of the district, whether it is in the centre of the town 
or the outskirts, whether close to railway station, etc., or not. 
Then comes the consideration of whether the land fronts on a 
main thoroughfare or only on a side street ; whether it is suitable 
for shop and business premises or for fair sized houses, or only for 
cottages, etc. Then there is the question of the position in the 
particular street, and whether the plot is a corner one or not. In 
an important street it will often be found that one end is more 
valuable than the other, and that one side is better than the other. 
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In a street like the Strand, the value varies considerably, and going 
from one end o? the street to the other, first one side would be the 
better for s^me disuSice, then the other, and so on. A corner, 
while desirable for a shop, is not always so for a house, as the 
privacy is less and the expense of roads, etc., if not already made, 
is much heavier. A corner plot suitable for shop premises, with 
the possibility of good show windows, will commonly realise half as 
much again as a plot of similar size and shape but not at a corner. 
The width of the roadway is also an important factor, the most 
valuable plots for shops often being in bottle-neck thoroughfares, 
while for residential purposes a wide road is generally desirable. 

The depth of the plot is important. Thus, if it is required for 
the building of good class houses, a phjt of 120 ft. deep may be 
worth three times as much as one with the same frontage and only 
60 ft. deep. If, however, the plot is in the main road and suitable 
for shop purposes, 60 or 80 ft. is generally sufficient depth, and this 
plot will probably realise two-thirds as much as one of double the 
depth ; that is to say, the back land from 60 to 120 ft. from the road 
may be taken at about one-half the value of the front land or even 
less. If the plot is still deeper, the back land loses the advantage 
of nearness to the main road, and will only be worth a comparatively 
low figure, according to the use to which it can be put If there 
is a back entrance the value of the rear part will be governed by the 
value of land in the roadway where the back entrance is situated. 

The shape of the plot, the nature of the soil, the fall of the 
land and depth of existing sewers will influence the cost of build- 
ing and the user of the plot. The question of building restrictions 
and dominant lights, etc., will influence the demand for the land 
and the rents which can be made out of the buildings to be erected. 
If the plot is one on a building estate there may be general 
covenants restricting the user which may influence the value. 

Sufficient has been stated to show that great care must be taken 
in comparing one plot with another, even when they are in the 
same street and only a short distance one from the other. The 
surveyor, however, should not fail to note the prices and ground 
rents of all properties coming into the market, which may be 
useful for comparative purposes. 

The price of building estates is generally quoted at so much 
per acre, and smaller plots at per foot frontage, or in London at 
per square foot, and in the provinces at per square yard. Where 
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building land is cut up and the roads made and sewered, and the land 
is sold in plots, these will, of course, realise a muth higher price 
per acre than that obtained for a large estatcf where tjjie develop- 
ment has to be undertaken and land given up for roadways. 

Valuation of Buildings.— It is often necessary, e.g., for 
purposes of cc)mpensation and rating, to form an estimate of the 
('ost cjf erecting a building similar to an existing building if built 
at the present time. The best method of obtaining an accurate 
estimate, and the method adopted in the case of all large buildings 
before erection, is by taking out from detailed plans the quantities 
of the various kinds of material and labour and pricing each item 
separately. Iliis is a lengthy operation, and is the business of the 
(piantity surveyor, who has special knowledge and training for the 
purpose, and no attempt can be made to describe it in a work of 
this description. 

A very fair estimate may, however, be made by the valuer by 
other methods, such as cubing, pricing for square foot of floor area, 
or per unit of accommodation. 

In cubing, the usual method is to take the measurements of 
the building along the length and breadth outside the walls, and 
the height, from the bottom of the footings to halfway up the roof. 
Outbuildings and ('heaply built annexes must be taken separately 
at a lower figure, while factory chimneys, towers, etc., must also 
be separately estimated. Abnormal foundations, boundary walls, 
special drainage, etc., must also be specially allowed for. It must 
be borne in mitid that the cost of work done in large (piantities is 
much less than that done in small quantities, the difference amount- 
ing to as much as 20 or 30 per cent, in some cases. Care must be 
taken, in arriving at a price per foot cube, to compare with buildings 
as much as possible of the same construction and with the same 
amount of voids. It must also be borne in mind in comparing 
with buildings of not cfuite recent date, that the cost of buildings 
of all classes has very much increased during the last twenty years, 
owing to the increase in the price of both labour and materials. 

- A list is given below of approximate figures per foot cube, etc., 
with some examples of actual buildings erected within the last few 
years. To the price of the building must be added architect’s, etc., 
charges, generally about 5 per cent, on the cost of the building. 
This does not include taking out quantities for builders’ estimates. 
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Almshouses, pd. to 8d. per foot cube. 

Artizans’ Dwellings— 

London, to 9|d. per foot cube ; ^^65 to ;£ioo per room. 

Country, 6|-d. to 8d. per foot cube ; ;£6o to ;£go per room. 

Westminster City Corporation, Workmen’s Dwellings, 
Regency Street — 

Hard pressed red Leicester bricks, and artificial stone 
dressings, i - to 4-rooin tenements. 344 tenements of 793 
rooms on 6 floors. S.fiyd. per foot cube; ^£74, los. 6d. 
per room. 

London County Council — 

Boundary Street scheme, pd. per foot cube; per 

room. 

Bermondsey Metropolitan Borough Council — 

Model dwellings on balcony system, S^’d. per foot cube; 
;^83 per room. 

Chelsea Borough Council. Sir Thos. ]\Ioore Buildings — 

5 blocks of 6-storey houses. 8;id. per foot cube ; ;;^89 per 
room. 

Liverpool Corporation. Hornby Street ( 1 906) — 

Grey brick, with red brick facings, i to 4 rooms. 3 floors. 
Separate scullery and w.c. to each tenement. los. per 
square foot of floor area ; per room. 

East End Dwellings Company, Old Ford Buildings (1904) — 
pd. per foot cube ; ;£8o per room. 

See also under Collages and Lodging-houses. 

Asylums (Lunatic), including wards, administration buildings, 
chapel, hospital, mortuary, laundry, workshops, roads, etc., 
yd. to lod. per foot cube; £,200 to £400 per inmate. 



Date. 

Patients. 

Rate 
per Bed. 

Hartwood, Lanark, Pavilion Type - 

1895 

950 


Gartlock, Glasgow, „ 

1896 

613 

^407* 

Hawkhead, Go van, „ 

1895 

51° 

-£■355* 

Kingseat, Aberdeen, Village Type - 

1905 

482 

L55* 

Bangour, Edinburgh, „ 

1907 

1000 

£267* 


(with buildings not yet completed, but in contemplation). 


^ R. /. B. A. TransacHonSi Paper by Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A-, 
3 1 St March 1908. 
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Asylums (Lunatic) { continued ) — ^ 

Long Grove Asylum, Epsom (London (bounty Council), 
completed 1907; pavilion type, wifh 400 patients in 8 
villas, 2,013 patients. ;^243 per patient 
Banks. See Offices. 

Barns. 3^d. to 4d. per foot cube. 

F>aths (Public), including swimming and slipper baths, 
laundry, machinery, and caretaker’s quarters, is. to is. 2d. 
per foot cube. 

Baths and Wash-houses (no Swimming Bath), Camberwell, 
including machinery, etc., is. yd. per cubic foot. 

CinisiNEV Shafts, plain as for factories, etc., complete with 
foundations, iron cap, etc. (height measured from surface 
of ground to top of cap). 

Not exceeding loo ft in height, ^^7 to ^8. los. per foot in 
height. 

From 100 ft to 200 ft in height, ;^S. los. to per foot 
in height 

From 200 ft. to 250 ft in height, ;Aio to per foot 

in height 

Coach-houses. 4|d. to 6d. per foot cube. 

Cow-HOiJSE-s. Complete with fittings, 4d. to 6d, per foot cube ; 
^20 to per cow; ^2^ to ^4^ per square. 

CoTi'AGKS, Workmen’s. 4d, to 6id. per foot cube; ^150 to 
^^340 each. 

Richmond Corporation, A. type, 1894, 5|d. per foot cube; 
similar cottages, 1899, 5|d. per foot cube. B. type, 1894; 
5|d. per foot cube; similar cottages, 1899, 6id. per foot 
cube. 

Letch worth, 1905 — ■ 

9-in. brick walls, rough cast and whitewashed, local plain 
tile roof; living-room, 194 sq. ft.; 3 bedrooms, 188, 180, 
and 78 sq. ft. respectively; scullery, 92 sq. ft. ; height of 
rooms, 8 ft all over. 3jd. per foot cube; per 

cottage. 

Letchworth, 1907 — ^ 

(i) Living-room, 2 bedrooms, and scullery; ;^i75 per 
cottage. 
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Cottages, Workmen’s {conimued ) — 

(2) Parlom*, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, outside washhouse ; 

jp^200 per^cottage. 

(3) Parlour, 3 bedrooms, kitchen and scullery ; £2i\q per 

cottage. 

Exeter Municipal Cottages, 1906 — 

Living-room, scullery with bath, 2 bedrooms, larder, coal 
store, and w.c. in garden. 5d. per foot cube ; ;;^i49 
per cottage. 

Electricity Stations — 

Buildings erected complete, excluding machinery; brick. 
6d. to 8d. per foot cube. 

Generating station. Stepney. Steel framing, Thames ballast 
concrete enclosure on expanded metal 5d. per foot cube. 

Elevators, Hydraulic, excluding well-hole, water supply, 
tanks and pipes ; travel of car, 35 ft. 

To carry 2 persons, ;^28o each 

4 J3 33^ 3» 

„ 6 „ 400 >3 

„ S „ 500 „ 

add ;^2 for each additional foot of travel. 

Factories, plain, exclusive of machinery, 5d. to 6d. per foot cube. 
Flats, Residential, is. to is. 3d. per foot cube. 

Gymnasia. 5d. to 6d. per foot cube. 

Hospitals. Complete, including administrative buildings. 

First class for large towns — 

gd, to IS. per foot cube ; to ;^5oo per bed. 

Cottage, 8d. to lod. per foot cube ; ;£2oo to ^300 per bed. 
Corrugated iron, 5d. to 6d. „ to 

Infectious, 8d. to iid. „ ^ 35 ° £ 45 ^ n 

Corrugated iron, 5d. to 6d. „ ;£i2o to £200 „ 

Hotels. First class, is. to 2s. per foot cube. 

Second class, 9d. to is. „ 
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Libraries (Public), y-’-d. to io|d. per foot cub^ 

Mare Street, Hackney, opened 1908^^ Ancaster stone and 
red brick, including heating, ventilation, and 'felectric light- 
ing, complete. io.266d. per foot cube. 

(Very low price. The architect estimates price to repro- 
duce as io.75d. per foot cube.) 

LonoiNG-HousES (Municipal or Company), yd. to 8d. per foot 
jCsS to £.']o per cubicle. 

Bruce House, London (1906), 699 beds. £^0 per bed. 
Belfast (1902), 222 beds. per bed. 

Southampton (1899), ,Si beds. £ 2 ,^ per bed. 

Manchester ( , S99), 363 beds. ^£65 per bed. 

Mortuary. Complete, lod. to is. per foot cube. 

Mansions rod. to is. 6d. per foot cube for main building, yd 
to 9d. for servants’ quarters, or lod. to is. 3d. per foot cube 


Offices, gd to is. 2d., and in some modern buildings up to 

2S. per foot cube, and even more. 

Bankjmh offices over, Mare Street, Hackney (1906), corner 
building, red brick, ^ polished granite and Euville stone 
incuding bank fittings and strong rooms (not doors)’ 
IS. 3jd. per foot cube. 

TuT' (^907), corner build- 

ing, stock bncks, rough cast, polished granite and Portland 

stone including bank fittings and strong rooms (not doors) 
IS. i^d. per foot cube. 

'’"™foundaSns.“' 

Common brick, fiat, 3s. 6d. per yard super. 

” ” 4S- 6d. per yard super. 

Blue Staffordshire bricks, fiat, 6s. 6d. per yard super. 

” » on edge, 9s. 

Add for p. c. concrete foundation— 

4 in. thick, 2s. 3d. per yard super 
.. 3S. 6d, 
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Paving (continued ) — 

Concrete, ftne part cement to 6 parts ballast, finished with 
fair floated and trowelled face, 

4 in. thick, 2s, 8d. per yard super. 

6 „ 3s. 6d. „ 

Concrete slab, 2 in. thick, complete, 5s. 6d. per yard super. 
Granite setts, complete on 6-in. p. c. concrete foundation, 
14s. to 16s. per yard super. 

Tar. 2 1 in. thick over 3 in. hard core, 2s. pd. 

3 j5 jj 3 ^* 

Finished with a dressing of Derbyshire spa rolled in. 

Schools (Elementary). London and large towns, main build- 
ing, 6d. to pd. per foot cube ; complete, ;3^i5 to ^20 per 
child. 

Country, 6d. to yid. per foot cube ; to £^12 per child. 

See also on next page. 

Stables. Complete, including fittings, 6d. to lod. per foot 
cube, ;:^5o to ;3^ioo per stall. 

Town Halls. For large cities, is. to is. 6d. per foot cube. 
Country towns, lod. to is. 2d. per foot cube. 

St George’s Vestry Hall, Mount Street, London (1887), 
ii.39d. per foot cube. 

Lambeth Town Hall, is. id. per foot cube. 

Villas. 8d. to lod. per foot cube. 

Warehouses. Ornamental, lod. to is. per foot cube. 

Plain, 7 id. to gd. per foot cube. 

For ordinary storing purposes, 5|d. to 7d, per foot cube. 
Corrugated iron, 3j-d. to 4id. per foot cube. 

Great Western Railway grain warehouse, Plymouth, reinforced 
concrete, excluding pile foundations, 4d. per cubic foot of 
air space. 

Workhouses (including administrative buildings). 

London, A^i6o to £200 per inmate. 

Country, to ;^i6o per inmate. 

Administrative buildings, 8d. to xid. per foot cube. 

Pavilions, etc., yd. to pd. per foot cube. 
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The following information is extracted from a valuable report 
in the Minutes of the London County Council, June 1906 


! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 Date. 

Accommo- 

dation. 

Cost of 
Main 
Building 
per Place 
and per 
Cubic Foot 
(«). 

Total per 
Place 
(^). 

r 

Description. 

' r.oNrnoN— 



£ s. d. 

d: s. d. 

Three-storey building 
(excluding special 

school). 

j ill oad water Road, 

1 Wandsworth 

1003 ((i) 

920 

14 14 4 

20 19 9 

! Deansfifld Road, 

I Woolwich 


1,202 

7-00«^. 

18 5 3 

Three one-storey build- 
ings. 

1 I'he Wandle, 

i Wandsworth 


1,140 

S-86r/. 

20 9 5 

Two-storey building 
and one-stoiey build- 

j Ifearnville Road, 

1904 (d) 

1,002 

13 12 G 

17 2 3 

Ditto. 

j Wandsworth 




i New King’s Road, 

1903 id) 

1,148 

S'31d 


Three-storey building. 

; B'ulluun 




; Dcninatk Hill, 

Dulwich 


990 

7-82d, 


Two-storey building 
and one-storey build- 

Southfield, Wands- 
1 worth 

i 1903 (d) 

1 

080 

13 r 11 
i 6-70^f. 

19 16 3 

Three one-storey build- 
ings. 

Townmead Road, 

! 

1,124 

T’Ud. 


Ditto. 

Fulham 

Ckovdon— 





Ingiam Road 

1904 (e) 

1,166 


14 13 G(c) 

Two-storey building 
and one-storey build- 

Portlane Road 

mi (e) 

1,310 


14 1 6(c) 

mg. 

Ditto. 

Hoknsky— 






Mattison Road - 

19034 {e) 

900 


25 11 3(c) 

Ditto (excluding special 
instruction school). 

Wiij.i'.snKN— 






Chanibci iayne 
VVoocl Road 

1 

1902-3 (e) 

1,224 


15 10 G(c) 

Three-storey building 
with^ three halls (ex- 
cluding centres and 
special buildings). 

Salisbury Road - 

1901-2 (e) 

3,260 


15 12 S(c) 

Three-.storey building, 
two halls, one 

through two storeys 
with balcony. 


(a) Excluding officefs, drainage, tar paving, boundary walls, centres, furniture. 
(/*) Excluding land and furniture. 

(c) "fotal cost, including furniture, supervision, architect’s charges, etc, 

{J) Date of tender, 

(e) Date of completion 
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VALUATION FOR MORTGAGE 

A MORTGAfiK is a pledging of land or other properly as a security 
for debt (Considering the very large pro})ortion of the l.ind and 
buildings in this country which is uujrtgaged, it is unnecessary 
to point out the importance of the subject of valuation for 
mortgage purposes to the surveyor. 

Llgal IMortgages 

Mortgages of Freehold Property.— In the case of free- 
hold properties it is usual for the mortgagor to grant the land 
to his creditor in fee simple, with a proviso for re-conveyance 
upon repayment of the princi[)al sum with the interest due 
upon a certain day, generally six numths after lh<i date of 
the mortgage deed. The legal estate thereupon passes to the 
mortgagee, but the mortgagor remains in possession. The 
latter has a legal right to repay the de])t and demand a re-con- 
veyance at the end of the six months or other specified time, 
but after that date he has only what is called an equity of 
redemption. 

A mortgagor in possession has practically full and free 
enjoyment of the property. He cannot be restrained from 
waste by the mortgagee unless the damage is of such a nature 
as to jeopardise the security. The mortgagor must not remove 
fixtures ; and all fixtures, whether erected before the mortgage 
or afterwards, are included in the mortgage. There should 
always be a covenant in the deed for the mortgagor to keep 
the premises in repair and to insure them against fire. The 
mortgagee, however, has power under the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, i88i, to insure the promises if the 
mortgagor fails to do so, and any money received by the 
mortgagor under an insurance claim must be applied to making 

4 
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good any damage done by the fire, or to repaying ^the mortgage 
debt. 

By the provisions of the Conveyancing ^ct, 1881, the mort- 
gagor may make agricultural or occupation leases for a term not 
exceeding twenty-one years, or building leases not exceeding ninety- 
nine years, unless there is a covenant in the deed to the contrary. 

The mortgagor may repay the debt with all interest due on the 
date specified in the deed, or at any time thereafter by giving six 
months’ notice, or upon payment of six months’ interest. He can 
then demand at his own expense a re-conveyance of the property, 
but a re-conveyance is not necessary in the cases of mortgages 
under the Friendly Societies Act, 1835, or the Building Societies 
Act, 1874. The equity of redemption can be sold, or a mortgagee 
can be compelled on repayment of the principal and interest, at 
the date in the deed, or upon six months’ notice, or with six months’ 
interest added, to convey the property to a third person instead of 
re-conveying it to the mortgagor. Thus, if a mortgagor has an 
opportunity of obtaining a loan at a lower rate of interest he can 
have the mortgage transferred. A mortgagee also may sell his 
interest, and the mortgagor need not be a party to the tran- 
saction, but it is always well to advise him of the fact. 

Mortgages of Leasehold Property.— A mortgage of 
leasehold property can be effected by assignment of the term to 
the mortgagee subject to re-assignment on a stated day in the 
same manner as grant and re-conveyance of a fee simple. As, 
however, such assignment would render the mortgagee liable to 
the landlord for the fulfilment of the covenants of the lease and 
payment of the rent, it is usual for a mortgage of leasehold 
property to be made by means of an underlease for a term a few 
days less than the term of the lease, with a proviso for surrender 
of the underlease upon repayment of the mortgage debt and 
interest, with the same limits as to time of repayment as in the 
case of a fee simple. There are implied covenants by the mort- 
gagor to the mortgagee to pay the rent, and to observe the cove- 
nants of the lease. In the event of forfeiture of the lease, the 
Conveyancing Act of 1892 empowers the Court to vest the lease 
in the under-lessee, in this case the mortgagee, upon his applica- 
tion, for the full term of the lease or a less term, and upon such 
conditions as the Court may consider to be reasonable. 
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Equitablis^ Mortgages.— Besides the legal mortgages just 
described, equitable mortgages can he made merely by transfer of 
the title deeds. 'Lie transfer is usually accompanied by a memor- 
andum specifying the date for repayment of the debt and the rate 
of interest to be paid, and giving an undertaking to execute a legal 
mortgage if called upon to do so. 1'his memorandum is not 
legally necessary, although obviously very desirable. An equitable 
mortgage also arises u}-)on the mortgage of an equity of redemp- 
tion. Ecjiiitable mortgages are commonly resorted to where a 
loan, for example, from a Ixinker, is only made for a short 
period, and a legal mortgage would be too expensive. 


Remedies ok Mortgagee 

Calling in Mortgage Money. ^ — Under cither legal or equit- 
able mortgages, the mortgagee is entitled to call in his money at 
any time after the date specified for repayment, and if the debt is 
not paid, he may, first, sue the mortgagor on the covenant for 
repayment. 

Foreclosure. — Secondly, the mortgagee may foreclose. In 
this case he makes application to the Court Uj fix a day for repay- 
ment of principal with the interest due. 'Fhe 0>urt will give 
reasonable time — generally six months— and if the money is not 
paid, the Court may then make an order barring the mortgagor 
from all benefit under his equity of redemption, and vesting the 
property absolutely in the mortgagee. The Conveyancing Act, 
1881, however, empowers the Court, upon an action for fore- 
closure, to order a sale of the property instead of foreclosure. 

Taking Possession. — Thirdly, the mortgagee may take 
possession. This course, however, is rarely taken, as it renders 
the mortgagee liable to render a strict account of the profits 
arising from the property during his occupation. The mortgagee 
in possession has the same powers of leasing which the mortgagor 
has under the Conveyancing Act, 1881, 

Ssile,— fourthly, the mortgagee may proceed to sell the 
property, retaining the principal and interest due, together 
with his expenses, and handing over the balance, if any, to the 
mortgagor. This last is the remedy usually adopted. The 
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mortgagee may sell by auction or private treaty^ ^and to any- 
body but himself. No application to the^Court is necessary, 
and the purchaser obtains a good title, the consent of the 
mortgagor being unnecessary. 

Appointment of Fifthly, the Act of 1881 

gives the mortgagee power, after the power of sale has arisen, 
to appoint a receiver to collect the income of the property, and 
therefrom to pay the principal and interest due. The receiver, 
although appointed by the mortgagee, becomes the servant of 
the mortgagor, and the mortgagee is not responsible for his 
negligence. 

Power of Sale. — By the Conveyancing Act, 1881, the 
mortgagee of any property under a mortgage dy deed has 
a power of sale as soon as the money has become due. The 
power of sale, however, unless otherwise provided by the deed, 
cannot be exercised unless and until (i) notice requiring pay- 
ment of the mortgage money has been served on the mortgagor 
or one of several mortgagors, and default has been made in 
payment of the mortgage money or part of it for three months 
after such service of notice, or (2) some interest under the 
mortgage deed is due and in arrear for two months, or (3) 
there has been a breach of some provision contained in the 
deed, or in the Act, on the part of the mortgagor, or some 
person concurring in the mortgage, to be observed or per- 
formed, other than and besides a covenant for payment of the 
mortgage money and interest thereon. The Act provides for 
the proper application of the mortgage money, and enacts that 
the title of a purchaser under a conveyance made in professed 
exercise of a power of sale under the Act shall not be impeached 
because proper notice was not given, or the power of sale was 
improperly exercised. The remedy of the mortgagor or other 
person damnified will be against the mortgagee exercising the 
power of sale. 

Statute of Limitations.—By the Statute of Limitations, 
if the mortgagor in possession makes no payment of interest 
or principal, nor in any other way acknowledges the existence of 
the debt, for the period of twelve years, the mortgage will be 
nullified. Similarly, if the mortgagee remain in possession for 
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the period of twelve years without any acknowledgment of the 
equity of recle^iption, he will olUain absolute possession. 

SeconTi Mortgages. — Sometimes there are two or more 
mortgages upon the same property. The disadvantages of 
second mortgages are very great, however, and such mortgages 
generally bear heavy rates of interest. The second mortgagee 
has no title deeds. 'Fhe first mortgagee may sell at an in- 
convenient time, or he may foreclose, in which ease the .second 
mortgagee has no option but to buy him out if he would retain 
his own security. 

Tacking. — If the first mortgagee has no notice of the 
second mortgage, he may, moreover, tack ’’ further mortgages 
on, and these will become pari of the first mortgage, and will 
take priority of the second. Similarly, a third mortgagee may 
buy the first mortgage and tack the third mortgage to it. 
Tacking is not allowed with ecpiitable mortgages, and is 
prohibited by the Land Registry Acts in London and 
Yorkshire. 

Consolidation. — d'he Conveyancing Act of 18S1 prohibits 
consolidation of mortgages made after that date, except where the 
clause is expres.sly excluded by the mortgage deed. Ily ex[)ress 
covenant in any of the deeds, however, variou.s mortgages for 
sums borrowed by a person on different proiuaties may be 
consolidated, thus giving the mortgagee ])Ower to secure the 
whole debt on the various ])roperties severally and cafilectively. 
I’hus, a second mortgage appiirently wt‘ll secured may Ije squeezed 
out by means of an extravagant amount having i)een lent upon 
another property. In the .same way an equity of redemption may 
be rendered valueless, and this makes them very risky things 
to buy. 

Mortgages by Trustees. — It must be remembered that 
when money is lent on mortgage of land and buildings, the ulti- 
mate remedy in the case of non-payment of interest or of the debt 
is the sale of the property. The failure to pay the money may 
come at any time, and thus the sum which can be advanced 
with .safety must be covered by what the property would realise 
if sold in the market at short notice at any time, and after all 
expenses and any outstanding interest have been paid. The 
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surveyor, who is instructed to advise as to the amount which 
should be advanced, is thus in a very respoi^sfble position, 
especially where he is valuing for trustees. cPrior to ^1893 it was 
usual for the surveyor to report the value of the property, and it 
was left for the solicitor to advise as to what proportion of that 
sum might be safely advanced. The old rule of the Court of 
Chancery was for trustees not to lend beyond two-thirds of the 
value of land, or one-half of value of house property, the value 
being fixed by a local surveyor. 

By sec. 8 (i) of the Trustee Act, 1893, it is enacted that 
a trustee lending money on the security of any properties on 
which he can lawfully lend, shall not be chargeable for breach 
of trust by reason only of the proportion borne by the amount 
of the loan to the value of the properties at the time when 
the loan was made, provided that it appears to the Court 
that, in making the loan, the trustee was acting on a report 
as to the value of the property made by a person whom he 
reasonably believed to be an able, practical surveyor or valuer, 
instructed and employed independently of any owner of the 
property, whether such surveyor or valuer carried on business in 
the locality where the property is situate or elsewhere, and that 
the amount of the loan does not exceed two equal third parts of 
the value of the property, as stated in the report, and that the loan 
was made under the advice of the surveyor or valuer expressed in 
the report.” 

It will be observed that the valuer must be employed by the 
trustees independently of any owner of the property, and in his 
instructions he should be informed that he is required to report 
for the information of trustees. 

Trustees may not lend on ordinary leasehold property. By 
sec. 5 of the Act of 1893, where they have power to invest in real 
securities, and unless expressly forbidden by the instrument 
creating the trust, they may advance money ‘'on mortgage of 
property held for an unexpired term of not less than two hundred 
years, and not subject to a reservation of rent greater than a 
shilling a year, or to any right of redemption, or to any condition 
for re-entry, except for non-payment of rent.” 

Trustees are not justified in lending money on equitable 
mortgages, even when accompanied by an undertaking to execute 
a legal mortgage. It follows that trustees cannot advance money 
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on second mortgages. There is no objection to their lending 
on sub-mortg?!^ providing they get the legal estate. In fact, in 
such a casg they get the benefit of two separate covenants for 
payment of the money. 

Duty of Solicitor to Client. — A client lending on mortgage 
by the advice of his solicitor has a right of action against him for 
neglecting to procure an independent valuation. In the case of 
trust investments this right vests in the trustees only, and not in 
the beneficiaries. In Robbins’ treatise on the Law of xMortgagc, 
etc., it is stated : “ It is clearly nece.ssary and proper for trustees, 
when proposing to invest trust money on mortgage .security, for 
the protection both of themselves and their beneficiaries, to 
consult a solicitor with regard to the sufficiency in value and 
soundness of title of the property intended to be comprised in the 
security. The rule is thus stated by Stirling, J., in Blyth v. 
Fladgaie (1891); trustee cannot delegate the execution of 
the trust. All that he is entitled to do is to avail himself of the 
services of others, wherever such employment is according to the 
usual course of business. It is, therefore, the duty of a solicitor, 
not so much himself to form or express an opinion on the value f 
the property offered to a trustee as security for an advance 
(though the law does not prevent him from so doing if he thinks 
fit) as to see that the trustee has before him the proper materials 
for forming a judgment of his own. He ought, therefore, to 
see, not only that the trustee has before him {)roper valuations 
of the property, but that he is made acquainted with any facts 
known to the solicitor, and not appearing by the valuation, which 
may affect the value of the property, and that his attention is 
directed to any rules laid down by the courts for the guidance of 
trustees with reference to such matter.’ ” 

The mortgagee is obviously in a very different position to a 
purchaser. The latter may be prepared to take some risks, and 
it must be inferred that he can set off exceptionally good invest- 
ments against those which, notwithstanding reasonable foresight, 
turn out badly. The position of the mortgagee, however, is not 
the same. He must take each mortgage on its merits and cannot 
average. He only obtains a comparatively low rate of interest, 
and in the event of the borrower not paying interest, or not 
repaying the debt, the lender will inevitably lose if the .security is 
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insufiicient. He cannot make up his losses on^one mortgage 
by an increase in the value of another property 'upon which he 
has lent money. Moreover, a purchaser c&n nurse and improve 
the property and choose the best time for sale, whereas the 
mortgagee has no control except to prevent malicious waste or 
removal of fixtures, timber, etc., where such waste jeopardises 
his security. 

Basis of Valuation. — We now come, then, to the important 
question, upon what basis is the value to be determined, and 
does such basis differ from that employed in the case of fixing 
a reserve for sale ? The answer appears to me to be, that the 
surveyor should ascertain the fair market value, by first arriving 
at a fair annual rent or otherwise. Everything, however, of a 
speculative or prospective nature must be rigidly excluded. If 
the property is leasehold, the covenants of the lease must be 
carefully examined, and the danger of forfeiture upon breach of 
covenant taken into account. The rate per cent, allowed in 
arriving at the years’ purchase should be comparatively high. 

Proportion of Value safely Lendable. — It must be re- 
membered, however, that the surveyor has a second safeguard, 
in advising as to what proportion of the capital value may safely 
be advanced upon the property. In this second part of his 
advice he should rely upon his judgment as much as in the 
first part, and not depend absolutely upon the fixed proportion of 
two-thirds. If there is any uncertainty as to the possibility of 
his figure being realised if sale should occur at an inopportune 
time, he should not hesitate to advise that the loan should be 
less than the two-thirds. Mortgagees, also, would be well 
advised to have their property re-valued periodically, or at all 
events investigation should be made from time to time as to 
whether any great depreciation has occurred. A holder of stock 
or shares examines his securities from time to time, and, if he 
considers advisable, cuts his losses. Of course it entails some 
expense, but if mortgagees examined their securities in the same 
way, they would probably save themselves from making any 
losses at all, and, on the other hand, it might be found that a 
larger amount could be advanced if required by the mortgagor. 
It is not at all out of place for a surveyor in his report to suggest 
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that the property should be re-valued at the end of a reasonable 
period if he thinks this desirable. 

Liability of Valuer. —With regard to the personal liability 
of the valuer if he values for the mortgagee, he is liable for 
negligence if he has not used proper care and the ability which 
a surveyor professing knowledge of values may reasonably be 
supposed to possess. In the words of Mr Justice Channell in 
Harriso 7 i v. Stephen so?i and Alexander'. “You cannot bring an 
action against a valuer for a mere error of judgment, — only if he 
has not taken some pains which he ought to have taken.” The 
measure of damages will be the whole loss sustained owing to 
the deficiency of security. An action for negligence cannot he 
sustained by a mortgagee unless there is a contractual relation 
between him and the surveyor. Thus, if a valuer is instructed 
by the mortgagor, and the mortgagee lends money on the strength 
of his report, and subsequently finds the security deficient, he 
cannot sue the surveyor for damages. 

It is very satisfactory, having regard to the very large number 
of mortgages that are made, to see how few are the cases 
of actions for negligence on the part of surveyors. I'he sense of 
responsibility, however, may well be pressed home by quoting a 
recent case, which will also serve to illustrate the proceedings 
taken for the recovery of interest and mortgage money. 

Plaintiffs solicitor wrote to the defendants, a firm of surveyors, 
that his client would be prepared to advance ;2^^5,5oo at 4I per 
cent, provided that, after defendants had reported, she was 
satisfied that she would be justified in making the advance, and 
subject to her solicitor being satisfied as to the title, 'fhe letter 
stated, “ The report you will make will be the one upon which my 
client will be guided in respect to the proposed loan, and she 
naturally wishes to know whether you would advise a prudent 
person to lend as much on the security offered.” The report 
sent by the defendants stated that the property was ample 
security, describing it as an excellent property in every way. The 
money was advanced, the mortgage deed being dated March 
1904. The interest due in September 1905 was not paid, and 
action was brought for interest early in 1906, but no money could 
be obtained under this judgment. Foreclosure action was then 
brought, and a receiver appointed. During a period of three' 
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months the receiver said the receipts amounted to ^690, and the 
total outgoings to over ^1,000. The propertf m question con- 
sisted of shops with flats over, and was defcribed the plaintiff’s 
witnesses as being very badly built. A member of the defendant’s 
firm said that he valued each house at being told that 

they cost build. He estimated the net income at ;^6oo, 

and, taking 14 years’ purchase, valued the property at ;^8,79o. 
In summing up, the judge said the question was whether the 
surveyor was deceived by the builder, and if so, whether he ought 
to have been. Any ordinary person might have been deceived, 
but that was why people employed an expert in such matters. 
Verdict was returned for the plaintiff for ;^i,75o. 

Valuer should not Act for Both Parties. — A valuer 
should not act for both parties, or he may run the risk of finding 
himself debarred from recovering his fees ; as in the case of 
Frjer v. Mood and Others^ where an architect acted for vendor 
and purchaser, and his decision was held to be prejudiced by 
conflicting interests. 

Valuer’s Fees. — There should be a settled agreement at 
the outset as to the surveyor’s fees. The usual practice is to 
charge one-third if the mortgage does not go through. This 
practice may appear to have the disadvantage of acting as an 
incentive to the valuer to make his valuation so that the money 
may be lent. On the other hand, however, the fees are paid 
by the mortgagor, and it would be hard to make him pay full 
fees upon more than one application. The full payment, more- 
over, is, in part, in respect of the responsibility which the valuer 
undertakes, and he cannot be said to have earned the full amount 
if the advance is not made. 

Report, — ^With regard to the valuer’s report, no special form 
is necessary. It is not usual to go into great details of the 
property, but it should be carefully described so as to leave no 
doubt as to the exact premises which have been valued, and it is 
always well to affix a plan to the report. If the report is for the 
use of trustees, this should be stated in the report. The value of 
the property should be given, and the sum which, in the valuer’s 
opinion, may safely be advanced; but details of the valuation 
should not be given. 
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Amount to be Lent on Agricultural Land, etc.— -Coming 
now to the amStftit which can be lent on agricultural property, 
due allowance should he made for repairs to buildings, hedges, 
etc., and the great deterioration in value accruing where these are 
not properly attended to. Timber must be excluded from the 
valuation, and also anything which can be easily removed. Care 
must also be taken in arriving at a fair annual rent where this 
is the basis of the valuation, for so much depends upon the 
personal element in farming. 1’hus, if money is lent to a good 
farmer, he may at any time sell his equity of redemption to a man 
who has not his ability or energy. I give below an example of 
a report made in the case of a freehold farm where the owner 
sought a loan of ;^4,ooo at 4 per cent, interest. 

Report as to Mortgage on Freehold Farm 

Broad Street, 

London, E.C., 3 farc 7 i 1909. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance wdth your instructions, I have 
made a careful survey of Holly Hill Farm, Kent, with a view 
to advising as to the value of the same, and the amount which 
you may safely lend on mortgage of the property at 4 per cent, 
interest as trustees of the estate of the late Col. John Brown, 
I understand that the land is held in fee simple, and that the 
custom of gavelkind does not apply. The land tax last year 
amounted to ^^4. 13s. 6d. and tithe rent-charge to ;/Qi. 5s, 

The property consists of about 183 acres 2 roods 5 poles, 
and I have marked the boundaries upon the plan herewith. 
There is a good residence, and the farm buildings are well 
placed and suitable to the holding. The land is in a high state 
of cultivation, and there are about 42 acres planted with hops, 
and 10 acres planted with young fruit trees of good varieties. 
The farm is occupied by the owner, and is in good condition 
and well farmed. 

I consider that the present value of the property is ;z{^5,85o, 
and that the sum of £3,900 may safely be advanced at 4J per 
cent, interest. 

I consider that the property should be again reported on in 
three years’ time. 


I am, etc. 
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Valuation on which Report is based.— The figures in the 
foregoing report are based upon the following valuation. The 
valuation, however, would not be submitfed with the report : — 

Fee-simple farm : 

183 acres 2 roods 5 poles, worth on lease £240 per annum. 
Deduct land tax - - - - ^4 13 6 

Tithe - 150 

25 

There is a large area under hops. This is a very varying crop, 
and in rather an unsettled condition, and the property should be 
re-valued in three years’ time. A safe amount to advance would 

be 

Ground Rents. — Ground rents, where themselves well 
secured on the rack rental value of the property, will form very 
good security for a loan on mortgage. A power to invest on 
the security of freehold hereditaments will authorise a loan on 
a mortgage of freehold ground rents. 

Suburban House Property. — A vast amount of money is 
continually being advanced on suburban house property. This 
kind of property is not difficult to value, and it should be a 
comparatively simple matter to advise as to the amount which 
may be advanced where the houses let well. Even here, however, 
there may be a great deterioration if the mortgage continues for 
a long time, and no doubt large amounts have been lost in the 
case of mortgages on basement houses in London suburbs, which 
now have to be let at very low rents in many cases. 

It will be unnecessary to give another report, but I give below 
a valuation for mortgage on a small suburban estate. 

Example 

The surveyor is instructed to report as to what sum can 
safely he lent on mortgage on the leasehold houses, Nos. i to 45 


Net income 

'fake years’ purchase - 
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Southampton Street, and Nos. i to 53 Arundel Street, Brixton. 
The facts as use<? in the valuation have eitiier been supplied by 
the solicitor or* ascertaintid by the valuer : — 


Total rents of 90 houses let on yearly and three- 

year agreements 

Eight empty houses — estimated rents - - - 265 


£3,^9° 

Deduct ground rents — ^£6 on each house - 588 


Deduct repairs, empties, collection, and 

management, say 20 per cent. - - - 540 


Net income £ 2,162 

45 years on 7 per cent, table Y.P. • - - 13.6 


£29,403 

The eight empty houses require an expenditure 

before letting of 320 


;£’29.o83 

Present value, say ;£2 9,000. 

The neighbourhood is well supplied with shops, facilities for 
travelling, etc., and the houses will probably continue to let well. 
Two-thirds may be advanced, say ;?^i8,5oo. 

Mansions and Large Residential Property.— Large 
residential property and mansions present very great difficulties, 
and must be dealt with carefully. These are in many cases 
built for occupation by the owner, or, at all events, he may have 
spent a large sum on special features and decorations to suit 
his own taste. Again, the neighbourhood may change, as we 
have seen in many districts within recent years, owing to the 
introduction of tramways or the building of factories, etc., or the 
opening up of large estates for building purposes. When the 
large houses in such circumstances become empty, they are often 
very difficult to let, and in the end a very low rent may have to 
be accepted. These remarks apply less to large houses and 
mansions in the West End of London than to large suburban 
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residences, but even in the favoured districts gf^the West End, 
where there is always a demand for such properties, fashion 
changes and new houses are built with modern improvements and 
conveniences, and old houses become difficult to dispose of, and 
in many cases are only reoccupied after a very heavy expenditure 
in reconstruction and improvement. 

Cost not a Basis. — In considering these properties, what- 
ever the surveyor does, he must banish from his mind all idea 
of the first cost of the building. To take an extreme case, 
reference may be made to the late Col. North’s house at Eltham, 
which cost a fabulous sum to erect. This property, upon the 
owner’s decease, came into the market, and after some years was 
eventually sold to the London County Council at a figure not 
much in excess of the value of the land. 

Building Land. — Again, if there is land attached to the 
house which has building value, the surveyor must be very 
careful how he takes this into account in valuing for mortgage. 
It must be remembered that land which is certain to have a good 
building value a few years hence cannot be held, but may have 
to be sold at a very disadvantageous time, when perhaps other 
estates in the district, but better placed, are also being developed. 

Unlet Houses and Cottage Property. — Unlet houses 
and cottage property cannot be regarded as good security for 
sums advanced on mortgage, and in reporting on such property 
the .surveyor should certainly act on very safe figures. 

Shops. — It has already been pointed out that in valuing 
shops great care must be exercised in arriving at a fair annual 
rent, and this is even more necessary in the case of valuation 
for mortgage than in other cases. We must estimate a rent at 
which the shops would be practically certain to let under any 
circumstances likely to arise. Thus, let us suppose a row of 
twenty shops in a fair residential neighbourhood. One of them 
is let to a draper at A^roo per annum on a seven years’ lease, 
and he starts his business with practically no opposition. At 
the end of the seven years he has made a good connection, 
and the landlord is able to demand from him a rent of ^^150 per 
annum on a renewal of his lease. Now, let us suppose that a 
large estate is developed close by. The owner erects a good row 
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of shops, and a large draper with a good amount of capital lakes 
three or four of tlfem. The first man may go to the wall, as so 
many small diapers dcP in the suburbs every }'ear. The shop 
becomes empty, and the landlord may now have to let it at 
or ^80 per annum. If the value has been based on a rental of 
^150 and two-thirds of the value advanced, the mortgagee is 
bound to lose if the mortgagor fails to pay. Even if the valua- 
tion was made on the basis of £100 per annum, there may still 
be insufficient to pay arrears of interest and expenses in addition 
to the mortgage money. 

Public Houses. — Mortgages on public houses cannot be 
considered as good investments, except indeed when the mort- 
gagee is the brewer or distiller, and is thus enabled to secure 
extra trade, possibly at high prices. In the case of Budge v. 
Gummow^ trustees advanced 400 on mortgage on a freehold 
hotel at Broadstairs. The trustees acted on the report of a 
London surveyor, who valued the property at £2,^00^ but this 
sum included £Soo in respect of the licence. The then tenant 
failed, and so did a subsequent tenant, and the house, after being 
empty for some time, was let at £60 per annum. The mortgagor 
paid no interest, and the trustees advanced sums for repairs, etc., 
and the total loss eventually amounted to ^^2,114. Surveyors 
valued the properly at between £Soo and ;^90o, and the 
trustees were charged with the sum of ;^i,4oo. 

Factories and Businesses. — We now come to the 
difficult question of mortgages on business premises and factories. 
Great care must be taken in advising as to the value for mortgage 
purposes of business premises and businesses carried on as a 
going concern. As indicated in a previous chapter, the land and 
premises, if disposed of at a forced sale, may not exceed the value 
of the land as a cleared site. Where a loan is made on .such 
premises, it is really secured on the business as well, and it is 
more in the province of the accountant and business expert to 
advise as to what sum it is safe to advance. The value of such 
a property will depend greatly upon its management, and the 
profits, and consequently the value, might seriously fall if the 
business were transferred, or in the extreme case of the mort- 
gagee being compelled to foreclose. 
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In illustration of the undesirability of lending money by way 
of mortgage on a going concern, reference may be made to the 
case of Whiteley v. Learoyd. In this ^ case th^ question was 
raised whether an advance of trust money on the mortgage of a 
freehold brickfield came within a power to invest in real securities. 
Sir W. Lindley, L.J., said that such a mortgage would be a real 
security within the power, if the value of the land, apart from the 
particular trade carried on upon it, was sufficient to secure the 
sum advanced, but that a security of so hazardous a nature, 
though in one sense and to some extent a real security, was not 
a proper security for trust money ; it was not, in truth, a real 
security for any sum beyond the value of the land. And Sir H. 
Cotton, L.J,, expressed his opinion that the mortgage of the 
land was undoubtedly a real security, and did not become less so 
because trade buildings and machinery were upon it, but that, in 
this case, the security depended for its value on the particular 
trade carried on there, and on the value of the buildings and 
machinery, which could only be used for that particular business, 
and which was not reasonably available for other purposes. The 
decision of the Court of Appeal, upheld on appeal to the House 
of Lords, was that the trustees were liable to make good the loss 
to the estate caused by the failure of the security. 

Short Leaseholds.— Short leaseholds are a very risky 
subject for mortgage. If the premises are unlet for a short 
time this fact may entirely change a good purchase price into 
a bad one. Another uncertain element is that of dilapidations at 
the end of the term. If a large sum on this account has to be 
met, as well as loss of interest, and the property is empty for 
some time, the mortgagee may very well lose the whole of the 
sum lent. 

Life Interests and Reversions.— Mortgages on life 
interests and reversions are principally confined to insurance 
companies, who are able to deal with them by means of sinking 
funds. It is obvious that the data are too uncertain to form a 
reliable basis for advising loans on properties depending on 
the duration of particular lives, but where a large number of such 
interests fare concerned and the rate of interest high, the insur- 
ance company, etc., may, on the whole, do well 
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TIMBER MEASURING AND VALUING 

In the sale of an estate which has miirh growing timber, 
the latter is dealt with either ( i ) by indiiding it in the sale of 
the land, or (2) it is first valued for the vendor, and it is made 
a, condition that the purchaser shall take the timber at a j)ricc 
stated : or the more usual method is (3) for the timber to be 
valued after the sale and the price agreed by two surveyors, 
representing the vendor and purchaser respectively, or by an 
umpire appointed by them. 

What is Timber? — In the eyes of the law, oak, ash, and 
elm trees of the age of twenty years and upwards are timber in 
any part of the country, provided there is siitticient sound 
wood in them to make a good post, Other trees are included 
in the term in different districts, according to the custom of the 
locality. A standard which is sometimes adopted instead of 
age, is to take a minimum quarter girl of 6 im, measured over 
bark at a height of 5 ft. from the ground. The difficulty 
does not arise as often as it might, however, as tim!)er 4 ike ’’ 
trees are generally included in the separate valuation. This 
term would bring in probably all trees of the requisite size 
except fruit trees, and would include walnut trees. The 
stipulation commonly includes all trees down to tellers and 
saplings of the value of one shilling per stick, and in some 
cases underwood as well. Where the timber is sold for clear- 
ing it is sometimes felled, when there is no difficulty in 
measuring. In other cases a few trees are felled ; but as a 
rule the timber is sold standing, and the purchaser has to use 
his judgment as to its soundness, etc. 

Quarter-girt Measure. — There are several methods of 
measuring the timber in a tree, and they give very varying 

q 6s 
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cubical contents. The most common method,^ however, and 
the only one which it is intended to deal with here is the quarter- 
girt measure. * • 

The value of timber is placed at so much per foot cube, and 
this price is determined with due regard to the fact .]^that the 
tree is standing, and that expense must be incurred in felling, 
stripping, trimming, and carting before the timber can be 
considered saleable as such in the market. So far as trimming 
is concerned, the application of the quarter-girt rule makes the 
necessary correction ; for bark and branches the valuer exercises 
his judgment. 

The quarter-girt rule is to take the length of the stick of 
timber, and multiply it by the square of one quarter of the mean 
girt of the tree measured as under the bark. The dimensions are 
usually taken in feet as to the height, and in inches or half 
inches as to the quarter girt. To get the cubic contents in feet, 
it is necessary, therefore, to reduce the inches to feet by dividing by 
144. Tables are given on pp. 334, 335 showing the cubic content 
in feet corresponding to a particular length in feet and quarter 
girt in inches. If the tree is felled, the length can easily be 
measured, and the girt taken in the middle with a string, which 
is then folded into four. If, as is usual, however, the timber is 
standing, it is measured as follows : — 

The height of the tree must be estimated, if necessary with 
the aid of a bamboo gauge 20 ft. or so in height, marked with 
alternate feet painted black and white, but with experience this 
pole can be dispensed with. To ascertain the quarter girt, a 
measurement round the stick of timber is made by means of 
a leather measuring strap, graduated in half inches of quarter 
girt, at a height of some 5 or 6 ft from the ground. Then an 
estimate is made of the quarter girt 5 or 6 ft. from top of stick. 
The mean of these two dimensions is the gross mean quarter 
girt. Deduction, varying according to the particular tree, must be 
made in respect of the thickness of the bark, and the remainder 
gives the net mean quarter girt for purposes of calculation. 

To estimate the quarter girt at the top of the stick, allow- 
ance must be made for taper, an average allowance being i in. 
to every 6 ft in height This taper, of course, varies with diiferent 
trees, and with experience a nearer estimate can be obtained 
than by this rough allowance of i in. to 6 ft. AVhere branches 
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<ire included, it will be more difficult to estimate the quarter girt 
of them, the measurement at a height being very difficult to 
gauge exrep^after mu5h practice. 

The reduction for bark is about one-eighth for elms and other 
very thick barked trees, and one-twelfth for oak trees, allowing 
rather less for very big trees. Here again, however, the valuer 
must use his judgment, as trees vary very much, according to the 
conditions under which they arc grown. 

How much of a tree should be measured depends on the 
facts. The bole is, of course, measured ; sometimes the bole 
and a principal branch, rarely the bole and two branches, the 
remainder of the tree being thrown in. In Herefordshire, 
Kent, and some other districts only the bole is measured; in 
Lancashire two limbs are included if there are two of timber size, 
but the more usual practice is to take the bole and one limb. 
Trees of less than 6 in. quarter girt are not timber, but saplings 
or tellers, and are priced at is. to 3s. each, or at so much 
per dozen. 

Defects. — There are several defects which may occur in 
trees and seriously depreciate their value for timber purposes. 
'Fhe principal of these can only be briefly referred to iiere. Heart- 
shakes are fissures extending from the centre and gradually lessen- 
ing in width as they approach the sa[) wood. It is often quite 
impossible to detect these in standing timber. Star-shakes are 
similar, but they widen towards the sap wood, and where serious 
are generally indicated by long excrescences on the bark. Clup- 
shakes or ring-slrakes split one annual ring from another, and 
may be generally discovered by the expert by tapping the tree 
with the foot. Besides these defects, very old trees are often 
more or less decayed and practically worthless, except for purposes 
of firewood. These, again, yield to the test of knocking or kick- 
ing. Any of these defects, if bad, may seriously reduce the value 
of the timber, but the proper allowance to be made can only be 
gauged by experience and by seeing how particular trees can be 
converted at the saw mill. 

Prices. — With regard to the prices which various trees will 
fetch in the market per cubic foot, various circumstances must 
be taken into account, the ease or otherwise of getting the 
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timber out of the wood, the demand for bark, and lop and top, 
nearness to railway or water carriage, and condition and level of 
roads. Thus, Mr Parry, the chief engineer of the Liverpool 
Corporation Waterworks, stated before the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Forestry in 1902 that he was only able to get 4d. per 
foot for fine larch timber at Lake Vyrnwy, but at the station it 
would be worth is. to is. 3d. per cubic foot. It is only possible, 
therefore, to give a rough indication of the limits in price which 
various kinds of trees may be expected to realise. On the average, 
lop, top, and bark about cover the cost of felling, etc., but whether 
this is so in a particular case depends upon the demand for them 
in the district. 

Principal Features of Timber Trees. —The principal 
features by which the most important timber trees may be recog- 
nised at all times of the year and the prices per cubic foot are 
given below. Timber is generally sold in the winter, -when the 
leaves have fallen, and identification will then depend upon the 
shape of the tree, and the appearance of bark, twigs, and leaf 
buds. It must be remembered that trees of the same species 
vary very much, according to the circumstances under which they 
are grown and the nature of the soil. Timber grown in copses 
is generally straighter and longer in the bole and of better quality 
than that grown in the open and in hedgerows. In the latter 
case injury is often done to trees by nails, iron, etc., and by 
improper lopping. The character of the soil should always be 
noted, as this is often an important factor in determining the 
value of the timber. Where branches are measured it may be 
necessary to take these at a different price from the bole ; e,g.^ in 
a fine oak the bole may be worth 2s. 6d. per cubic foot, and two 
branches may possibly be taken at is, per cubic foot. 

Acacia (false) or Locust Tree — 

Japanese appearance. Thorns on twigs of young trees. 

Bole , — Beautifully ridged and. furrowed. 

Leams.-^Umy pairs of opposite oval leaflets, appear 
late. 

—Pea-shaped, white, long racemes. 

Fruit — In long narrow pods. 

Frke , — About is. per cubic foot. 
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Alder — ( fipgnd generally by water). 

Bark, — Dark, soft, occasional excrescences. 

• • 

Leaves, — Battledore-shaped, something like hazel, but 
blunter at the ends and with longer stalks, somewhat 
glutinous. 

Flowers, — Catkin. Female catkins hang on branches 

long after the seed has fallen. ITey have somewhat 
the appearance of bunches of miniature, dark coloured, 
oval pine cones. 

Price, — I'kom 6d. to lod. per cubic foot 
Ash — 

Beautiful umbrageous tree, grows rapidly on almost 
any soil, but the best timber is found on stiff 
clay. 

Bark. — dliick, ash colour, fairly distinctive. Excre- 
scences on the bark are a sign of poor timber. 

Leaves, — Number of long, pointed leaflets in pairs, fall 
early. 

Buds, — Large, black, opposite. 

Flowers, — Loose spikes from side of the branches. 

Fyuit , — Samara in clusters. 

Price, — Small, rod, to is. 3d. per cubic foot. 

Large, up to 2s. 6d. per cubic foot ; or, 

Under 15 ft, lod. to is. per cubic foot 
From 15 ft. to 25 ft, is. to 2s, per cubic foot 
Over 25 ft., 2s. to 2s. 6d. per cubic foot. 


Beech — 

Fine stately tree. Best trees are grown in close con- 
tact in good loam. Copper-beech, very ornamental 
tree with deep red leaves. 

Bark, — Silver-grey, smooth, very distinctive. 

Leaves. — Oval, pointed, smooth, glossy, ribbed beneath, 
deep green (sometimes copper or purple-brown). 

Buds, — Brown, long, oat-shaped. 

Fruit — Three-sided nut, in hard prickly shell 

Price, — Small, 6d. per cubic foot. 

Large, is. to is, 6d, per cubic foot. 
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Birch-— r r 

Very distinctive graceful tree. Will thrive on poor 

soil ^ 

Leaves,— long-stalked, triangular, serrated. 

Price.— From 4d. to is. per cubic foot. 

Cedar — 

Cedar of Lebanon, massive, handsome tree, fan-like 
appearance of branches. 

Deodar, pyramidical. 

Atlas, somewhat similar to deodar. 

Price.— From 6d. to is. 3d. per cubic foot. 

Chestnut (Horse)— 

Branches, — Distinct droop with upward bend at end. 

Bole. — Commonly twisted. 

Bark. — Dark, thin, smooth. 

Twigs. — Thick. 

Leaves. — Digitate, coarsely toothed, generally seven 
divisions in a leaf, long stalks. 

Buds. — Large, glutinous, opposite. 

Blower. — Very handsome, white or pink. 

Bruit. — One or two nuts in husk with thick spikes. 

Price, — From 4d. to is. per cubic foot 


Chestnut (Spanish or sweet) — 

Handsome tree, very liable to cup-shakes when grown 
in poor soil. It prefers a sandy loam. This tree 
deteriorates after sixty or seventy years of age, the heart 
showing signs of decay. The young wood is the most 
durable. 

Bole. — Commonly twisted. 

Bark. — Fluted in old trees, smooth in young. 

Leaves. — Lanceolate, toothed, glossy, 9 to 10 in. in 
length. 

Blowers. — Groups of flowers on long catkins. 

Bruit — Generally three in a husk, the outside of which 
has large number of thin spikes. 

Pnce.—Fvom. rod. to 2s. per cubic foot 
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Large tfe?!, grows best on deep loam, and where it grows 
to g^reat size, 4 his is a sign of good rich soil. 

£ark. — Rough, thick. 

Leaves. — Small, heart-shaped, serrated. 

Buds. — Small, pointed. 

Flower. — Red, small. 

Wych elm has less upright trunk, more spreading branches, 
larger leaf, and less corrugated bark, than the common 
species, and is not so particular as to soil, thriving on 
light soil on mountain sides. 

Price. — From 6d. to is. 4d. per cubic foot. 

Firs and Pines — * 

Douglas, lod. to is. 2d. per cubic foot. 

Scotch, 6d. to 9d. per cubic foot. 

Silver, 3d. to 6d. per cubic foot. 

Spruce, 4d. to 6d. per cubic foot. 

Holly— 

Price (when of timber size). — is. 6d. to 3s. per cubic foot 
Hornbeam — 

Large trees very apt to run .shaky. Useful hedge plant. 
Bark. — Hard, smooth. 

Leaf. — Similar to beech, but more serrated. 

Buds. — Oat-shaped, similar to beech, but much smaller. 
Flowers. — Small and greenish, hop-like catkins. 

Price. — IS. to is. 6d. ; large trees up to 2s. per cubic foot. 

Larch — 

Best trees found where the air is dry and crisp. Trees 
grown in plains and near the coast are apt to be rotten 
at the heart. 

The only deciduous conifer, and therefore easily recog- 
nised in winter by the absence of foliage. 

Needles. — Short, growing on tufts. 

Fruit . — Ovate-oblong cones, about an inch in length. 

Price. — gd. to is. 3d. per cubic foot, 
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Lime — 

Graceful umbrageous tree. 

Bark — Thin. 

Z^am.-Heart-shaped, serrated, very tender green in 
spring. 

Twigs, — Cylindrical. 

B?^ds.—Rtdy alternate. 

Floimrs, —Small, yellowish-green. 

Fruit.--~ln small cluster on long thin stem attached to a 
thm narrow bract, which acts as a wing ” to the seeds. 
Price. — gd, to is. 6d, per cubic foot. 


Maple — 

Small tree. 

Five-pointed on long stalks. 
Buds, — Red, alternate. 

Flowers, — Yellowish-green corymb. 

Two-winged samara. 

Price.-- 6d. to is. per cubic foot. 


Oak (English) — 

The best trees are grown on stiff clayey soil, those grown 
on bare rocky or sandy soil often turn out shakey and 
rotten at the heart. If sound, the price increases with 
the age and size of the tree, and it has been stated that 
120 years is the most profitable age at which to cut 


-Broad and overhanging, branches 
Zfai-'i.— Tough, thick, dark. 

J^cdvcs. Sinuate or scalloped. 
^i^Zf.—Clustered. 

■Fruit.— Kcom. 


twisted. 


Price. Small, is. ; medium, is. 3d, ; 
2S. to 3s. per cubic foot. 


large clear butts. 


Oak (Turkey or Italian)— 
Leaf . — Sharp indentation. 
Buds. — Hairy. 


Zrvi/.-Acorn, dark cup, mossy-looking. 
/««.-Halfas much as English oak. 
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Oak (Holm)— 

Evergreen, ornamental tree. 

JBark.^Yoxy dSrk, thin, rather rough. 

Leaves, — Something like holly. 

Fruit. — Very small acorn. 

Price. — When of timber size, half as much as English oak. 


Plane — 

Found in large quantities in London. 

Brafiches. — Irregular, wavy appearance. 

Bark. — Very thin ; scales oif, and leaves pale green 
patches. 

Leaves. — Palmate with five distinct points, very smooth. 
Seeds. — Round prickly balls. 

Price. — 6d. to is. per cubic foot. 


Poplar — 

Many species ; branches all have an upward tendency ; 
leaves, heart-shaped; flower, catkin; buds, large on 
wrinkled stems; seed enveloped in a mass of cottony 
down. 

White — 

Lofty tree, with fine spreading head. 

Bark. — Grey, with black lozenge-shaped markings. 
Leaves. — Fleart-shaped, toothed, dark green above, 
white downy under-surface. 

Price. — 6d. to is. 

Grey — 

Very similar to white, but leaf not downy; generally 
begins to rot in the heart when forty or fifty years old. 

Black — 

Lofty tree, with spreading head. 

Bark. — Dark, very rough. 

Buds. — Viscous. 

Leaves. — Perfectly smooth, roughly triangular, 
id. or 2 d. more than white poplar. 
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Poplar {continued ) — 

Aspen. — V ery thin twigs, very graceful 

Lombardy — 

Straight, spire shape. 

Price. — 3d. per cubic foot. 

Sycamore (Greater Maple) — 

Big tree, with spreading umbrageous head. 

Bark. — Smooth, sometimes flaked, sometimes peeling like 
plane. 

Leaves. — Large, palmate, coarsely serrated leaves on long 
stalks. 

Buds. — Opposite, green. 

Seed. — Double-winged samara. 

Price. — From 6d. per cubic foot for small trees; is. to 
IS. 6d. per cubic foot for large trees. 

Walnut — 

Lofty tree, with large spreading branches. Twigs are 
strongly aromatic. 

Bark. — Young trees, greyish green. In old trees the 
bark has deep fissures. 

Leaves. — Two to four pairs of leaflets, with a terminal. 

Flower . — Catkin . 

Fruit. — Drupe-like, with fleshy husk. 

Price. — IS. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per cubic foot. Burrs fetch a 
high price for cabinetmaking. 

WlLLOW^ — 

Many species ; usually found near water. 

Bark. — Very rough and irregular. 

Leaves. — ^Vary with different varieties : generally long 
and pointed. 

Buds. — Close to twig ; sometimes bright yellow or red. 

Price. — 6d. to is. 4d. per cubic foot. If suitable for 
cricket bats value very great. 



CHAPTER VI 

ARBITRATION 

The subject of arbitrations, more especially with reference to the 
compulsory purchase of land, is of great importance to valuers, as 
they are not only called upon to give advice and to give evidence 
on behalf of the parties, but are frequently appointed also as 
arbitrators and umpires. Arbitrations are judicial trials by lay 
judges of matters in dispute. They are generally resorted to 
because of their convenience and the rapidity with which a 
decision may be obtained. 

How Arbitrations Arise. — Arbitrations may arise either 
by agreement of the parties, by order of the Courts when an 
action is pending, or by Act of Parliament. Any present or 
future differences which might be the subject of civil litigation 
may be referred to arbitration. When an action is pending, 
the Court, subject to any right to have particular cases tried 
by a jury, may refer any question arising, for inquiry or report, 
to any official or special referee. The referee reports to the 
Court, giving the judge sufficient details for him to decide the 
question at issue, and the report may be adopted either wholly 
or in part. The Court also has power, where all the parties 
consent, or where any prolonged examination of documents or 
any scientific or local investigation is involved, or where the 
question in dispute consists wholly or in part of matters of 
account, to order the whole matter, or any question of fact 
arising therein, to be tried before a special referee or arbitrator 
respectively agreed on by the parties, or by an official referee 
or officer of the Court. Unless set aside by the Court, the 
report or award in such case is equivalent to the finding of a 
jury. 
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Arbitration Act, 1889. — The principal of Parliament 
regulating arbitrations is the Arbitration Act, 1889, and this 
should be carefully studied by any^ person ^contemplating 
referring matters to arbitration, or by any professional man 
interested in the conduct of such a case. The Act applies to all 
arbitrations except in so far as it is inconsistent with, the sub- 
mission, or with the Act of Parliament requiring the arbitration. 
There are a large number of such Acts, and several of them have 
sections as to appointment of arbitrators, times for award, etc., 
and provision for costs, etc., which will over-rule the Arbitra- 
tion Act where these Acts apply. The remaining provisions 
of the Arbitration Act which are not inconsistent with the Act 
governing the arbitration will, however, be incorporated. 

No action can be brought to enforce a reference to arbitra- 
tion, but sec. 4 of the Act gives the Court power to stay pro- 
ceedings in any action in respect of any matter which the parties 
have previously agreed to refer to arbitration. The application 
must be made by an interested party before he takes any other 
steps in the action, and the judge must be satisfied that such 
party was and is still able and willing to proceed with the 
arbitration. The Act also provides for the appointment of an 
arbitrator by the Court in the event of one party refusing or 
delaying to appoint. 

The agreement to refer matters to arbitration is call,ed a sub- 
mission, This must be in writing and signed by the parties. 
The arbitrators and the Court will act in strict accordance 
with its terms, so that it is important that it should be carefully 
prepared. Section 2 of the Act enacts that any submission, 
unless a contrary intention is expressed therein, shall be deemed 
to include the provisions set forth in the first schedule of 
the Act, so far as they are applicable to the reference under 
submission. These provisions are of great importance, as any 
person simply signing an agreement to refer a dispute to arbi- 
tration, thereby agrees to all the terms of the schedule, that 
he shall submit to be examined on oath or affirmation, that he 
will produce books, etc., and do all other things which during 
the proceedings on the reference the arbitrator or umpire may 
require. The schedule is accordingly quoted below. 
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Arbitration Act, 1889. Schedule I. 

Provisions to he implied in Submissions. 

(a) If no other mode of reference is provided, the reference 
shall be to a single arbitrator. 

{b) If the reference is to two arbitrators, the two arbitrators 
may appoint an umpire at any time within the period 
during which they have power to make an award. 

(c) The arbitrators shall make their award in writing within 
three months after entering on the reference, or after 
having been called on to act by notice in writing 
from any party to the submission, or on or before any 
later day to which the arbitrators, by any writing 
signed by them, may from time to time enlarge the 
time for making the award. 

{d) If the arbitrators have allowed their time or extended 
time to expire without making an award, or have 
delivered to any party to the submission, or to the 
umpire, a notice in writing stating that they cannot 
agree, the umpire may forthwith enter on the 
reference in lieu of the arbitrators. 

{e) The umpire shall make his award within one month 
after the original or extended time appointed for 
making the award of the arbitrators has expired, 
or on or before any later day to which the umpire, by 
any writing signed by him, may, from time to time, 
enlarge the time for making his award. 

(/) The parties to the reference, and all persons claiming 
through them respectively, shall, subject to any legal 
objection, submit to be examined by the arbitrators 
or umpire, on oath or affirmation, in relation to the 
matters in dispute, and shall, subject as aforesaid, 
produce before the arbitrators or umpire, al! books, 
deeds, papers, accounts, writings, and documents 
within their possession or power respectively, which 
may be required or called for, and do ail other things 
which, during the proceedings in the reference, the 
arbitrators or umpire may require. 

{£) The witnesses on the reference shall, if the arbitrator or 
umpire think fit, be examined on oath or affirmation* 
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{h) The award to be made by the arbitrators or umpire shall 
be final and binding on the parties'^ and the persons 
claiming under them respective^. f 

(/) The costs of the reference and award shall be in the 
discretion of the arbitrators or umpire, who may 
direct to and by whom and in what manner those 
costs or any part thereof shall be paid, and may tax 
or settle the amount of costs to be so paid, or any 
part thereof, and may award costs to be paid as 
between solicitor and client. 

Advantage of Single Arbitrator.— It is, as a rule, more 
satisfactory to appoint one arbitrator by mutual agreement if this 
can be managed. Where two arbitrators are appointed, they are 
apt each to side with the party appointing them, and thus do not 
act with that judicial impartiality which is desirable. 

Procedure. — The arbitrators will sit together and take 
evidence in the presence of all parties. It is not necessary for 
the parties to be represented by counsel, and indeed counsel 
are sometimes barred by the terms of the submission. If one 
party is represented by counsel, he should give the others 
notice. The arbitrator has power to refuse to hear solicitors 
or counsel if he thinks proper. The proceedings generally 
follow the usual course of the Courts, but the arbitrators have 
full discretion as to procedure. All evidence tendered will 
generally be accepted unless it is objected to. The arbitrators, 
as a rule, have full discretion as to costs, and should one party 
insist on calling evidence which is irrelevant, the arbitrator can 
make him bear the cost of such evidence. After hearing all 
the evidence, the arbitrators formulate their award in private. 
They may call in legal or other professional advice as to the 
form. If the arbitrators ' cannot agree on any point, the whole 
reference goes to the umpire, unless the submission otherwise 
provides. 

Special Cases. — Any arbitrator, umpire, or referee may at 
any stage of the proceedings, and shall, if so directed by the 
Court or a judge, state in the form of a special case for the 
opinion of the Court, any question of law arising in the course 
of the reference. An arbitrator or umpire has power also to 
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state the award, as to the whole or part thereof, in the form of 
a special case lor the opinion of the Court. This is generally 
done by an aTternative%.ward. In the rase of Shorfs, Limited^ 
V. London County Council, the arbitrator stated tlxat his 
award was for ^7,165. He 'had not allowed for the lo per 
cent, for compulsory purchase or anything for the reversion to 
the trade at the end of eighty years, but he stated a case, and if 
it was decided that these items .should be included he allowed 
^7^6 f{)r compulsory purchase and £^io,o(>2 for reversionary 
trade loss. The Court held that he was right in disallowing 
these items. 

The Award. -- The award should be (a) certain in its 

terms, {C) final as to its decision, (c) reasonable, consistent, 
and legal, {d) within the arbitrator’s jurisdiction (it must not 
involve any other parties than those to the submission), 
(e) inclusive of all points submitted, (f) made within the 

time allowed by the submission or the Act, {^) signed by the 

arbitrators in each other's presence. 

The C'ourt may remit an award to the arbitrator for 

reconsideration, or in case of misconduct it may remove the 
arbitrator, or set the award aside. 

Arbitration or Valuation. — It is very necessary to 

distinguish between an arbitration, where the matter is decided 
by the arbitrator judicially on evidence tendered by the parlies, 
and a mere appraisement or valuation, where the valuer decides 
the matter from his own expert knowledge. In the latter case 
a valuer would be liable for negligence, but not when he is acting 
as an arbitrator. Upon the other hand, the Arbitration Act 
would not apply in the case of an appraisement or valuation. 
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COMPENSATION FOR COMPULSORY 
PURCHASE 

As in other parts of this volume, the legal aspect of the 
question will be referred to as briefly as possible, consistently 
with giving the reader the general knowledge necessary to 
understand the basis on which valuations are made. Further 
reference should be made to the standard law books on the 
subject. 

Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845.— It found 

early in last century that it was quite impossible for railways, 
waterworks, and other works for the benefit of the public to be 
carried out, unless the promotors were given special powers 
of acquiring the necessary land. A very large number of 
private Acts were passed, each containing lengthy provisions 
for the acquisition of land. A Parliamentary Committee sat 
on the question in 1844, with the result that in 1845 the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act was passed, to consolidate in one 
Act the “provisions usually introduced into Acts of Parlia- 
ment relative to the acquisition of lands recjuired for under- 
takings or works of a public nature, and to the compensation 
to be made for the same.” This Act forms the basis of 
compensation law, and should be carefully studied by the 
surveyor. 

The Act does not give any new powers for acquiring land; 
this must still be acquired by means of a public statute or 
private Act, usually referred to as “the special Act.” The 
Lands Clauses Act is incorporated with every Act subse- 
quently passed, authorising the purchase or taking of lands for 
a public undertaking, except so far as it is inconsistent with 
such special Act, or is thereby specially excluded. The 
special Act commonly lays down special procedure with 
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n*ierencc to partifuilar points, and will, in so far, override the 
i(eneral Act. 'fhe Act of 1845 is divided into jjarts, each 
introduced by descriptive words, and any of these parts may 
he incorporated in a spiiciul Act by mentioning these words, 
thus: '^Ahat pari of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of 
1845 wiiich relates to the taking of lands otherwise than 
by agreement shall be incorporated herewith.’’ It is important 
to realise the st'ope of the Act, and the lu^adings of the various 
sets of clauses are accordingly set out below 


Sceiio^is. 

6-15. 

i6-bS. 


69-80. 


8 i-8;v 

84-91. 


92. 

93, 94, 

95-98- 

99-107. 
io8-i 14. 
its-ii8. 
119-122. 
123. 

124-126. 


127-132. 


133- 


134- 

135- 

136- 149, 
ISO, 151. 


Purchase of lands by agreement. 

Purchase and taking of lands otherwise than by 
agreement. 

(Application of) purchase money or compensation 
coining to parties having limited interest, or |>re- 
vented from treating, or not making title. 

Conveyance of lands. 

Ihitry upon lands by the promoters of the under- 
taking. 

As to selling part of house, etc. 

Small portions of intcasected land. 

Ciopyhold lands. 

Copyhold lands being common or waisie lands. 

Lands subject to niortgagic 

Lands charged with rent-charge, etc. 

Lands subjc'Ct to leases. 

Limit of time for compulsory purchase. 

Interests in land.s which have !)y mistake been 
omitted to be purchased. 

Lands acquired but not required for the under- 
taking. (Superfluous lands.) 

Land tax and poor’s rates to be made good. 
{Deficiency.) 

Service of notices upon company. 

Tender of amends. 

Recovery of forfeitures, penalties, and costs. 

Access to special Act by all parties interested. 


Procedure. — Intention to apply to Parliament for permission 
to introduce the private Bill must be advertised, and applications 

() 
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made to owners, etc., of lands to be purchased, inquiring whether 
they assent, dissent, or are neutral. The owncr^ position requires 
careful consideration, even at this early stitpje, and ht‘will generally 
be well advised to reply that he dissents. If it is considered 
desirable, he may apply for leave to oppose the Bill. In this way 
he may pos.sil>ly obtain concessions difficult to obtain at a later 
stage. Unis, wliere compensation wr)rks are required by the Act, 
the company can onl}' be rerpiired to do such as are necessary, 
having regard to the present user of the neighbouring land. If 
this is now agricultural, but has pros[)ective building value, the 
bridges, etc., which the company are comj)elled to build may be 
insufficient for the jiroper development of the land. If the Bill is 
opposed, the company may, on condition of the opposition being 
removed, <‘onsent to make wider bridges, and so on. .Similarly in 
the cases of large businesses, which would be damaged by removal, 
an agreement for reinstatement may often be obtained at this 
stage. 

The special Bill is required by the Standing Orders of 
Parliament to be accompanied by plans showing the lands to be 
taken, and by books of reference giving, as far as possible, the 
names and addresses of all owners and occupiers affected. Limits 
of deviation within which the works arc to be carried out, and 
sections showing the levels to be adhered to, are marked on the 
plans, and the Act gives the undertakers power to take such of 
these lands as may be required for the purposes of the Act. There 
is generally power also to acquire, by agreement, lands up to a 
certain limit, for general or extraordinary purposes. In some 
cases public authorities are empowered to take more land than is 
actually required, with a view to recoupment. Their Acts also 
frequently restrict the compensation for improvements to those 
affected at the date of the passing of the Bill, or even earlier. 

It will be noticed that the undertakers are only empowered 
to purchase lands for the purposes of the Act. Any agreement to 
nse the land for other purposes is illegal, and any other user can 
be stopped. 

The undertakers will, in the course of the Bill through 
Parliament, be subjected to opposition by interested owners, and 
many of the objections will be removed by arrangement between 
the partites. Any agreements entered into should be embodied in 
the Bill and ma(le contingent upon the passing of the Bill 
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I'he clauses with reference to purchase by agreement ('mpower 
persons under disability and with limited interest to sell land. 
The appli(‘ation of the*^purchase consideration is dealt with in a 
later part of the Act. 

Notice to Treat. — After the passing of the Act, in the (!ase 
of any land the Cfioipany wisli to acquire, the\' must serv'c notices 
t() tn.*at, upon all int< ‘rested parties, except tenants for a year or 
less. 'rh(i notice must state t\vt partic'ulars of the land najuired, 
demand (jf the parties the* parlit'ulars of their estate or inten.‘Ht 
thc‘rein, and of the claims ma<le by them in respect tluu'eof, and 
stale tliat the preanoUas are willing to tnuit for the purchase of the 
lands, and as to the compensatirm to be made to all parties for the 
damage that maybe sustained by them by reason of thit execution 
of the works. 

d'he service of tlic notice to tn^at establislies a semi-contractual 
relationsliip. 'i'he <!om{)any, on the one liand, is bound to proceed 
with the purchase, and, ou the c>ther hand, the ow'ners are debarred 
from dealing with the land in any way s(j as to affect the intentst 
of the undertakers, d'hey cannot grant any imwv leases, etc., and 
must serve any n(ai('e‘s to quit, etc., wiiich the coni{)uny n.^quire, 
and w'hich lliey have powx-r to serve. 

The Claim. — After tlie notio' has been serviid, tlie* owmer has 
tw'enty-one days in wiiich to formulate his claim and agree with 
the company. A formal claim is not neciissary e*xcept wiiere llu* 
owmer rtjquires the compensation to be^ assijssed by arbitration 
under sec. 23. It should be realised that once the claim has 
been made it cannot l)e witlidrawm, and it is thus most important 
that a competent surveyor familiar with compensation law should 
be consulted, in order that the claim may include everything the 
owmer is entitled to be compensated for. 

Jury Notice. — On the expiry of the twenty-one days the 
promoters serve the owmer with a notice of their intention to 
summon a Jury. Such notice must specify the compensation 
which they are willing to pay. The owmer may accept the offer, 
or within ten days give notice of his desire for the amount to he 
settled !)y arbitration. Otlierwise, the promoters summon a jury 
in due course. Tlie (jwner may accept tlie offer any time before 
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the verdict has been given, but he will have tj[ pay his share of 
the costs if he accepts at the eleventh hour. 

Method of Assessing Compensation.— Failing agreement, 
the Act prescribes that the compensation shall be assessed as 
follows : — 

A. Bv Justices (or a magistrate). 

1. Where the amount of the claim does not exceed 

A^5o (sec. 22). 

2. In cases of yearly or inferior tenancy (sec. 121). 

B. Bv Arbitrai'ion. 

T. Where the claimant gives notice of his desire for 

arbitration (sec. 23 or sec. 68). 

2. Where an owner, absent at the time compensation is 

awarded under sec. 64, returns and is dissatisfied. 

3. Superfluous lands (sec. 1 30). 

C. Bv A Jury. 

1. Where claimant does not require arbitration as above 

(sec. 23). 

2. Where arbitrators or umpire have failed within the 

prescribed time to make award. 

3. Under sec. 68, when so required by the owner. 

D. By a Surveyor appointed by Two Justices. 

1 . In case of an owner absent from the country, or who 

cannot be found, or does not appear at hearing of 

jury (sec. 58). 

2. In case of common lands where commoners do not 

appoint committee (sec. 106). 

3. For deposit under sec. 85. 

The provisions with regard to arbitration procedure are very 
full, but the Arbitration Act, 1889, will also apply where it is con- 
sistent with the Lands Clauses Act and the special Act. Thus, 
the appointment cannot be revoked except by consent; the 
award may be remitted for correction ; arbitrators have power to 
alter mistakes in the award and to state the award in the form of a 
special case. 

Que.stions of title are not within the jurisdiction of arbi- 
trators or jury, but upon questions of quantum there is no appeal 
from their award or verdict. 
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Costs. — Ahc^[UL*sti<jn of payment of cohts is laid down by the 
Act. In the case of an arbitration or in(|uiry by jury, if the sum 
awarded is greater thaifthat previously offered by the [)romotors, 
the latter pay all costs. The amount of the offer should not be dis- 
closed to the jury or arbitrator. If an equal or less sum is awarded, 
each party pays its own costs and one-half those of the inquiry. 

Where an offer has been made by the ])romoters on serving a 
jury notice, and the ownta recjuires the comf)ensation to be 
assessed by arbitration, the promoters are not !)ound by tlie offer 
refernai to, but may make another offer, 'This .should be made 
at once on receipt of the notice requiring arbitration, before the 
owner has been put to any further expense, hi the case of 
assessment by a surveyor appointed by justices, the ex[)enses of 
the valuation are paid by the promoters. If the owner requires 
an arbitration and the surveyor's valualitai is upheld, the arbi- 
trators have power to settle costs, and to determine by whom they 
siiall be paid. If, however, the sum awarded is greater than that 
fixed by th(.‘ surveyor, all the costs of and incident to the arbitra- 
tion must be paid by the promoters. 

What Compensation includes.— Section 23 presides that 
the compensation shall include not only the value of the land to 
lie taken, but als(^ the damage, if any, to be sustained by the 
owner of the lands by reason of the severing of the lands taken 
from tile other lands of such owner, or otherwise injuriously 
affecting suAi other lands by the exercise of the powers of this 
or the special Act, or any Act incorporattxi therewitli. 

'rhe land taken must be assessed at its value to the owner, 
who must be regarded as an unwilling seller. Hence a liberal 
view of the value is justified. An addition of lo per cent, is 
generally made to the value of land and buildings taken. It is 
doubtful whether this was originally intended to cover expenses of 
reinvestment, or was on account of pu.ssibilities of value which 
could not be foreseen, or merely as some recompense to the 
owner for his being turned out of his property. Where the land 
has special adaptability for the purpose for which it is required 
for a reservoir for a water-supply undertaking), this fact must be taken 
into account in assessing the compensation, unless it can be shown 
that there was no reasonable prospect of any other purchaser having 
or obtaining power to purchase the land fur such a purpose. 
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Where some land is taken, the owner may cl^jm for all damage 
done to adjoining or contiguous land in his ownership. This will 
include damage not only from the construction of the works, but 
also that due to their use as empowered by the special Acts ; 
in Regina v. Pearce (1898), where the London School Board 
erected a school and took part of the land of the claimant, it was 
held that he was entitled to compensation for depreciation in 
value of houses, caused by the noise of school children at the 
school. It is important to notice that the claim where no land is 
taken can only be in respect of damage sustained by the con- 
struction of the works, and not by their subsequent use. If the 
damage is such as is shared by the general public, a person cannot 
establish a claim, although he may suffer to a much greater 
degree than anybody else ; e.g.^ A is a large contractor, and by 
reason of the company’s blocking up a road, all his vans have to 
go to and from his yard by a route which is a mile longer. He 
will have no claim in respect of this damage unless the company 
has taken some of his land contiguous to the yard in question. 
Any physical injury to premises must be compensated ; altera- 
tions in level of roadway necessitating the construction of steps 
or alteration of approaches. If any damage is sustained by 
reason of improper construction, or use not authorised by the 
company’s Acts, the remedy in any case will be by action for 
damages, and not by way of compensation claim. 

Severance.—Damage by severance is specially mentioned. 
Thus, if the forecourt is taken from a house for the purpose of 
widening a road for a tramway, the land must be paid for, and 
compensation must also be given for the decreased value of the 
remainder of the premises. 

Trade. — ^Injury to trade must be compensated for. This is 
generally done by allowing so many years’ purchase of the net 
profits. If the trade is local and will be much damaged by 
change of premises, this will be a big item. Similarly in the 
case of a public-house, the purchase probably means the loss .of 
the licence to the occupier and owner, as well as the loss of retail 
and freehold trade. 

Fixtures. — Fixtures are generally taken at the cost of 
obtaining similar ones and fixing them in new premises, allowance 
being made for any which can be removed. 
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Removal and Forced Sale.-— Loss by removal of goods, 01 
alternatively by foTced sale before the premises are handed over, 
must also be flowed fop. 

iVnother usual item is the removal of furniture and other chattels. 

Where no Land taken. — Where no land is taken, it is 
obvious that it cannot be left with the promoters to take the 
initiative in having the compensation assessed. The owners in 
this case must proceed under the provisions of section 68. The 
damage must be to a particular property and not merely pergonal, 
and, as previously pointed out, it must be due to the works 
authorised by the special Act. No claim will be admissible in 
respect of damage caused by the subsequent use of the works 
when constructed. The damage, also, must be such as would 
render the promoters liable to an action for nuisance or trespass 
if they were not protected by their special Act. The point was 
very well put by Thesiger (afterwards Lord Justice) as counsel in 
the case of McCarthy v. Metropolitan Board of Works, and his 
definition was adopted in the judgment upon the case in the 
House of Lords. “ Where by the construction of works there is 
a physical interference with any right, public or private, which the 
owners or occupiers of any property are by law entitled to make 
use of in connection with such property, and which right gives 
an additional market value to such property, apart from the uses 
to which any particular owner or occupier might put it, there is a 
title to compensation, if by reason of such interference the 
property, as a property, is lessened in value.’’ Claims in respect of 
easements, such as rights of way, ancient lights, etc., are among 
the most important arising under this clause, but it must be 
clearly understood that no claim will lie for quasi-easements 
where they have not been enjoyed for a sufficiently long period 
to give prescriptive right. Similarly, there can be no claim 
for loss of prospect or similar amenities to which there is 
no natural right, and in respect of which easements cannot be 
acquired. 

Reinstatement. — In the case of public buildings, and many 
important undertakings such as banks, electricity works, etc., 
which would be most costly to acquire, the promoters are often 
able to meet the difficulty by buying other suitable land and rein- 
stating the owners thereon; e.g,, the London County Council 
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under their Holborn to Strand Improvement reinstated the Gaiety 
Theatre, Gaiety Restaurant, Short's, and several other important 
concerns, and similarly in connection mth the Westminster 
Improvement, the London Hydraulic Power Company and the 
London Electricity Supply Corporation. 

Part of House, etc. — Section 92 of the Act is of great 
importance. This section enacts that ‘‘ no party shall at any time 
be required to sell or convey to the promoters of the undertaking 
a part only of any house, or other building, or manufactory, if 
such party be willing and able to sell and convey the whole 
thereof,” When the promoters serve notice to take part, the 
owners may serve a counter-notice for the whole of the house, 
etc., to be taken. The promoters then have the option of taking 
the whole or of withdrawing the notice altogether. The words 
‘‘house, or other building, or manufactory,” have been defined in 
a very* inclusive sense by the Courts. They practically include 
all parcels of land and buildings which can be said to be in one 
occupation and used as a whole, although they may be in two or 
more parts not adjoining each other. It will be seen, then, that 
this section may be very oppressive on promoters, and thus it is 
frequently exempted by the inclusion in the special Act of what 
is called a “material detriment ” clause ; thus, “notwithstanding 
section 92 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, owners 
of . . . and whereof parts only are required, may, if such portion 
can in the opinion of the jury, etc., be severed from the remainder 
of such property without material detriment thereto, be required 
to sell and convey to the company the portions only ...” 

Lessees, etc. — The Act specially deals with compensation 
to lessees, yearly tenants, and tenants for a less term; but it 
should be mentioned that compensation cannot be paid for ex- 
pectancy of renewal, however certain it might have been, unless 
there is a legal contract entitling the tenant to a renewal. 

Having dealt with the general principles as they occur in the 
Act of 1845, it is now proposed to deal with important public 
Acts bearing on the subject These either form the special Act 
referred to in the Act of 1845, or else’ are incorporated in another 
Act which authorises the taking of lands. 

It will be seen that these Acts greatly vary the provisions of 
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the Act of 1845 to meet the special circumstances with which 
they are concerned. 

• • 

Metropolitan Paving: Act, 1817.— The Metropolitan 
Paving Act of 1817, or, as it is more generally known, Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act, is frequently used by the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils in making street improvements. If the 
authority resolve that ‘^any bouses, walls, buildings, lands, tene- 
ments or any part thereof prevent a street improvement, they can 
purchase by agreement or otherwise. The compensation is 
assessed by jury. The provisions as to costs are peculiarly 
favourable to the purchasing authority. If the assessment does 
not exceed that originally offered, the claimant must pay the 
costs of the inquiry, and the authority may deduct the amount 
from the sum payable. If there is no offer, or the verdict exceeds 
the amount *of the offer, each party must pay its own costs. Only 
in the event of the owner being absent and unable to treat for the 
compensation does the authority have to pay all the costs. 

Railway Clauses Act, 1845. — This is a consolidation 
Act embodying the clauses which were usually inserted in x 4 cts 
authorising the construction of railways. The chief groups of 
clauses bearing with the subject of compensation are : 

Sections 30-44, containing provisions for the temporary use 
and occupation of private roads within 500 yds. of the centre 
line of the railway, or land within 200 yds., compensation, 
failing agreement, to be assessed by two justices. 

Section 68 requires the company to make necessary works, 
such as bridges, gates, drains, etc., for the accommodation of 
owners and occupiers of lands adjoining the line. If differences 
arise, they are to be settled by two justices, and arbitrators in 
making their award have no power to order accommodation 
works. They may, however, take into account the adequacy 
or otherwise of the accommodation works which the company 
has undertaken to construct. 

Sections 77-85 relate to mines and minerals and the right 
of support, and similar provisions are inserted in the Waterworks 
Clauses Act, 1847, Electric Lighting Act, 1882, and Public 
Health Amendment Act, 1883. 

By section 77 a conveyance of land does not include mines 
and minerals unless they are specially mentioned. 'Lhe owner has 
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power to work these, and is not liable for taking away the support 
of the land above. But it is provided that the owner, lessee, or 
occupier of any mines or minerals lyifig withiY 40 yds. or 
other prescribed distance of the line of railway must give thirty 
days’ notice to the company of his intention to work them. The 
company may inspect the mines, and if they consider that they 
are likely to damage their works they may purchase them, the 
compensation, failing agreement, to be settled under the terms of 
the Lands Clauses Act, 1845. company do not give notice 

to purchase, the owner may proceed to work the minerals, but 
must do so according to the usual methods of the district. The 
company must compensate for any interference which the railway 
causes in the working of mines. 

Costs are at the discretion of the arbitrators in cases assessed 
by them under the Railways Clauses Act. 

Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. —This is also a consoli- 
dation Act, and as powers to collect and store water are necessary 
for waterworks undertakings, streams are included with lands in 
the powers of acquisition. 

Sections ‘ 18-26 contain provisions relating to mines and 
minerals similar in effect to those in the Railways Clauses Act, 
but the procedure is different. 

The Act gives a right of action, sustainable at any time, for 
damage due to flooding, etc., which could not be foreseen when 
the compensation for taking lands, etc., was assessed. 

Land Drainage Act, 1861. — This Act provides for the 
appointment of Commissioners of Sewers with extensive powers 
of doing drainage works and making embankments, etc., for the 
benefit of agricultural land. 

The following provision is peculiar : An owner who wishes 
to obtain an outfall for his drain on neighbouring land may apply 
to the owner for consent, and if terms can be arranged he may 
do the work. In the event of permission not being obtained, 
application may be made to two justices, who may authorise the 
work if they consider that the outfall would not damage the 
neighbouring land, or Avould only inflict such damage as could be 
compensated for. In the latter event, the justices have the power 
to assess the compensation and authorise the works. 

Education Acts, 1870-1903.— These Acts enable education 
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authorities to acquire lands for the provision and enlargement of 
schools. The procedure is much the same as under the Public 
Health Act, 1875 (see*below), but the inquiry and provisional 
order are made by the Board of Education. The provisions 
of the Lands Clauses Act with reference to compulsory taking 
of lands can only be put into force by provisional order of 
the Board of Education confirmed by Parliament. 

Public Health Act, 1875. — This Act gives extensive powers 
to local authorities, and, together with a provisional order con- 
firmed by Parliament, is the special Act under the provisions of 
the Lands Clauses Act. The chief powers for which land, which 
includes easements, may be acquired, are construction of sewers 
and sewage works (secs. 14-27), waterworks (sec. 51), hospitals 
and mortuaries (secs. 13 1 and 141), street improvements (secs. 
154 and 155), and cemeteries (Public Health (Interments) Act, 
1879). Section 127 of the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, is not 
incorporated, and the local authority has power to sell superfluous 
lands at the best possible price. 

The local authority must publish notices of their intended 
undertaking, and serve notice on occupiers, owners, etc. This is 
followed by a local inquiry by the Local Government Board, and 
if they approve, the necessary power is given by provisional order, 
which must be confirmed by Parliament. 

The arbitration clauses are somewhat different to those of the 
Lands Clauses Act, and the arbitrators have full discretion as to 
award of costs. 

It is important to notice that lands ” under the Act includes 
easements. Thus, where the authority desire to make a sewer 
running through private land, they need only give compensation 
for the easement, and cannot be compelled to buy the surface or 
the rest of the land. 

Metropolis Management (Thames River Prevention 
of Floods) Amendment Act, 1879. — This Act, which em- 
powers the London County Council to make works for the 
prevention of floods, and to acquire land compulsorily for this 
purpose, gives the standing arbitrator appointed by the Home 
Secretary very wide powers. He may take into account the 
benefit accruing to other lands of the same owner (betterment), 
and may include or exclude allowance for compulsory purchase, 
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generally consider all the facts of the case, and^make such order 
as to costs as he may consider fair. 

Allotments Act, l887- — The compulsory powers of the 
Lands Clauses Act can only be put into force where the local 
authority has failed to obtain suitable land by agreement. Power 
is given by provisional order of the County Council confirmed by 
Parliament, and the compensation is assessed by a single arbi- 
trator, who, in default of agreement, is appointed by the Local 
Government Board. 

Local Government Act, 1888. — This Act, which created 
County Councils, gives them power to acquire land for the 
purposes of any of their duties and powers. 

The compulsory powers of the Lands Clauses Act can only 
be used under the authority of a provisional order of the Local 
Government Board confirmed by Parliament. 

Local Government Act, 1894.— This Act gives Parish 
Councils powers to acquire land for any purpose authorised by 
the Act. The compulsory clauses of the Lands Clauses Act aie 
obtained by provisional order of the County Council confirmed 
by the Local Government Board. The provisions of the Railway 
Clauses Act, 1845, as to mines, and the arbitration clauses of the 
Allotments Act, 1887, are incorporated. 

Housing- of the Working Classes Act, 1890. —Many 
important compensation cases arise under this Act. The pro- 
cedure varies under the different parts of the Act. 

Part I. relates to the clearance of insanitary areas in urban 
districts. The local authority, upon the report of their medical 
officer, may make a scheme, which must be confirmed by the 
Home Secretary if the area is in London, or by the Local 
Government Board if elsewhere. This scheme must be published, 
and notices served on owners, occupiers, etc. A local inquiry 
is then made by the Government department, who make a 
provisional order, and present it to Parliament for confirmation. 

The Lands Clauses Act is incorporated, except so far as 
relates to compulsory purchase, for which special provision is 
made in the second schedule to the Act. Section 68 of the Act 
of 1845 not being incorporated, no claim can be made for in- 
jurious affection,’^ but compensation may be claimed for easements 
under sec. 22 of the Housing Act. 
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The scheme is published with plans, and an arbitrator is 
appointed by the Government department. He ascertains the 
claims of the owners, 8tc., and the offers of the local authority, 
and after hearing both sides, makes his award on all the disputed 
cases. He has special powers to apportion rents under leases, 
rent-charges, etc. He may determine whether the authority must 
take the whole of a house, etc., where they only need a part, and 
may assess the compensation for omitted interests. There are 
special provisions for appeal to a jury in certain cases. The 
award is deposited in the office of the local authority and the 
confirming authority, and claimants are given notice to send in 
their claim and abstract of title. Within thirty days of receipt of 
the abstract the local authority gives certificates of the amounts 
due, and thirty days after this they pay the money and may enter 
on the land. The local authority takes receipts for the money, 
and these act as conveyances. 

The method of assessing the compensation is important. 
This is laid down in sec. 21, which may be summarised as 
follows : — 

The value is to be based on the fair market value at the 
time of making the valuation, due regatd being had to the nature 
and the condition of the property, and the probable duration of 
the buildings in their existing state, and to the state of repair 
thereof. No additional allowance is to be made for compulsory 
purchase in the case of an area in respect of which an official 
representation has been made, or which, in the opinion of the 
arbitrator, falls under the description of property which may be 
constituted an unhealthy area under this part of the Act. If the 
rental is increased by reason of the premises being used for illegal 
purposes, or by reason of overcrowding, the arbitrator, so far as 
he bases his award on rent, shall take the rent at which the 
premises would let if used for a legal purpose, and if they were 
not overcrowded. If the premises are in defective repair, he shall 
value them as if in repair, and deduct the cost of putting them 
into repair. If they are unfit, and not reasonably capable of being 
made fit for human habitation, the value shall be the value of the 
land plus the value of the materials of the buildings thereon. 

Part II. relates to single buildings and small areas in rural 
and urban districts. Power is given in this part for the removal 
of buildings which, though not insanitary themselves, stop 
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ventilation, or prevent proper remedies being ^taken to remove 
nuisances. The compensation in this case will be a^ssessed under 
the Lands Clauses Act provisions, but th^ owner has the option 
to retain the site and take compensation for the removal of the 
building. If houses are unfit for habitation, closing orders are 
made, and if the defects are not remedied, demolition orders 
are made. A scheme may then be prepared embracing these 
premises. This must be published, and eventually confirmed by 
the Local Government Board after local inquiry. If a petition is 
lodged against the provisional order, it must be confirmed by 
Parliament. 

In these cases the assessment will be by an arbitrator 
appointed by the Local Government Board, and he has power 
to give costs against the local authority, but may withhold them 
if his award is less than the offer. The value is assessed as in 
Part I., no compensation being paid for compulsory purchase, 
and the arbitrator is empowered to say if the whole or part of a 
house, etc., shall be taken. He also has power to decide if the 
demolition of any buildings betters the value of any adjoining 
premises, and if so, he may apportion the compensation repre- 
senting such improved value among the buildings affected, and 
the local authority may levy improvement rates upon the occupiers 
accordingly. 

Part III. gives power to the local authority to acquire lands 
for housing purposes under secs. 175-178 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. 

London Building* Acts. — The London County Council 
may require a street to be laid out to a greater width than 
40 ft., or where a building projects beyond the general building 
line and is demolished, they may require the new building to 
conform to the general building line. Compensation is to be 
made, and if the claim does not exceed £$ 0 , it may be recovered 
summarily. If the claim exceeds ;?^^5o, it is to be assessed by 
arbitration as under the Lands Clauses Act, 1845. 

An unusual power is given for the County Council to with- 
draw their requirements within two months of making them, 
if the compensation has not been previously assessed. Similar 
power is sometimes given to the Crown where Government 
departments are authorised to take lands by compulsion. 
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Light Railways Act, 1896. — The authority for the con- 
struction of light*railways is obtained by a provisional order of 
the Light Raifways Coraimissioners granted after local inquiry, and 
confirmed by the Board of Trade. The provisional order has the 
same effect as an Act of Parliament, and, together with the Act of 
1896, will be the special Act. 

The compensation for taking lands under this Act is assessed 
by a single arbitrator agreed on by the parties, or in default of 
agreement appointed by the Board of Trade. The Act provides 
a betterment clause — Provided that in determining the amount of 
compensation, the arbitrator shall have regard to the extent to 
which the remaining and contiguous lands and hereditaments 
belonging to the same proprietor may be benefited by the proposed 
light railway.” 

Railway Fires Act, 1905. — The Railway Fires Act, 1905, 
makes railway companies liable to claims for compensation not 
exceeding £,100 for damage to agricultural land by fire due to 
sparks, etc., from the company’s engines. -Compensation is to be 
assessed by two justices as under sec. 24 of the Lands Clauses 
Act of 1845. 

Underground (Tube) Railway Acts.—The Acts confer- 
ring powers on underground (tube) railway companies generally 
empower the company to appropriate and use the subsoil and 
under-surface of lands without being required to take the whole of 
such lands or any part of the surface. The Acts also generally 
provide that compensation shall be paid for damage done to 
properties within a specified term of years by the workhig of the 
railway, notwithstanding that no part of such property was taken 
by the company. 

Ryde’s Scale. — The fees of surveyors in arbitration cases are 
generally based upon Ryde’s Scale, compiled by Mr Walter Ryde. 

Example of Valuation for Compensation 

Having discussed the various Acts, examples of valuations for 
the purpose of ascertaining the compensation to be paid for 
compulsory purchase will now be given. 

What compensation should a railway company pay in respect 
of the following properties in a London suburb which they have 
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powers to acquire for the purposes of widening an existing line 
and erecting a new station ? Smith Street is Sn important main 
thoroughfare with a double line of tramway. 

No. I. Engineering works held on 99 years’ lease, with 50 years 
to run, at a ground rent of ;^2o per annum. 

„ 2. Freehold dwelling-house let on 7 years’ repairing lease, 

with 3 years to run, at ;^8o per annum. 

,, 3. Freehold dwelling-house in the occupation of the owner. 

„ 4. Fully licensed public-house held by Brewery Co. on 80 

years’ lease, with 70 years to run, at a ground rent of 
;^3o per annum, and let to the present occupier on 
lease with 5 years unexpired at ^150 per annum, the 
house being tied to the brewers for all malt liquors. 

„ 5. Boarding-house held on 14 years’ lease, with 10 years 

unexpired at ;£i3o per annum. 

„ 6. Freehold nursery let on 42 years’ lease, with 6 months to 

run, at a rent of ;^25 per annum. The occupier has 
erected lock-up shop and greenhouses. 

„ 7. Dwelling-house and office held by a solicitor on 14 years’ 

lease, having 5 years to run, at a rent of ;2^i3o per 
annum. His landlord, the doctor next door, has a 99 
years’ lease of these premises, having 40 years to run, 
at a ground rent of ;^2o per annum. 

„ 8, Dwelling-house and surgery held by a doctor for the 

residue of 99 years’ ^ lease, having 40 years to run, at 
^20 per annum. 

„ 9. Small tailor’s shop, with living-rooms over, held on yearly 

tenancy, at ^^50 per annum, direct from the freeholder. 

,, 10, Baker’s shop with two storeys over and newly-erected bake- 
house in rear, held from the freeholder on 7 years’ 
lease, having 3 years to run, at a rent of per 

annum. The tenant paid a premium of ;£2oo on 
entry, and also erected the bakehouse last year at a cost 
of j^IOO. 

„ II. Bank, with manager’s quarters on two floors over. The 
bank has a 99 years’ lease of the premises, 9 years 
having expired, at a ground rent of ;^4o per annum. 

„ 13 . Small tobacconist’s shop, held on yearly tenancy from the 
freeholders, at ;^4o per annum. 
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No. 13. Grocer’s shop, with two floors of living-rooms over. The 
tenmit paid a premium of ;^9oo three years ago for the 
remaining 13 ^'ears of a 9 9 years’ lease at ;2^2o per annum. 

,, 14. Greengrocer’s and fruiterer’s shop, with two floors of 
living-rooms over. The tenant paid a premium of 
;;^i,ioo five years ago for the remaining 15 years of a 
99 years’ lease, aX ^£20 per annum. 

„ 15. Ironmonger’s shop with two floors of living-rooms over. 

The tenant paid 1,000 five years ago for the un- 
expired period of 15 years, at a ground rent of ;^2o 
per annum. 

„ 16-18. Furnishing draper’s, with two storeys of show-rooms 
over Nos. 16 and 17, and three storeys of living-rooms 
over No. 18. The tenant holds from the freeholder 
10 years unexpired of a 42 years’ lease of the whole 
premises, at £$00 per annum. He erected a work- 
room in rear of Nos. 17 and 18, and stables at rear of 
No. 16 three years ago. 

,, 19. Builder and contractor’s yard, held from the freeholder 
for 10 years unexpired of 42 years’ lease, at ;:^4o per 
annum. 

The freeholds of Nos. 12 to 19 are in the same hands. 

„ 20. The premises Nos. 12 to 19 have each a right-of-way 
over the roadway marked 20. 


Freeholdef^ s Claims 

No. I. Ground rent - - - - 

50 years on 3I- per cent, table Y.P. 


- 23-46 


Reversion after 50 years — 

Annual value - - - . 

Perpetuity deferred 50 years on 
5 per cent, table Y.P. (In- 
wood, 1904, p. 98) 


£200 


1.744 

— 349 


.3^818 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase - 82 


Carried forward - . - - ^900 


7 
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Brought forward - - - - ;^9oo 

No. 2. 'ilie house is in good repair and the reijt 
may be considered a fair one. * 

Rent per annum ;£8o 

VJ\ perpetuity on 5 per cent, table - - 20 


;^I,60O 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 160 

1,760 

„ 3. 'File house may be taken as of the same 

value as No. 2. 

\’'alue of house - - - ;j^i,6oo 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 160 


Allow for removal 


„ 4. Ground rent - - _ . 

Per[)etuity 3^, per cent, table Y.P. 


j^i, 76 o 

40 

1,800 

- ;^3o 

- 28.57 


Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase - 86 

The trade at the end of 70 years is too remote for 
coinixinsation. See L, C, C. v. Shoris, p. 76. 
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5. No land taken. The premises will be materi- 
ally affected by the increased noise, etc., 
owing to the extra number of trains and 
to the lines being closer to the house, but 
as no injury is done by the construction 
of the railway no claim can be made. 


6. Rental value per annum - 

Periietuity on 5 per cent, table Y.P. 


£75 

- 20 


Add 1 0 per cent, for compulsory purchase 


150 


1,650 


Carried ftjrward 
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Brought forward - - - - 

Nos. 7 and »8. It wilj probably be possible to 
acquire the rear part of the premises 
only. 

Annual value of houses reduced by ;2^30 
per annum each. 

Ground rents ----- ^40 

The security is reduced 40 years 
on 3I per cent, table Y.P. 21.36 
Do. 4 per cent. Y.P. - 19 79 

Value reduced Y.P. - - - - x-S; 

Rental value depreciated per 
ann. 

Perpetuity deferred 40 years on 
5 per cent, table Y.P. (Inwood, 

1904, p. 98) - - - - 2.84 

170 

— ^^233 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 24 

257 


No. 9. Annual value ------ ^50 

Deduct repairs, etc, i2| per cent. - - 6 

Perpetuity on 5 per cent, table Y.P, - 20 

Add for compulsory purchase 10 per cent. 88 


968 


Carried forward 


- ^ 18,278 
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Brought forward - “ ^ 

No. ro. Rent per annum - - - r 

3 years on 5 per cent, table Y.P. - - 2.72 

;£i36 

Rent ;£so 

Premium ^200 for 7 years on 
6 per cent, table Y.P. 5.58 - 36 

Bakehouse 6 

— £92 

Probably worth now on lease - ;^ioo 
Perpetuity deferred 3 years on 5 per 
cent, table Y.P. (Inwood, 1904, 

p- 9^) 17.28 

1,728 


Add ro per cent, for compulsory purchase 186 

2,050 


„ ii. Ground rent per annum - - - -^^40 

J'erpetuity Y.P., say 28 


Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 112 


1,232 


„ 12. Rent per annum - - - 

Deduct repairs, etc., 12A per cent. 


Perpetuity on 5 per cent, table Y.P, 


'£40 
' 5 


^35 

20 


£700 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 70 


770 


Carried forward - 


;^i2.330 
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;£i 2 , 33 ° 

Nos. 13-19. Next 10 years. 

Ground rent, iJo. 13 

-;£20 

14 

20 

15 

- 20 

19 

- 40 


y£ioo 


lo years on per cent, table Y.P. 8.32 

iJ 832 


Nos. 16-18, Rent - ~ - 

10 years on 4|- per cent, table Y.P. 7.91 


2,373 

Reversion after ten years. 

P’ull rents estimated at — 

No. 13 - - . . ^130 

14 - - - - 130 

15 - “ - - 130 

j6-x8 - - - - 600 

19 - - - ~ 100 


-£1,090 

Perpetuity deferred 10 years on 5 
per cent, table Y.P. (Inwood, 

1904, p. 98) - - - 12.28 

— 13,385 

^16,590 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 1,659 

18,249 


Total freeholder’s compensation 


^ 30,579 
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Leaseholder^ and Tenantd Compensatio^i 

No. I. Engineering Works. — Works worth 

per annum - - - - ;^2oo 

Deduct ground rent - - 20 


50 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. 15*76 

— ^^2,837 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 284 


Net profit per annum - - - ^800 

Deduct profit rental, ;;^i8o, 
and interest on ;;^3,ooo at 
5 per cent. - - - 330 


Allow one year’s purchase - - ;^47o 

Machinery, fittings, and fixtures, 

value - - - - ;j^2,5oo 

Allow per cent. - - - - 80 


Removal of office furniture, etc. 


470 


2,000 

30 

;^5,62I 


„ 2. Dwelling-house.— Allow for deter- 
mination of lease, one year’s 

J^ent ^80 

Removal expenses, say - - 20 

— 100 


„ 3. Dwelling-house. Already dealt 
with. 


Carried forward 


;^S.72i 
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^ Brought forward - - - 

4. Public*r house. — Brewery Com- 
pany’s compensation — 

Rent £iso 

Deduct ground rent - - 30 

70 years on 4 per cent, table Y.P. 23.39 

£ 2,^07 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory 

purchase - - - - 280 

£ 3>°^7 

Wholesale trade, 976 barrels at los. 

per barrel - - £ 4 ^^ 

Allow Y.P. - - - 10 

4,880 

— 7.967 

4. Tenant’s compensation — 

The rent may be taken as full net 

profit 

Take Y.P. 2 

£600 

Fixtures 130 

Loss on stock and cost of removal, 

say - - - - - 1 50 

880 

5. Boarding-house. — No payment. 

6. Nursery. — No payment; company 

will not require premises before 
end of lease. 


Carried forward 


;^ 14,568 
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Brought forward - - - 

r 

Xos. 7 and 8. Doctor’s and solicitor’s — ^ 

Lessee’s (doctor’s) interest — 

Reduction in rental value, say - ;£3o 

35 years’ deferred 5 years on 6 per 
cent, table Y.P. (40 years Y.P. = 

1 5 years Y.P. = 4.2i) - 12.83 

— ^^325 

No. 8, reduction in annual value 

40 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - 15-05 

451 

Special loss to doctor during construc- 
tion of railway, owing to dirt, noise, 

etc., say 50 

(Thi.s is in additon to ;^3o re- 826 

duced rent.) 

No. 7. Solicitor’s house and office — 

I'enant’s interest — 

Reduction in rental value, say - ;^3o 

5 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - 4. 2 1 

— £126 

Special loss during construction of 

railway, owing to dirt, noise, etc., say - 50 

(In addition to ;^3o reduced rent) 176 

„ 9. Tailor’s shop. — Premises will be required 
before expiration of necessary notice. 

Allow him to remain rent free for three 
months, and allow for determining 
tenancy and for loss by forced sale and 
removal, say - - 

;£'i5>6oo 


Carried forward 
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Brought forward - - - 

No. 10. Bakq-’s shop. — Rental value of premises ;!^ioo 
Deduct rent ----- 

Profit Rental 

3 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - 2.67 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase • 13 


Net profits 

Deduct profit rental 

Allow Y.P. 

Trade fittings - 

Removal of furniture, etc., say 


. 1^147 

■ 5 ° 

— .^25° 

375 

60 

30 


612 


II. Bank premises. — The company had 
acquired, before the proposals were 
public, the option of purchasing the 
site numbered 21 at the corner of 
Smith Street and James Street for 
;^i, 500, and have agreed to reinstate 
the bank on this site with a lease to 
terminate at same time, and at same 
ground rent as their present site. 

Allow cost of building same size as pre- 
sent premises, 72,500 cub. ft. at is. id. ;z^3,927 
Disturbance to business - - - 2,000 

Fixtures, fittings, and fireproof doors - - 600 

Removal of safes, documents, furniture, etc. 150 

6,677 


Carried forward 


^^22,889 
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Brought forward - - 2,889 

No. 12. Notice will be served on next quarter- 
day by present landlord to expire 
six months later. As the company 
do not require the premises before 
then, no compensation will be 


f)ayable. 

,, 13. Ihusent annual value of premises - ^^130 

Deduct ground rent - - - - 20 

Profit rental - - - - 

10 years on 6 per cent table Y.F. - - 7.36 


Add TO per cent, for compulsory purchase 81 

;^89i 

Net profit - . - - ^^"450 

Deduct profit rental - 
5 per cent, on ;£ 6 oo capital - 30 

140 


Allow Y.P. 2 

620 

Fixtures 70 

Loss by forced sale 160 

Removal of furniture, etc. - - - - 40 

1,781 

„ 14. Lease same as No. 13 - - - £^91 

Net profit - - . . ^350 

Deduct profit rental - - - no 


£240 

Allow Y.P. - . . . ji 

360 

Fixtures 

Removal of furniture, etc. - - - - 40 

— 1,321 


Carried forward 


£25,99^ 
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Brought forward - - - ^^25,991 

No. 15. Leaser same as No. 13 - - - 

Net profit . . . _ £450 

Deduct profit rental - ^ ^ ° 

5 per cent, on A^Soo capital 40 

150 


£3°° 

Allow Y.P. - - - - 2| 

— "" 75 ° 

Fixtures ------- 50 

Forced sale and removal of stock > - 200 

Removal of furniture, etc. - - - - 40 

1,931 


Nos. 16-18. The premises are specially suited to the 


present business, and are worth 

to the 

occupier per annum 

£600 

Deduct rent - 

- 300 

Profit rental - 

£ 3 °° 

10 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. 

- 7-36 


£ 2,208 

Add 10 per cent for compulsory purchase 221 


£ 2,429 

Net profit - - - 

Deduct profit rental A^soo 

5 per cent, on £ 4^000 


capital - - - 200 

500 

;^r. 30 ° 

Allow Y.P. 

3 

3,900 

Loss by forced sale and removal 

- 800 

Fixtures and fittings - 

- 400 

Removal of household furniture 

- 200 


7,729 


Carried forward 


^3S>6Sr 
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Brought forward - 

No. 19. This yard is specially well placed, and 
worth to the present occupier a rent of 
Deduct head rent 


;^3S.6si 

im 

- 40 


Profit rental 

TO years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. 


- 7-36 


^*^442 

Add 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 44 


^^486 

Net profit j<^i,ooo 

Deduct profit rental - ;^6o 

5 per cent, on 1,000 

capital - - > 50 

— no 

Allow Y.P. - - . . j 

Cost of removal, fixtures, etc. 


890 

200 


1.576 


- . .^37.227 

- 30.579 


Lcs.see’s and occupier’s interests - 
P'reeholder’s interests. 'Potal (p. loi) 


£ 6 y, 8 o 6 



CHAPTER VIII 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPYHOLDS 

Definition and Origin of Copyhold Tenure.— Copyhold is 
described as a base tenure of land, parcel of a manor, by copy of 
court roll, at the will of the lord, and according to the custom of 
the manor. Customary freeholds and tenant right estates are of 
the same nature. 

Under the feudal system the king granted lands tp the 
tenants in capite in return for certain military services. These 
lords again granted their lands to other tenants in return for fealty 
and certain services. Part of the lands of the manor were generally 
held by tenants in return for customary payments or services. 
These lands upon the decease of the tenant were granted to his 
customary heirs upon certain payments being made to the lord. 
After a time the courts of equity recognised a right in these 
tenants to the land, so long as the customs of the manor were 
fulfilled. 

The tenants have no ordinary title deeds, the only evidence of 
their right being a copy of the entry in the court rolls of the 
manor, and thus they are called Copyholders. They are said to 
hold “ by the will of the lord,” but the right of the lord to deter- 
mine the tenancy has become obsolete so long as the customary 
payments are made. Conveyance is effected by surrender by the 
assignor and admittance of the assignee upon payment of certain 
fines. Upon decease of the tenant, the heir is admitted upon 
payment of the fines, etc., and upon failure of heirs the estate 
escheats to the lord. 

A manor always included two or more freeholders who held 
of the lord of the manor and swore fealty to him. Vdiere there 
are not two freeholders the estate is called a reputed manor. 

By the statute called Quia Emptores (1290), upon grant of 
land in fee simple the grantee holds of the superior lord of the 

109 
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grantor, and thus nearly all land held in fee simple is now held 
direct from the Crown, and the freeholder does not^we fealty real 
or nominal to any other superior lord. Since this statute no new 
manor can be formed, and no fresh land can now be granted as 
copyhold. 

Copyholds may either be : (i) Copyholds of inheritance. In 
these cases the lands only escheat to the lord upon failure of 
customary heirs of the tenant, or where the estate is entailed, only 
on failure of heirs in tail. (2) Copyholds for life or lives, fre- 
quently found in ecclesiastical manors in the west of England. 
The estate reverts to the lord at the end of the last of the lives, 
but there is often a right of renewal, which, however, must have 
been exercised from time immemorial, at a fixed fine. (3) Copy- 
holds for years, held by the tenant for a term of years, generally 
renewable in the same manner as copyhold for lives. 

Customs and Incidents of Copyhold Tenure.— Customs 
are of two kinds : ( i ) General customs, appertaining to all manors 
and (2) customs local, or applying to particular manors. Any 
custom whatever must be immemorial and cannot be altered. It 
must also be reasonable and definite. Particular customs must 
be specially pleaded and proved. 

Descent is generally according to the ordinary rules, but in 
some cases the lands descend according to a particular custom of 
the manor. 

Mntail----Tmmis cannot entail their land unless a particular 
custom so allows* 

Leasing.— M a general rule, the tenant cannot make leases for 

more than one year. 

Mf&rtgages are effected by surrender upon the condition that 
the money is repaid, admission of the mortgagee only taHng place 

upon failure of repayment. 

^ Corporations.— k lord can refuse to admit a corporation as 
it is immortal, and he would lose future fines, etc. If a corpora- 
tion has compulsory powers to acquire land, it must enfranchise 
within three months of enrolment, or within one month of taking 
possession of the land. 

The principal incidents of copyhold tenure are— 

Fmes, paid to the lord on change of tenancy, sometimes only 
on assignment, but in other cases also upon the death of the 
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tenant. They are in some manors also payable upon the death 
of the lord.^ Fines are either (i) certain, generally of small 
amount, or (2) arbitrary, but the latter must not exceed two years’ 
improved annual value. The improved annual value is the fair 
rack rent at the time, less quit-rent and annual cost of repairs. 
There may be more than one fine payable in respect of the same 
tenement. 

Heriots^ similar to fines. In most cases these were originally 
the best beast or second best beast, etc., on the tenement, now 
generally commuted to a money payment. 

Reliefs . — Small money payments similar to fines certain. 

Quit-rents. — Small annual payments. 

Chief-rents. — Similar to quit-rents, but appertaining to free- 
holds. 

Forfeiture of the estate to the lord upon non-observance of 
the customs of the manor, or upon other acts detrimental to the 
lord’s interest. 

Timber generally belongs to the lord of the manor, but as 
a rule he may only enter upon permission of the tenant. 

Estovers or Botes. — Right of the tenant to take wood for his 
use on the holding, sometimes limited to particular use, such as 
hedge-bote, house-bote, etc. 

Comrnon. — Rights to use of the waste land, etc., of the manor 
for the tenant’s use in his holding, common of estovers, 
common of turbary, common of piscary, common of pasturage. 
Common of vicanage arises when the waste lands of two manors 
adjoin, and is the mutual right of the tenants of each manor over 
the waste lands of the other. 

Minerals are generally the property of the lord, but in many 
cases he must not enter without the permission of the tenant. 

Sporting and fishing rights are generally vested in the lord. 

Enfranchisement is the right of the tenant or lord to convert 
the copyhold into freehold upon commutation of the fines, etc. 
The law discourages customary tenure, and the Copyhold Act, 
1894, gives the lord or tenant power to enfranchise any copyhold, 
and the lord or tenant of any land liable to any heriot, quit-rent 
or any other manorial incidents whatsoever has power to ex- 
tinguish such rights or incidents. Section 42 of the Act enacts 
that (i) ‘‘On the admittance or enrolment of any tenant, the 
steward of the manor shall, without charge, give to the tenant 
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admitted or enrolled, a notice of his right to obtain enfranchise- 
ment. (2) The notice shall be in the form "congiined in that 
behalf in the First Schedule to this Act, or in a form to the like 
effect. (3) If a steward neglects on any admittance or enrolment 
to give the notice required by this section, he shall not be entitled 
to any fee for that admittance or enrolment.” 

Enfranchisement. — Enfranchisement can be carried out (i) 
by agreement under the common law, (2) by agreement under the 
Copyhold Act, 1S94, or (3) by compulsory enfranchisement under 
the Act of 1894, 

Enfranchisement at common law is carried out by an agree- 
ment between the lord and the tenant similar to a contract for 
sale and purchase. The agreement states the amount of com- 
pensation, or the manner in which it is to be arrived at, and is 
followed by a conveyance of the freehold or release of the seig- 
niorial rights of the lord. Proof of title is necessary, and the 
instrument only avails to the extent of the lord’s interest. The 
lord’s right to escheat will cease, and if there is no reservation, 
the rights of the lord to minerals, timber, and sporting, and the 
tenant’s rights of common, will be relinquished. The compensa- 
tion is generally arrived at in a somewhat rough-and-ready manner, 
three or four years’ purchase of the fines being taken, and so on. 
The steward will be entitled to compensation for loss of future 
fees. 

Voluntary enfranchisement is effected under the Act by an 
agreement with the consent of the Board of Agriculture, follow^ed 
by a deed of enfranchisement in approved form and confirmed 
by the Board. The agreement fixes the compensation, or the 
manner in which it is to be arrived at The steward is entitled 
to compensation, but no scale is provided in the Act in cases 
of voluntary enfranchisement. The enfranchisement is complete, 
even if the lord’s interest is limited, provided proper notices have 
been served. 

Enfranchisement may be required by the lord or tenant under 
the compulsory provisions of the Act The manner of arriving at 
the compensation to be paid is laid down in the Act, and the 
enfranchisement is effected by an Award of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

\Vhen the enfranchisement is carried out under the provisions 
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of the Act, escheat is not affected, but the lord’s rights to timber 
are removed unless otherwise provided, and all customs cease, the 
land being held accordfhg to the ordinary law of the land. The 
custom of gavelkind still remains, however, if the land is in Kent. 
The tenant’s rights of common and the lord’s rights to mines, 
minerals, franchises, sporting, fishing, etc., remain unless other- 
wise specially provided. 

Where the consideration is fixed by valuers, sec. 6 provides 
as follows : (i) ‘‘In making a valuation for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the compensation for a compulsory enfranchisement under 
this Act, the valuers shall take into account and make due allow- 
ance for the facilities for improvements, customs of the manor, 
fines, heriots, reliefs, quit-rents, chief-rents, forfeitures, and all 
other incidents whatsoever of copyhold or customary tenure, and 
all other circumstances affecting or relating to the land included 
in the enfranchisement, and all advantages to arise therefrom. 
Provided that they shall not take into account or allow for the 
value of escheats. (2) The value of the matters to be taken into 
account in the valuation shall be calculated as at the date of the 
notice to enfranchise.” 

By sec. 66 of the Act, the Board of Agriculture are required 
to frame and publish a scale of compensation for the enfranchise- 
ment of land from the several rights and incidents specified or 
referred to in the Act. The scale is not binding upon the lord or 
tenant, but is intended to facilitate agreements, and the party 
requiring enfranchisement must state whether he is willing to 
adopt it. As the scale is adopted in the great majority of cases 
of both voluntary and compulsory enfranchisement, it is printed 
below. 

Scale of Comfensalwn in ordinary cases of Enfranchisement of 
Copyholds of Inheritance^ framed pursuant to sec. 66 of the 
Copyhold Act, 1894. 

1. Fines Arbitrary . — In fine arbitrary cases, when a fine is 
payable on alienation by, as well as on the death of, a tenant, the 
compensation for fines should not exceed the number of years’ 
annual value of the property according to the age of the tenant 
as set forth in the table hereto annexed. 

2. The table is calculated on the principle that a fine of two 
years’ annual value is payable on each change of tenancy \ there- 

8 
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fore, in those manors in which the customary fine on alienation 
by, or on the death of, a tenant is less than fwo gears’ annual 
value, a proportionate reduction should bs made in the amount 
of the compensation. 

3. In estimating the annual value of the property, no de" 
duction should be made for land tax, but the quit- rent should be 
deducted, and, where there are buildings, allowance should be 
made for keeping the buildings in repair. The gross annual 
value of the land for the poor rate assessment may be used, when 
applicable, as the basis for ascertaining the annual value. 

4. When there are facilities for improvement, or the land has 
present or prospective building value, one twenty-fifth part of the 
fee simple value may be taken as the annual value. 

5. Fines Certain , — In fine certain cases when a fine is payable 
on alienation by, as well as on the death of, a tenant, the com- 
pensation for fines may be calculated by multiplying the amotint 
of the fine by one-half of the number of years’ purchase given in 
the table according to the age of the tenant. 

6. Reliefs . — The amount of compensation for a relief may be 
calculated in like manner as a fine certain. 

7. Heriots . — The compensation for a heriot payable on aliena- 
tion by, as well as on the death of, a tenant, may be calculated 
by multiplying the value of the heriot by oiie-half of the number 
of years’ purchase given in the table according to the age of the 
tenant. 

8. The value of a heriot may generally be ascertained from 
tlie average value of the last three heriots taken or paid in respect 
of the property to be enfranchised. If that information cannot be 
obtained, or will not apply, the following circumstances should 
be taken into consideration in fixing the value of a heriot: 
namely, the nature of the heriot, the character and value of the 
property, the condition in life of the tenant, and also whether the 
heriot can be seized as well without as within the manor. 

9. When Fine Payable only on one of the events of Alienation or 

table being calculated on the assumption that fines 
and heriots are payable both on alienation inter vivos by a tenant 
and on his death, when a fine, whether arbitrary or certain, or a 
heriot, is payable only on one of those events, then only one-half 
of the compensation calculated as previously directed should be 
given. 
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10. W/ien Fine Payable on Death of Lord. — In manors in which 
fines or heriqts are payable on the death of the lord, as well as on 
alienation by, or on tlfe death of, a tenant, the compensation on 
enfranchisement should be increased according to the nature and 
amount of the customary fine or heriot payable in the manor on 
the death of the lord. 

1 1 . Quit-rents and other A nnual Payments, — The compensation 
for quit-rents, free-rents, and other annual rents, services, or pay- 
ment, should be calculated at 25 years’ purchase. 

12. Timber, — Compensation for timber should be ascertained 
as follows : When by the custom of the manor the lord can 
enter upon the land, and cut and carry away the timber without 
the consent of the tenant, its whole value, after making a sufficient 
allowance for repairs, should be given to the lord. But if the 
lord cannot enter and cut without the consent of the tenant, one- 
half only of its value, after making a sufficient allowance for 
repairs, should be given. If, however, there be any special 
custom in the manor relating to timber, such custom should 
be regarded. 

13. Forfeitures,, etc. — The compensation for forfeitures and all 
other incidents of copyhold tenure not hereinbefore provided for, 
should not exceed 20 per cent, of the annual value of the pro- 
perty. The annual value may be ascertained as in paragraphs 
3 and 4. 

14. Escheat . — The right of escheat being reserved to the lord 
under the Copyhold Act, 1894, its value is not to be taken into 
consideration. 

15. Special Customs or Circumstances. — If there be any special 
customs of the manor, or special circumstances affecting or relat- 
ing to the land to be enfranchised, or special advantages to arise 
from the enfranchisement, they should be taken into consideration, 
and due allowance should be made in respect of them. 

16. Interest — Interest should be made payable by the agree- 
ment or decision on the amount of the compensation at the rate 
of four pounds per cent, per annum from the date of the notice 
requiring the enfranchisement to the date of payment of the 
compensation, unless the compensation is paid by way of an 
annual rent-charge under the Act. 

17. The foregoing scale is for guidance only, and is not bind- 
ing as a matter of law in any particular case; but the party 
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requiring enfranchisement should, in accordance with the Act, 
state to the other party whether or no he is willing ro adopt the 
scale. ** 

Table referred to in the foregoing Scale of 
Compensation for Enfranchisement 


Age of 
Tenant. 

Number of 1 
Years’ ' 
Put chase, j 

1 

^ Age of 1 
Tenant. 

Number of 
i Year.s’ 

1 Purchase. 

Age of 
Tenant. 

Number of 
Years’ 
Purchase. 

5 1 


37 

1 

3-26 

70 

4*50 

or under j 


38 

! 3*29 

71 

4*54 

6 

2-32 

39 

1 3*33 

72 

4*57 

7 

2*34 , 

40 

i 3*36 

73 

4*60 

8 

2*37 : 

41 

i 3*40 1 

74 

4*63 

U 

2*4<» 

42 

; 3-43 ! 

75 

4*67 

ID 

2*43 

43 

I 3*46 i 

76 

4-70 

a ! 

2*46 

44 

1 3-o0 

77 

4*73 

12 ; 

2*49 

45 

i 3*53 

1 78 

4*76 

13 

' 2*52 , 

46 

‘ 3*57 

! 79 

4*78 

14 1 

2*55 

47 

: 3-(i() 

80 

4*81 

15 1 

2*58 

48 

j 3*64 

81 

4*83 

16 

2*61 

49 

i 3*67 

82 

4*85 

!7 ! 

1 2*63 

50 

: 3*71 

83 

4*88 

i 18 

I 2*66 

51 

3*75 

84 

4*90 

' ii) 

! 2*69 

52 

: 3*78 

i 85 

4*92 

! 20 

i 2*73 

53 

: 3*82 

86 

4*94 

21 

i 2*76 

54 

3*86 

j 87 

4*95 

22 

1 2*79 

55 

3*90 

, 88 

4*97 

, 23 

; 2*82 

56 

3*93 

' 89 

4*99 

i 24 

1 2*85 

57 

3*97 

! 90 

5*00 

! 25 

2*88 

58 

4*01 

* 91 

5*02 

, 26 

2*91 

59 

■ 4*06 

i 92 

5*03 

i 27 

2*94 

60 

: 4*10 

! 93 

5*05 

i 28 

2*97 

(U 

1 4*14 

1 94 

5*06 

2B 

3-CKJ 

62 

! 4*18 

i 95 

5*08 

j 36 

3*04 

63 

4-23 

1 96 

5*10 

i 31 

3*07 , 

64 

4*27 

97 

5*12 

i 32 

1 3*10 

65 

4*31 

' 98 

5*13 

1 33 

3*13 

66 

4*35 

i 99 

5*15 

! 34 

1 35 

36 

3*16 

3*20 

3*23 

67 

68 

69 

4*39 
: 4*43 

1 4*47 

1 

; 100 1 
i or upwards / 

i 

5*16 


In constructing this table a fine arbitrary on admission 
has been taken as equivalent to two years’ annual value, and 
whilst the average fine interval has been assumed to be 14 years, 
regard has been had to the age of the tenant on the rolls. 

By sec. 9 of the Act it is enacted that “On a compulsory 
enfranchisement the tenant shall pay to the steward the 
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compensation mentioned in the second schedule of this Act,” 
which is as ifollo*ws : — 


Scale of Steward's Compensation 
When the consideration for the enfranchisement — 


Does not exceed ^£1 

- 

;£o 

5 

0 

Exceeds £1 

but does not exceed 

0 

10 

0 

j) 

5 

jj 

10 

I 

0 

0 

5J 

10 

JJ jy 

^5 

2 

0 

0 

J5 

15 

>) J3 

20 

3 

0 

0 

n 

20 

JJ 33 

25 

4 

0 

0 

J> 

25 

3 5 3 3 

50 

6 

0 

0 


50 

33 33 

100 

7 

0 

0 

For every additionar;3^5o or 

fractional part 




of 

0 over and above the first £\oo - 

0 

TO 

0 


The compensation to be exclusive of stamps and paper or 
parchment or map or plan, which are to be paid for by the 
tenant. 

The expenses of the enfranchisement are borne in the case 
of voluntary enfranchisement as agreed by the parties, or in 
default of agreement, as the Board direct. The expenses of 
compulsory enfranchisement are all borne by the person requiring 
the enfranchisement. In either case no sum is due for expenses 
until certified by the Board. All expenses, whether for proof of 
title, production of documents, expenses of witnesses, or other- 
wise incidental to an enfranchisement, will be deemed expenses 
of the enfranchisement. 

By sec. 66 (i) (b) the Board issue a scale of allowance to 
valuers for their services under the Act. The present scale is 
as follows : — 

Scale of Allowance to Valuers for their services in 
the execution of the Copyhold Act, 1894, framed pursuant to 
sec. 66 of the said Act. 

Allowance in respect of the annual value of the property 
enfranchised : — 

Annual Value. Allowance. 

Not exceeding ;^io ^2^2100 

„ 25 300 

5^ 400 
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Annual Value. 


Allowance. 

Not exceeding 5 - 

- 

’ - 

0 

0 

j) 

100 - 

- 

- 6 

0 

0 

jj 

125 - 

- 

7 

0 

0 

)f 

150 - 

- 

8 

0 

0 

j) 

200 - 


9 

0 

0 

jj 

250 - 

- 

ro 

0 

0 


For every ;^5o above ^^^250 annual value, £\. 


In addition to the above, a further allowance in respect of 
so much of the compensation as is not payable for fines, or 
based on annual value, of 5 per cent, upon the amount of such 
compensation up to £50, and ai per cent, upon the amount of 
such compen-sation, if any, in excess of ;^5o. 

This scale does not include travelling and other expenses out 
of pocket, and is applicable only to cases of an ordinary character 
in which there are no special circumstances. 

Charges for tracings or plans, when necessary, will be allowed ; 
but an Ordnance Survey Map should be used when available. 

When a case is referred to an umpire, the valuers will be 
entitled to an additional allowance of from £2 upwards, regard 
being had to the time occupied for attendance before the umpire. 

'I'his .scale is for guidance only. 

The fees charged by the Board of Agriculture under the Act 
are set out below. 

Fkks to ke taken in respect of transactions under the 
Act, 1894) in accordance with the provisions of the 
Inclosure, etc.. Expenses Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet., c. 89). 

On Enfranchisements — 


Where the enfranchisement consideration money 
does not exceed the sura of - 

;£o 


0 

Exceeding and not exceeding - 

0 

■j 

JO 

0 

j) 

5 

10 - 

I 

0 

0 

3 ? 


15 - 

I 

10 

0 

33 

15 

20 - 

2 

0 

0 

33 


25 - 

2 

10 

0 

33 

25 

50 - 

3 

0 

0 

S3 

50 

75 - 

3 

10 

0 

33 

75 

100 - 

4 

0 

0 

S3 

roo 

125 ~ 

4 

10 

0 
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Exceeding Ai 25 and not exceeding 50 - 

;£5 

0 

0 


150 

jj 

175 - 

5 

10 

0 

5J 

175 • 

j? 

200 - 

6 

0 

0 

}J 

200 


250 - 

6 

xo 

0 

)J 

250 

5 > 

300 - 

7 

0 

0 

V 

300 


350 - 

7 

10 

0 

)} 

350 

}1 

400 - 

8 

0 

0 

JJ 

400 

Jf 

450 - 

8 

10 

0 

55 

450 

if 

500 - 

9 

0 

0 

}} 

500 


550 - 

9 

10 

0 

)) 

55 <^ 

JJ 

600 - 

10 

0 

0 

For every additional 

roo or 

part of ;^ioo 

0 

10 

0 


Where the enfranchisement consideration is a 
Rent-charge, the fee will be computed on the 
value of the Rent-charge calculated at 25 
years’ purchase. 

Where the enfranchisement consideration is land, 
the fee will be computed on the Fee-simple 
value of the land. 

Where the enfranchisement terms are fixed by 
the Board on agreed data, at the request of 

the parties, a fee of 100 

On every certificate of charge on property en- 
franchised, a fee of 0100 

On every certificate fixing the sum of money in 
consideration of which a Rent-charge may be 

redeemed, a fee of 0100 

On every consent by the Board to the application 
of enfranchisement money (or the stock in 
which it may have been invested) to the 
purchase of land. For every 

p^5o expended 026 

On every decision by the Board or an Officer of 

the Board, a fee of 200 

On every Award defining the boundaries of lands 

for the purpose of enfranchisement a fee of - 5 o o 

On the amendment of any Award, or Deed of 
Enfranchisement or other Instrument con- 
firmed qnder the Copyhold Acts, a fee of - 209 
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Examples of Valuation for Enfranchisement 

What consideration should be paid bj a tenant aged 45 who 
has given notice to enfranchise his tenement, which consists of 
farm house, land, and buildings of a rental value of per 

annum, the landlord paying the land tax, ;^2. 15s. od., and tithe 
(present septennial average, and doing repairs to the house ? 
The custom of the manor is a fine arbitrary on each admission, 
heriot of best beast on the death of tenant, and there is a quit- 
rent of The timber is valued at ;^6o. The tenant has 

right to estovers, and the lord cannot enter without his consent. 


Rental value ^95 

Deduct — 

Tithe 

Repairs, say 5 

Quit-rent i 

— 14 

Fineable annual value 81 

Tenant^s age 45 — 

Fine arbitrary due on each admission Y.P. - - 3.53 


286 

Heriot—no information as to value, possibly a horse, 


value £2^, 

Due on death only Y.P. - - - - 22 

Quit-rent ;:^i, Y.P. 25 ^ 25 

Timber valued at ^60 

Deduct estovers 5 

54 

Take one-half 2^ 

Forfeiture, etc., 20 per cent oi - - - 16 


^376 

In addition to the enfranchisement consideration the tenant 
would have to pay the steward’s compensation, fixed by the second 
schedule of the Act, which in this case would amount to _;^i o. 
The tenant being the party requiring enfranchisement would 
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also have to bear the whole of the expenses of the enfranchise- 
ment. Thesa. woSld of course depend upon the circumstances 
of the case and whether the matter was referred to one or two 
valuers, and in the latter case if the services of the umpire were 
required. The Board of Agriculture scale of allowances for 
valuers is given on pp. 1 17, 118, ante. Fees would also be payable 
to the Board for its services. The scale on which they are based 
is given on pp. 118, 119. 

Example 

A piece of copyhold land now let for pasture at per 

annum has become valuable for building purposes, and is estimated 
to be worth £,2^00. The tenant, aged 48, wishes to enfranchise 
the land and to develop it for building. What compensation 
should he pay ? The custom of the manor is a fine arbitrary due 
on death only, and a heriot of ^4 in respect of each tenement, 
also due on death, and there is a quit-rent of los. 


Capital value -------- ;^25oo 


As the land has building value, take the fineable 

annual value as 1/25 of capital value - - - 100 

Fine arbitrary due on death only. Tenant aged 48, 

Y.P. ^ 1.82 


182 

Heriot on death only £4j Y.P. - - - 3.64 

Quit-rent £1. los., Y.P. 25 37.5 

Forfeiture, etc., 20 per cent, on ;^ioo - - - 20 


£m3 

There would also be steward’s compensation of £S. los. and 
expenses of enfranchisement, including the fees of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Example 

The lord of the manor has given the tenant of a farm notice 
to enfranchise. Licence upon payment of a fee of 10 every 
seven years has over a long period been granted to the tenant to 
demise the premises, and they were let last year on three years’ 
agreement at ^^150 per annum, the tenant doing all repairs. 
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The last licence fee was paid four years ago^ There is a fine 
certain of £200 payable upon death of tenant or alienation of the 
copyhold, and the copyholder’s age is 6^. There is also a fine 
certain of payable upon the death of the lord. The present 
lord’s age is 60. There is a heriot payable upon death of tenant, 
the last three averaging jC2^. The timber is valued at ^120^ 
the tenant having the right to estovers, and the lord cannot enter 
without the tenant’s consent. What consideration should the 
tenant pay ? 

Annual value - £^50 


Tenant aged 65. 

Fine certain payable on both events 
Y.P. 

Lord aged 60. 

Fine certain payable on death :£5o, Y.P. - 
Heriot of ;^2 5 payable on death only, Y.P. ^-|-i 
Timber valued at - - - - , ;^i2o 

Deduct estovers 10 


£431 

51 

27 


Take one-half 

Licence, ;^io every 7 years. 

Deferred 3 years at 5 per cent. Y.P. - - 0.86 

j) „ „ „ . . 0.61 

’j U j» jj •* “ 0-44 

^4 5 » JJ 7j " " 0*31 


2.22 

Take Y.P. as 3 

Forfeiture, etc., 20 per cent of ;£i5o - - - 30 

In this case the steward’s compensation would be payable by 
the tenant, but the expenses would be payable by the lord of 
the manor. 

Where several persons are admitted for successive lives, or as 
joint tenants (that is, as tenants holding under one title with the 
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right of survivorship)), the general custom is that for the first life 
the ordinary fi^e is payable, half this amount for the second life, 
half this again for the thftd life, and so on. 

Where joint tenants combine to sell their property the pur- 
chaser only pays one fine. Where several tenants are admitted as 
tenants in common (/.<?., under separate title and without benefit 
of survivorship), each tenant pays a proportion of the fine. 
This applies even in the case of trustees, and upon admission of 
a new trustee fresh fines and fees must be paid. Where the 
several shares of a tenancy are merged in one, as in the event of 
purchase, separate fines and heriots are payable upon admittance 
to each part, but thereafter the tenement will be treated as one, 
and only one fine and heriot will be payable. Upon admittance 
of co-parceners one fine only is payable, but if one of the parties 
alienates his share a fine will be due in respect of the admittance 
of the assignee. 

Heriots are multiplied where the land is held by tenants in 
common, but joint tenants and co-parceners pay one heriot only. 


Example 

Two persons, aged 55 and 60 respectively, seek admission as 
joint tenants to a copyhold estate of the net annual value of 
There is a fine arbitrary payable upon death or admit- 
tance of the tenant, a heriot of the best beast payable upon death 
or alienation, and a quit-rent of The timber is valued at 

150, the lord having the right of entry without consent, and the 
tenant having the right of estovers. What fine and heriot will be 
payable upon admittance, and what consideration will be payable 
if the trustees decide to enfranchise ? 


Annual value 

Fine arbitrary, payable on death. 

- ^^250 

2 Y.P. for first life - - - 

Half this amount for second life 

- 

250 

Fine payable 

- 

Heriots, two, at say ;^2o - 

- 
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Enfra 7 icJmenient Consideration 


Annual value - - -■ - “ • “ 

- ^^250 

Fine arbitrary, on death or alienation. 

Longest of two lives aged 6o and 55 equals 

One life aged 51, Y.P. - - - 3*75 

Joint tenants take Y.P. - - - 3-75 

X li == 5.62 

Heriots at, say, £20, Y.P. - 

^^1405 

37 

Quit-rent ;^2, Y.P. 25 

50 

Timber valued at 

;^i 5 ° 

Less estovers 

20 

Forfeiture, etc., 20 per cent, of £2^0 - 

130 

50 


;^i>672 


The value of a tenement held as copyhold of inheritance will 
be the value of the fee simple less the cost of enfranchising. The 
latter item will, of course, vary with the circumstances, depending 
upon the possibility of an amicable settlement with the lord of 
the manor. Similarly, the value of the lord’s interest in the 
copyholds of the manor is the sum of the various compensa- 
tions payable to him should these tenements be enfranchised, 
less the expenses the lord w'ould incur in connection with the 
enfranchisement. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 

As surveyors are frequently called upon to assess damage 
in connection with fire insurance claims, it is essential that they 
should be acquainted with the main principles upon which the 
law relating to insurance is based, and it is therefore proposed to 
briefly refer to these principles here. 

The object of insurance is for the interested party to avert 
unforeseen loss and disaster, and such as cannot be provided for 
by ordinary means. The insurance companies are enabled by 
the large number of risks which they insure to average them, and 
to fix premiums which, in all human probability, will meet the 
losses and leave the companies a fair margin of profit. 

Principle of Indemnity. — The first principle is that the 
policy is one of indemnity, and thus a man cannot make a profit 
out of the insurance. The consequences of this principle arc 
stated in Porter's “ Laws of Insurance ” as follows : — 

1. Only what has been actually lost need be made good, 
whether by payment or reinstatement, /.«?., the restoration of the 
thing damaged to its original condition, or construction of a new 
thing similar to it. No more than the amount of loss can be 
legally recovered, and if more is recovered the insurer can get the 
excess back again if he paid unawares. If he paid with notice, 
he is in the position of a man who has paid a wager. 

2. If the thing insured is not totally destroyed, but remains 
wholly or in part in a deteriorated or damaged condition, the 
insured can only claim the value of the injury actually done, 
unless all that remains of what was insured be surrendered to the 
insurer. If the assured does nor agree to treat the subject- 
matter of the insurance as wholly lost to him, he cannot demand 
to have it wholly made good to him. This rule, commonly 

125 
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called the doctrine of abandonment, is chiefly applied in marine 
insurance, but is equally applicable to alf insiurances upon 
property. The only questions arising umder it in land insurance 
are as to what degree of damage will entitle the assured to 
abandon the property to the insurer, to make what he can of it, 
and when the insurer can insist on the insured keeping the 
damaged property and receiving the amount of the damage. 
The solution of these questions depends on whether the identity 
of the property has been lost by the happening of the peril. 

3. If the assured has any ways and means open to him to 
repair his loss otherwise than at his own expense or at the 
cost of his insurer, he must either cede such ways and means 
to the insurer, on being paid in full the amount of his loss, or he 
must exercise such ways and means for the benefit of the insurer. 
He may not take with both hands. Any surplus recovered by 
him in excess of his actual loss he holds in trust for an insurer 
who has paid him ; and while, if the insurance does not fully 
compensate him, he is entitled to control any action brought 
against other persons primarily responsible for the loss, he cannot 
even in such a case exonerate such other persons from liability. 
An uninsured man can release a right of action arising out of his 
loss, but a man who is insured may not release such claim in 
such a way as to prejudice his insurers. Either such release will 
be ineffectual, and the insurer will be able to sue in the insured’s 
name, the release notwithstanding, or the assured will be liable 
(as for a breach of trust) for granting such release contrary to his 
duty ari.sing out of the contract of insurance. 

Tile indemnity only covers direct loss by the fire. Loss of 
business or use of premises during the period of rebuilding is 
not covered. Such a loss can be specially insured against. 

Insurable Interest. — In order to satisfy the provisions of 
the Gambling Act, 1774, it is necessary that the insured should 
have an insurable interest at the time of insurance and at the 
time the fire occurs. 

A lessee or tenant has an insurable interest to the full value 
of the building. He could not, however, convert the money 
received from the company to his own use otherwise than in 
replacing the building. A bankrupt retains an insurable interest, 
and the receiver has a similar interest. A mortgagor has an 
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insurable interest to the full value of the property, as if it is 
destroyed by %e hfe is still liable personally to the mortgagee for 
the debt. The mortgagee also has an insurable interest to the 
extent of the debt and interest due. A person who has property 
on a hire-purchase agreement has an insurable interest. 

A tenant has an insurable interest in the premises, and it is 
a common thing to insure for one year’s rent. The company will 
only be liable, however, for the rent from the date of the fire till 
the earliest date the tenant can give up the premises or cease to 
pay rent. 

Common carriers, brokers, pawnbrokers, etc., have an insur- 
able interest in property entrusted to them ; but if they insure the 
goods to their full value and receive it, they will, after satisfying 
their own claims, be trustees of the balance for the owners of the 
goods. 

Upon the signing of a contract for sale or assignment of real 
property both the unpaid vendor and the vendee have an insur- 
able interest, for the vendee is bound by the contract to pay 
the purchase money, and on the other hand the vendor in case of 
fire before the purchase money was paid would otherwise have to 
rely entirely upon the solvency of the purchaser. 

Good Faith. — The insurance contract is of such a nature 
that the utmost good faith is required on both sides, both before 
the policy is issued, during its continuance, and upon the occur- 
rence of the risk. 

Thus, if the insured fails to disclose some material fact which 
might have induced the insurer to refuse the risk or to charge a 
higher rate, the policy will be void. If, however, the omission was 
not fraudulent, the premiums will be repayable unless there has 
been an agreement to the contrary. Similarly, any circumstances 
affecting the risk which arise after the insurance begins must be 
communicated to the insurers. 

A full description of the premises and the use made of them 
is necessary, and also the nature of neighbouring buildings. In 
the case of goods the fire insurance will only cover risk while 
the goods are in a specified building, unless the contract states 
otherwise. 

Policies generally contain clauses voiding the assurance in 
case of assignment. 
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Should a fire occur on the premises or on neighbouring 
premises it is the duty of the insured to take nil reasonable 
means to prevent loss as much as po^ible. In doing so, he 
will, of course, have a claim against the insurers for any expense 
to which he may be put. 

What the word ‘'Fire” covers. — In contracts of fire 
insurance, the word “ fire ” only includes actual ignition, and 
loss is not included which is due to excessive heat or explosion 
where there is no actual fire. Damage by explosion due to 
ordinary gas in domestic use is commonly included, however, 
in fire p(ilicies. It is not necessary that the premises insured 
.should be burnt, but if damage ensues from smoke from another 
hurtling building, or from water used in putting out fire, such 
damage will be covered, and if insured goods are damaged in 
being removed to prevent their destruction, such damage is also 
recoverable. 

Duration of Policy.— Most policies are for a definite period 
of time, and the assurance expires at midnight of the last day. 
The risk will start as soon as the premium is accepted or the 
policy handed over. The policy will cover several small fires if 
occurring during the period so long as the total sum is not 
exceeded. Each time a claim is paid the sum assured is 
diminished by that amount until the end of the period. 

Demand for Premium not necessary. —The company 
need not give notice that premiums are due, and if the insured 
fiiils to pay within the days of grace the company will not be 
liable. 

What the Policy covers. — An ordinary fire policy covers 
only the goods of the person insuring, or such property as he 
has an insurable interest in. It will not cover goods held on 
trust, or commission, or for storage, etc., unless this is specially 
provided for. As a rule, moreover, a policy on personal property 
will only cover valuable goods such as pictures, plate, jewellery, 
etc., to the extent stated in the policy, and these articles if of 
peater value must be specially insured at a much higher rate. 
Title deeds and other documents are never covered by a general 
policy. 
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Insurance d^es not pass with Property.— An insurance 
does not necessarily pass with the property, unless the property 
pass by will or operation of the law, but companies generally 
transfer the insurance upon notice being given. In such cases the 
policy should always be sent to the office to be endorsed. 

Average Clause. — Most fire insurance policies are subject 
to average. The meaning of this will best be seen by an example. 
Suppose a house is insured for whereas its proper value 

is if damage to the extent of ;^5oo is done by a fire, 

the insured will only be entitled to recover two-thirds of the loss 
of ;£5 oo. 

Insurance with more than One Company. — Where 
property is insured with more than one company, they will rank 
together for the loss, and between themselves are entitled to 
insist upon each other sharing the loss according to the sum each 
has at stake, but the total payment may not exceed the loss. 
Upon a proposal being made the company puts the question as 
to whether the property is insured in any other company, and it is 
sometimes a condition of the policy that the insurance is void if 
the property is insured with any other company without notice 
being given of the fact. 

Metropolitan Building Act. — Section 83 of the old Metro- 
politan Building Act (14 Geo. III., c. 78), which applies to the 
whole of England and Wales, is of great importance to insurance 
companies, as well as to tenants and persons other than the 
insured who are interested in the building. It provides that 
“upon the request of any person or persons interested in or 
entitled unto any house or houses, or other buildings, which may 
thereafter be burnt down, demolished, or damaged by fire, or 
upon any grounds of suspicion that the owner or owners, occupier 
or occupiers, or other person or persons who shall have insured 
such houses, or other buildings, have been guilty of fraud, or of 
wilfully setting their house or houses or other buildings on fire, 
cause the insurance money to be laid out and expended, so far as 
the same will go, towards rebuilding, reinstating, or repairing such 
house or houses or other buildings so burnt down, demolished or 
damaged by fire, unless the party or parties claiming such insur- 
9 
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ance money shall within sixty days next afte;^ his/her, or their 
claim is adjusted, give a sufficient security^ to the insurers that the 
insurance money shall be laid out and .expended as aforesaid, or 
unless the said insurance money shall in that time be settled and 
disposed of to and amongst all the contending parties, to the satis- 
fliction and approbation of the insurers/’ 

Mortgages, — It will be seen that the above section gives 
no power for the interested party to require reinstatement where 
the money has been paid over by the company. Section 23 (3) 
of the Conveyancing Act, t88i, gives a mortgagee power to insist 
on insurance money being employed in reinstatement whether 
the same has been paid over or not, and by sub-section 4 the 
mortgagee may require all money received on an insurance to be 
applied in or towards discharge of the money due under his 
mortgage. 

Landlord not bound to Rebuild.-— A landlord is not 
bound to rebuild premises destroyed by fire, nor to apply insur- 
ance moneys to that purpose unless the tenant, as a person 
interested, acts under the powers of the Metropolitan Building 
Act to compel the company to lay out the money upon reinstate- 
ment. A tenant, notwithstanding that the building is destroyed, 
must go on paying his rent until such time as he can legally 
determine the tenancy. 

Leases. — A lessee covenanting to “keep and leave the 
premises in proper repair” is bound to rebuild in the event of 
fire. Leases generally contain provisions, however, for the lessee 
to insure in an approved office and to produce receipts for 
premiums for the inspection of the lessor. In an agreement 
for a lease with the “ usual ” covenants a covenant for the lessee 
to insure would be implied. Leases commonly include instead of 
a covenant for the lessee to insure a provision for the lessor to 
insure and for the lessee to pay the premiums as part of the rent. 
In such cases the lessee should insist on a covenant for any 
insurance moneys to be laid out on repairs or rebuilding. 

Notice of Loss to be given to the Company.— Insurance 
companies invariably insert in their policies a condition requiring 
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the insured to gi-ge notice in writing of loss within a specified 
time, generally fifteen days. The notice must include as good an 
estimate as is possible of the extent of the loss. It will readily 
be seen that this condition is quite reasonable and very necessary 
for the protection of the company, as otherwise the checking and 
valuation of the loss may be rendered impossible. 

The Claim. — Accounts, vouchers, and other proofs of value 
must be supplied. In the case of a building, a certificate of 
value by a surveyor or builder may be required. The value for 
the purposes of insurance is the value at the date of the loss. 

An overvaluation of the loss will not void the policy if it is 
not fraudulent, but whether it is .so or not is a question for the 
jury to decide upon action being brought for the payment ; and 
a reckless over-statement of loss may very reasonably be con- 
strued by a jury as fraudulent. Policies usually include the 
clause, ‘Uf the claim be in any re.spect fraudulent, or if any 
statement or statutory declaration made in support thereof be 
false, or if the hre was caused by or through the wilful act, 
procurement or connivance of the insured or any claimant, all 
benefit under this policy is forfeited.” This condition would 
be implied at common law even if it were not inserted in the 
contract, the term “ false ” meaning knowingly false. 

The value to be taken into account in the case of total loss 
is not the cost of rebuilding, but the value of the building in the 
condition in which it was at the time of the hre. This may be 
arrived at by taking the cost of rebuilding and allowing a deduc- 
tion for the condition and age of the old structure prior to the 
fire. 


Reinstatement. — Insurance companies invariably reserve to 
themselves the right to reinstate or replace property instead of 
paying over the amount of the loss. Where the property is insured 
in more than one office the various companies may co-operate in 
the reinstatement. The company have the option of paying a sum 
of money to cover the loss or of repairing or rebuilding, but they 
must elect one method or the other. Thus they cannot agree to 
reinstate, and upon finding out that the cost is greater than they 
anticipated, tender a sum of money. Similarly it would be no 
defence in an action for damages for defective rebuilding for the 
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company to show that the reinstatement had cpst more than the 
sum the plaintiff was willing to take to cover the loss. The 
company must, of course, rebuild within a reasonable time. 

Arbitration.— Fire policies generally contain an arbitration 
clause, and the policy is a submission under the Arbitration Act, 
1889. It will be remembered that sec. 4 of the Act gives any 
party to an action power before taking any other proceedings in 
the action to apply to the Court to stay the proceedings till the 
matter has been submitted to arbitration (see p. 76 a?2/e). 



CHAPTER X 


COMPENSATION UNDER LICENSING 
(CONSOLIDATION) ACT, 1910 

Scope of the Act. — The Licensing Act, 1910, is of great im- 
portance to valuers, as it reaffirms the principle of the extinction of 
on-licences by compensation. Prior to the Licensing Act, 1904, 
now repealed, licences were granted from year to year, and the 
licensing justices assembled at the brewster sessions, where an 
objection was made, had an absolute discretion to refuse to renew 
licences other than ante-iZ 6 ^ beer-house licences, so long as they 
exercised their discretion judicially {Sharp v. Wakefield^ 1891, 
55 J. P. X97). The refusal to renew was subject to appeal to 
quarter sessions on both law and facts. By the Act of 1910, 
however, the licensing justices may only refuse to renew an existing 
on-licence on the following grounds : — 

( 1 ) That the licensed premises have been ill-conducted. 

(2) That they are structurally deficient or structurally 

unsuitable. 

(3) On grounds connected with the character or fitness of 

the proposed holder of the licence. 

(4) That the renewal would be void. 

And wherever the licensing justices refuse the renewal of an existing 
on-licence, they must specify in writing to the applicant the grounds 
of their refusal. The right of appeal to quarter sessions remains 
in these cases. 

Non-renewal of On-licences. — If the licensing justices 
upon the consideration of applications for the renewal of existing 
on-licences consider that the renewal of any particular licence 
requires consideration on any other grounds than those stated 
above, they must refer the matter to quarter sessions with their 
report thereon. Quarter sessions consider all such reports, and 

133 
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after hearing all persons interested in the premises, and, unless 
they consider it unnecessary, also any other pefeons^appearing to 
be interested in the question of the renevval of the licence, they 
may refuse the renewal of the licence, subject to the payment of 
compensation under the Act. The term “ on-licences ” in this 
Act includes all licences for the sale of intoxicating liquor (other 
than wine alone or sweets alone) for consumption on the premises, 
and “existing” means existing at the time the 1904 Act came 
into force. 

Ante-1869 Beer-houses. — Before dealing with the compen- 
sation clauses, it will be well to mention the other provisions of 
the Act. Anle-iSSg beer-houses are brought under the control of 
the justices. Prior to the Act, the licences attached to these 
houses could only be taken away on the grounds that — 

(r) The applicant has failed to produce satisfactory evidence 
of good character. 

(2) The house or shop in respect of which a licence is 

sought, or any adjacent house or shop owned or 
occupied by the person applying for a licence, is 
of a disorderly character, or frequented by thieves, 
prostitutes, or persons of bad character. 

(3) That the applicant having previously held a licence for 

the sale of wine, spirits, beer or cider, the same has 
been forfeited for his misconduct, or that he has 
through misconduct been at any time previously 
adjudged disqualified from receiving any such licence, 
or from selling any of the said articles. 

(4) That the applicant, or the house in respect of which he 

applies, is not duly qualified as by law is required. 

New On-Licences. — Prior to the Act, licences, free of any 
legal conditions, were granted by the justices of the licensing 
division and confirmed by a committee of quarter sessions called 
the county licensing committee, and there was no appeal against 
the decision of this committee. The Act of 1910 leaves the 
authorities practically as before, except that the committee of 
quarter sessions is constituted as provided in the Act. It is now 
provided, however (sec. 14) — 

(s) The justices, on the grant of a new on-licence, may attach 
to the grant of the licence such conditions, both as to the pay- 
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nients to be made and the tenure of the licence, and as to any 
other matters, as they think in the interests of tl e public ; subject 
as follows : — • 

(a) Such conditions shall in any case be attached as, having 
regard to proper provision for suitable premises and 
good management, the justices think best adapted for 
securing to the public any monopoly value, which is 
represented by the difference between the value which 
the premises will bear, in the opinion of the justices, 
when licensed, and the value of the same premises if 
they were not licensed: Provided that in estimating 
the value as licensed premises of hotels or other 
})remises where the profits are not wholly derived from 
the sale of intoxicating liquor, no increased value 
arising from profits not so derived shall be taken into 
consideration. 

(i?) The amount of any payments imposed under conditions 
attached in pursuance of this section shall not exceed 
the amount thus required to secure the monopoly 
value. 

(2) The justices may, if they think fit, instead of granting a 
new on-licence, grant the licence for a term not exceeding seven 
years ; and where a licence is so granted for a term — 

(a) Any application for a re-grant of the licence on the 
expiration of the term shall be treated as an appli- 
cation for the grant of a new licence, not as an appli- 
cation for the renewal of a licence, and during the 
continuance of the term the licence shall not require 
renewal : and 

( 5 ) Any transfer of the licence shall, subject to any conditions 
attached thereto on the grant, have effect for the 
remainder of the term of the licence, and may be 
granted at a general annual licensing meeting as well 
as at special sessions, and any reference to special 
sessions in any enactment relating to transfer or pro- 
tection orders shall include a reference to the annual 
licensing meeting. 

(3) The amount of any payments made in pursuance of any 
conditions under this section shall be collected and dealt with 
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in the same manner as the duties on local taxation licences within 
the meaning of sec. 6o of the Local GovernmeiL Act, 1888. 

[These sums were paid into the Local? Taxation Account and 
thence paid over to the County Councils in the areas where 
collected, but under the provisions of the Finance Act, 1908, they 
are now collected by the local authorities direct] 

(4) A licence granted for a term under this section may 
{without prejudice to any other provisions as to forfeiture) be 
forfeited, if any condition imposed under this section is not 
complied with, by order of a Court of summary jurisdiction, 
made on complaint, or, if the holder of the licence is convicted 
of any offence committed by him as such, by the Court by 
ivhom he is convicted. 

(5) On a confirmation of a new on-licence, the confirming 
authority may, with the consent of the justices authorised to 
grant the licence, vary any conditions attached to the licence 
under the provisions of this section. 

It will be seen that the object of this section is to secure to 
the public the monopoly value, and also to prevent any interest 
growing up which shall prevent the justices from taking the 
licence away at any time if they deem it necessary in the public 
interest, or from varying any of the conditions under which the 
licence is allowed to be retained. 

The question of monopoly value is dealt with later with the 
question of compensation. The question of the amount of the 
monopoly value, however, in a new house is a very difficult one, 
as it cannot be estimated with any certainty what the value is 
until it can be ascertained w'hat trade the house will do. Most 
of the new licences, therefore, are granted in respect of a sum 
which is subject to revision after one or two years. 

Full particulars of the amount paid and conditions imposed 
in respect of new on-licences granted in the County of London 
since the Act came into force are given in the return of Licensed 
Premises, issued by the London County Council. In the years 
1905 to 1911, twenty-four new on-licences (nineteen full, four beer 
and wine, and one wine) were granted in London. This includes 
one new public-house only, the others, apart from the licence for 
the Franco-British Exhibition, being in respect of restaurant or 
hotel purposes. The sums paid for monopoly value have been 
considerable, the largest included in the above-mentioned return 
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being the Franco-British Exhibition, A^5,ooo, and the Waldorf 
Hotel, ;£i,o<So pe? annum. 

Off-Licences. — Tire position with reference to off-licences is 
not affected by the Bill. They do not contribute to the compen- 
sation fund and do not share in its benefits. 

Compensation. — As stated on p. 133, the justices cannot 
refuse to renew an existing on-licence except for the reasons there 
stated. Where they consider that for other reasons renewal should 
be refused, they report to quarter sessions, and they may annul 
the licence upon paying compensation. 

Compensation Fund. — The fund out of which the compen- 
sation is paid is raised by means of a charge upon all existing on- 
licences, in proportion to and not exceeding the sums mentioned 
in the first schedule, which is as follows : — 


Sca/e of Maximum Charges. 

Annual value of premises to be 
taken as for the purpose of the 
publican’s licence duty. 

;^X 5 - - - - 

and under 20 - 

20 „ 25 - - - - 

25 ,, 30 - - - ■ 

30 „ 40 - - - - 

40 „ 50 - - - - 

50 „ 100 - - - - 

100 „ 200 - - - - 


Maximum 
Rate of Charge. 

- 

" 2 

3 

4 
6 

10 

- 15 

20 


200 

55 

0^ 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 30 

300 

jj 

400 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 40 

400 

55 

500 - 

- 

- 

- 

■ 50 

500 

j) 

600 - 

- 

- 

- 

60 

600 

j) 

700 - 

- 

- 

- 

~ 70 

700 

5 } 

800 - 

- 

- 

- 

80 

800 

5 ) 

900 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 90 

900 and over, 

- 


- 

- 

- 100 


In the case of inns and hotels mainly used for the reception of 
guests or travellers, and where no part of the premises of greater 
value than £,2^ is set aside for ordinary public-house purposes, 
one-third is to be charged. Where the premises are used only as 
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pul'^lic gardens, places of entertainment, restaurants, or eating- 
houses, or for other jiurposes to which the holding of a licence is 
merely auxiliary, the justices may reduce the charge, but not 
below one-third. 

Deductions from Rent — Such deductions from rent as 
are set out in the second schedule to the Act may (notwith- 
standing any contract) be made by the licence-holder who pays 
compensation charge. I'he lessor may deduct a proportion from 
ground rent, etc., in the same way. The scale of deductions is 
as follows : — 

S^ale of Deductions. 

A person whose unexpired term does not exceed — 

t year may deduct a sum equal to loo per cent, of the charge. 


2 

years 

JJ 

JJ 

88 

JJ 

JJ 

3 

jj 

JJ 

JJ 

82 

JJ 

JJ 

4 

JS 

JJ 

JJ 

76 

JJ 

JJ 

5 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

70 

JJ 

ji 

6 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

65 

JJ 

JJ 

7 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

60 

JJ 

JJ 

8 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

55 

JJ 

JJ 

9 

J 1 

JJ 

JJ 

50 

JJ 

JJ 

to 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

45 

JJ 

JJ 

1 1 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

41 

JJ 

JJ 

12 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

37 

JJ 

JJ 


JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

33 

JJ 

j j 

14 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

29 

JJ 

JJ 

IS 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

25 

JJ 

JJ 

i6 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

23 

JJ 

JJ 

17 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

21 

JJ 

JJ 

i8 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

19 

JJ 

JJ 

19 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

^7 

JJ 

JJ 

20 

JJ 

J) 

JJ 

IS 

JJ 

JJ 

2 I 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

14 

JJ 

JJ 

22 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

13 

JJ 

JJ 

23 

JJ 

JJ 

J> 

12 

JJ 

JJ 

24 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

II 

JJ 

JJ 

25 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

10 

JJ 

JJ 
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A person whose unexpired term exceeds — 


25 

but dc?es ndl exceed 30 years may 

' deduct a sum 

equal to 



• 

7 per cent, of the charge. 

30 

)) 

35 ,> 

6 

33 

35 

35 

)) 

40 ,, 

5 

33 

33 

40 

jj 

45 

4 

53 

53 

45 

. n 

5 ° » 

3 

33 

53 

50 

3) 

55 .. 

2 

35 

53 

55 

33 

60 „ 

1 

33 

55 


But the amount deducted shall in no case exceed half the rent. 

Payment of Compensation. — The provisions as to pay- 
ment of compensation or non-renewal of licences are contained in 
section 20 of the Act, and are as follows : — 

(1) Where quarter sessions refuse the renewal of an existing 

on-licence under this Act, a sum equal to the differ- 
ence between the value of the licensed premises 
(calculated as if the licence were subject to the same 
conditions of renewal as were applicable immediately 
before the passing of the Licensing Act, 1904, and 
including in that value the amount of any depreciation 
of trade fixtures arising by reason of the refusal to 
renew the licence) and the value which those premises 
would bear if they were not licensed premises, shall be 
paid as compensation to the persons interested in the 
licensed premises. 

(2) The amount to be so paid shall, if an amount is agreed 

upon by the persons appearing to quarter sessions to 
be interested in the licensed premises, and is approved 
by quarter sessions, be that amount, and in default of 
such agreement and approval shall be determined by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in the same 
manner and subject to the like appeal to the High 
Court as on the valuation of an estate for the purpose 
of estate duty, and in any event the amount shall be 
divided amongst the persons interested in the licensed 
premises (including the holder of the licence) in such 
shares as may be determined by quarter sessions : 
Provided that in the case of the licence holder, 
regard shall be had, not only to his legal interest in 
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the premises or trade fixtures, but also to his conduct 
and to the length of time during which* he has been 
the holder of the licence, and! the holder of a licence, 
if a tenant, shall (notwithstanding any agreement to 
the contrary) in no case receive a less amount than he 
would be entitled to as tenant from year to year, of 
the licensed premises. 

{3) If on the division of the amount to be paid as compensa- 
tion any question arises which quarter sessions con- 
sider can be more conveniently determined by the 
County Court, they may refer that question to the 
County Court in accordance with rules of court to be 
made for the purpose. 

It will be seen that (juarter sessions have no power to settle 
the amount of compensation, but they may confirm a figure agreed 
upon by the parties interested in the house. The usual practice 
is for the Court to appoint a valuer with whom the valuers for 
the interested parties confer. The valuer reports his figure to 
sessions, who generally adopt his valuation. If this is acceptable to 
the parties interested, sessions then apportion the sum among the 
parties or refer it to the County Court to do so. There is no 
appeal against this apportionment. If the amount of compensa- 
tion is not agreed, the matter is referred to the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners, and tlie parties have the right of appeal to the 
High Court. 

It will be seen that the valuation proceeds on the lines of 
compensation for the loss of the premises to all persons concerned, 
and assumes that the tenant is free to carry on his business 
elsewhere. No account is taken, as in cases of compulsory 
purchase under the Lands Clauses Acts, of the various interests of 
the parties, but the compensation is awarded in a lump sum, 
which it is the duty of quarter sessions to divide among the 
various parties interested in the licence. 

In valuing the compensation to be paid it is first necessary to 
arrive at the value of the premises with the licence attached, 
estimating the value as if the Act had not been passed. This last 
proviso, in effect, means that the value shall be as if the com- 
pulsory insurance set up by the machinery of the compensation 
clauses did not exist. It must be admitted that. the Act makes 
the terms of the licence more certain, and that prior to the Act 
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a judicious licence holder would have allowed something for 
voluntary insurance, so that the proviso hardly affects the value. 
In the case of ante-iS^g beer-houses, however, the justices were 
bound to renew the licence unless there was objection to the 
character of the premises, or to that of the licence-holder, and 
even in the latter case the owner had power to get a transfer. 
The basis of valuation, therefore, is somewhat higher in the case 
of these houses. Secondly, the loss on fixtures occasioned by the 
different use of the premises has to be estimated. This will in 
most cases be practically the full value of these fixtures. Thirdly, 
it is necessary to calculate the value of the premises without the 
licence. This will generally be a fairly easy matter to the valuer. 
He must, of course, allow something for the style of building 
peculiar to public-houses, where the realising of the full value for 
other purposes necessitates expenditure on alterations of the 
front and other works of adaptation. 

Statistics of Licences removed in London. — The 

following summary of licences removed by compensation in 
London during the years 1905 to 1910 is extracted from the 
London County Council return of licensed premises: — 



Public- 

houses. 

Beer- 

houses. 

Total. 

Number of houses - - - - 

189 

294 

483 

Rateable value of premises as 

licensed 

Average per house 

£20,421 

108 

£14,395 

49 

£34,816 

72 

Compensation awarded — 

To tenants . . . . 
To brewers - - - . 
Toothers 

£57,552 

292,828 

203,754 

£59,011 

334,057 

172,390 

£116,563 

626,885 

376,144 

Total - - . . 

£034,134 

£565,458 

£1,119,592 

Average per lieenoe 

Average number of years’ purchase 
of rateable value 

£2,932 

27 

£1,923 

m 

£2,318 
32 1 


The rateable value includes not only the value of the licence, 
but also the value of the land and buildings. As the removal of 
the licence by payment out of the compensation fund leaves the 
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land and building in the owner's hands, the pj^mei^tfor compen- 
sation is only in respect of loss of liceijce. The above figures, 
therefore, indicate very liberal compensation, or, on the other hand, 
great under-assessment of these premises for rating purposes. 

lire following official memorandum explains fully the principles 
upon which the Inland Revenue Commissioners proceeded in 
assessing the compensation in cases submitted to them prior to 
the Kennedy judgment (see p. 149) : — 

Licensing Act, 1904 

Memorandum explanatory of the principles upon which the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue have proceeded in determining 
the amounts of compensation payable on non-renewal of licences 
under the Licensing Act, 1904. 

1. Preliminary , — In the first place the Commissioners have 
considered that their functions under the Act are not those of a 
formal Court of Arbitration. Arbitration implies the intervention 
of a third party, when two parties to a dispute are unable to 
agree ; and it may no doubt be said that, when the persons 
interested in licensed premises have agreed on a sum that they are 
willing to accept as compensation, but quarter sessions have 
failed to approve of such sum, the reference to the Commissioners 
has the appearance, and possibly some of the elements, of a 
reference to an arbitrator. But the Act does not impose upon 

parties interested " on the one hand, or upon the compensation 
authority on the other, any obligation even to attempt to come 
to an understanding. It is perfectly open to the ‘‘parties 
interested” to leave the question of compensation to be de- 
termined from the first by the Commissioners, and the terms of 
the Act do not suggest that quarter sessions are called upon, 
unless they so choose, to do anything in the way of negotiation 
where an “ agreed ” sum does not commend itself to them. 

2. In these circumstances the Commissioners have taken the 
view that their position is not so much that of an arbitrator as 
that of an alternative authority to whom the determination of 
compensation might be referred, sometimes in the first instance, at 
other times at a second stage of the procedure. 

3. For the above and other reasons, the Commissioners have 
further held that it was not the intention of the Act that their 
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procedure in ^deteraiining compensation should be of a formal 
or elaborate character, such as would be suitable to a judicial 
tribunal. The Act directs them to proceed “ in the same manner 
... as on the valuation of an estate for the purpose of estate 
duty.” That manner has been fully ascertained and determined 
by prescriptive practice extending over many years, and the Com- 
missioners have adhered generally to methods sanctioned by the 
practice. 

4. Accordingly they have proceeded by the recognised depart- 
mental methods of correspondence and consultation, and have 
not resorted to the taking of oral evidence from the several 
persons or bodies interested, or to the advice of professional 
valuers. Under sec. 7 (8) of the Finance Act, 1894, it would be 
open to them to make use of these or other methods in case of 
need. But such need has rarely been found to arise in making 
valuations for Estate Duty, and as far as the Commissioners can 
at present judge, there is no reason to suppose that it will arise 
more frequently in connection with valuations under the Licensing 
Act. And to resort to such methods unnecessarily would, in 
their opinion, go far to defeat the purpose which, from their 
reading of the Act, they believe that Parliament had in view in 
interposing the Commi.ssioners as an authority intermediate 
between claimants and compensation authorities on the one hand, 
and the High Court on the other. That purpose they conceive 
to have been to provide parties interested with an opportunity 
for an expeditious and inexpensive settlement of amounts of 
compensation, by placing at their disposal the services of a 
public department with experience in the valuation of property, 
and so to confine the labour and expense of formal legal proceed- 
ings to those cases in which nothing short of a judicial decision 
could be found to satisfy the parties. 

5. Basis of Compensatiofi , — The computation of the sum 
to be paid as compensation in any case requires ^he determination 
of three factors, viz. : — 

{a) The value of the licensed premises ; 

(b) The depreciation in value of trade fixtures ; 
if) The value of the premises without licence. 

Once these have been determined, the computation is repre- 
sented by the simple equation — 

Compensation = {a) -f (f) - (r). 
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With the distribution among the persons in^erestf d of the sum 
thus ascertained the Commissioners have no concern. 

6. Principles and practice of valuation . — The principles and 
practice of valuation may be considered with respect to each of 
the three factors ; but it will be convenient to take them in the 
reverse order of their importance and difficulty rather than in the 
order given above. 

7. (b) Depreciation of trade fixtures . — This head presents no 
difficulty in theory and very little in practice. It is only necessary 
to observe that the subject-matter of depreciation is limited to 
trade fixtures, and does not include fixtures other than trade 
fixtures, or trade utensils that are not fixtures. 

For the purpose of determining the amount of depreciation 
the Commissioners have checked the sums claimed by licencees 
by the advice of their collectors and supervisors of excise. 

S. (c) Value of premises without licence . — Here there is no 
great difficulty in theory ; but obviously a good deal in practice. 

According to the definition in sec. 7 (5) of the Finance 
Act, 1894, “the principal value of any property shall be estimated 
to be the price which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
such property would fetch if sold in the open market.’^ Now 
the price which any income-producing property will fetch in the 
open market, save in quite exceptional circumstances, bears an 
intimate correspondence with the income which it is capable of 
producing. The income which house property is capable of pro- 
ducing is represented by the rack rent at which it can be let, and 
the price which a purchaser will pay for the property is, therefore, 
governed in the first instance by consideration of such rent. 
Other considerations come in to determine how many years’ pur- 
chase of the rack rent he will give, or, in other words, what annual 
return on his capital he will demand — considerations relating to 
the condition and situation of the property, on which must depend 
the prospects in regard to gross and net incomes respectively, and 
the relation between them. 

9. In matters of this kind the Commissioners have on their 
staff officers of experience, not only in the Estate Duty Office, but 
also in their Tax Surveying Branch. These latter have further 
the advantage of local experience, as they are distributed over the 
whole country. Accordingly, the Commissioners have employed 
surveyors of taxes in each district, to make estimates of the 
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probable annual value of premises when deprived of licence, and 
of the probabTe nifmber of years’ purchase of such annual value 
that the premises would^ fetch, allowance being made for cost of 
alterations necessary to fit the premises for earning the annual 
value as estimated. 

In a considerable number of cases, and wherever they thought 
it desirable, the Commissioners have employed inspectors, 
officers of the widest experience, to check the estimates of sur- 
veyors, and to the materials thus obtained they have finally applied 
their own judgment, aided by the advice of the exjjert officers of 
the Estate Duty Branch. 

10. It may be mentioned that in the great majority of cases 
with which the Commissioners have had to deal so for, the 
premises from which licences have been withdrawn have been 
property of very poor character, and the number of years’ purchase 
of the annual value has, therefore, been taken at a low figure. In 
a few cases sales of the premises without licence have been 
effected before determination of the compensation, and where 
this has happened the Commissioners have taken the price 
actually realised as the remaining value of the premises. 

11. (a) Fa/ue of licensed premises , — This factor is the one 
of which the determination presents, in the greatest degree, 
features of doubt and difficulty. In the first place there is the 
question of the exact meaning of the words “ the value of the 
licensed premises.” The Commissioners 'have held that these 
words must be interpreted in the manner prescribed by sec. 7 (5) 
of the Finance Act, 1894, and that they mean no more than the 
price which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, the owner of 
the freehold of the premises might expect to obtain for them, 
qua premises enjoying the privilege of a licence, if sold in the 
open market. I'he Commissioners consequently are of opinion 
that, for the purpose of their determination of the values of 
licensed premises, any claim by the occupier of the premises, 
whether he be owner or tenant, for compensation on account of 
loss of trade cannot be admitted into the computation; and, 
further, that the additional 10 per cent, on the value of the 
premises, which is usually awarded in the case of inquiries under 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, must also be excluded. 
Still less can the Commissioners take into consideration any 
claim on the part of a brewing owner of a licensed Louse in 
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respect of loss of brewers’ profits on beer supplied by him to the 
house. • • 

12. In ascertaining the value of licensed premises, as thus 
understood, the same general principles apply as in the case of 
unlicensed premises (see paragraph 8). But these general 
principles are subject to certain modifying considerations by 
reason of the monopoly character of the business conducted 
under cover of the licence. This tends to enhance the rent which 
can be exacted for licensed premises. As Lord Blackburn laid it 
down in the case, Mersey Docks v. Liverpool : If the heredita- 
ments are such as to afford peculiar facilities for carrying on any 
kind of business, that facility does, beyond all question, enhance 
the value of the occupation.” These words, though used at the 
time in a different connection, seem exactly to describe the case 
of a public-house, and accordingly the Commissioners have kept 
steadily in view the fact that the possession of a licence must, as 
a rule, substantially increase the rent those premises can command. 
For, in the case of licensed premises, a true rack rent as a rule 
comprises not merely the normal rent appropriate to the character 
of the hereditament, but also an addition to such rent attributable 
to the existence of the licence. They have, therefore, in each 
case carefully checked the valuation of premises, for purposes of 
income tax under Schedule A, with a view to satisfying themselves, 
with reference to business done and other evidence before them, 
whether that valuation corresponded, as it aims at doing, with the 
rent that, on entering into occupation, a free tenant might be 
expected to covenant to pay, in the circumstances of the present 
time, and subject to the conditions of renewal of licence that were 
applicable immediately before the passing of the Act. Where 
modifications of the Schedule A valuation seemed to be called 
for, the Commissioners have made the necessary adjustments j 
otherwise they have taken that valuation as representing the full 
rack rent that an owner of the premises could obtain from a free 
tenant. 

13. In capitalising the annual value thus obtained, the 
Commissioners have had regard to two considerations peculiar to 
licensed premises ; the one, that the circumstances of the 
privileged trade carried on in them render non-existent any risk 
of not securing a continuity of occupation; the other, that among 
possible purchasers in the open market there is to be found in 
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the brewers of beer a class of persons who, for reasons germane 
to their business as brewers, have inducements to pay exceptional 
prices for licensed premises. Both these considerations tend to 
raise the price that licensed premises may fetch in the open 
market, and justify a capitalisation of the annual value on a basis 
that would give a smaller return on the capital invested than a 
purchaser would require to satisfy him in the case of ordinary 
property. 

14. Of the two considerations referred to, the second is the 
more important. But, wliatever the weight to be attached to it, 
it is now insignificant compared to what it w’ould have been ten, 
or even five, years ago. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the prices paid by brewers for licensed houses during some years 
towards the close of the last century were altogether excessive. 
As an illustration, it will be sufficient to quote a circular recently 
issued by Messrs Watney, Combe, Reid & Co. to their share- 
holders (see the Times of 23rd November 1905) : — 

“ There has been,” say the directors, ‘‘ during the last 
five or six years an unprecedented decrease in the consump- 
tion of beer, and in the business (both sales and profits) done 
in licensed public-houses, with a consequent and correspond- 
ing depreciation in the value of such properties. Many of 
these properties were bought at a period of high prices, and 
loans in connection therewith were made to our consumers, 
a large number of whom are now unable to continue to pay 
agreed instalments of principal and interest, with the result 
that these loans must be treated as partially irrecoverable.” 

The circular then proceeds to state that the result of an 
exhaustive valuation of the capital assets of the company, made for 
the purpose of separating the amount of depreciation due to 
ordinary wear and tear from that required to replace lost capital, 
on a basis that may reasonably be relied on for future realisation, 
shows an ascertained loss on freeholds and leaseholds of 
70,000, and on loans to customers (/.<?., the licencees of tied 
houses) of ;£’i, 700,000, or a total loss of capital tangible assets of 
£2,0^0,000. 

In the face of these facts and figures, the Commissioners have 
felt that they must pay very little attention to prices actually given 
in the past by brewers for licensed premises, but must regard 
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them as evidence of an accidental value realised for the property 
by the holder from whom it was acquired, rathef than as a guide to 
the price which the present holder mighf hope to obtain in the 
open market. 

15. Nevertheless, even now, the competition of brewers for 
licensed houses is an element of consideration in estimating their 
value, and the Commissioners have felt it incumbent upon them 
to discover some principle by which this element should be 
measured. They have considered that one may be found in the 
judgment of Mr Justice Channell in the case of Bradford-on- Avon 
Assessment Committee v. White (Q. B. 2, 1898) in the following 
passage, which, although in the particular case it had reference 
to annual value, yet seems to the Commissioners to be no less 
appropriate to a question of capital value. I do not think,” 
said his lordship, ‘‘ that it is right to say that the competition of 
brewers should be wholly excluded from consideration, but the 
special prices which they may give, owing to personal considera- 
tions, and not on account of the value of the premises, should be 
excluded, except so far as the possibility of such special prices 
being obtained raises the market value generally.” 

The Commissioners venture to think that these words define 
with great clearness and accuracy the measure of influence which 
the possible presence in the market of exceptional purchasers 
should exercise on the mind of a person endeavouring to make a 
forecast of the price that a particular piece of property might fetch ; 
and they have, therefore, adapted them as embodying the general 
principle on which they should themselves act in appraising the 
effect on the price of licensed houses of the competition of brewers 
for them. 

16. The result of the application of the principles enunciated 
in the last two paragraphs has been that the Commissioners have, 
as a rule, capitalised the annual value of licensed premises on a 
4 per cent, basis, or at 25 years’ purchase ; and that they have only 
exceeded this in cases where there was a distinct prospect of 
improved annual value, and only fallen below it where there was 
evidence to suggest that the present annual value could not be 
maintained in the future. 

(Sd.) H. W. Primrose, 

Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. 

6//1 December 1905. 
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The Commissioners in their report for the year 1905-6 state 
that “ This methoTl of computing the compensation to be paid on 
non-renewal of licence^ however, failed to commend itself to 
many of the parties interested, and least of all to the brewing 
owners of public-houses. As already stated, numerous appeals 
were entered against our awards ; and eventually it was agreed 
with representatives of the brewing trade that of these cases two 
should be selected for hearing, more or less as test cases, and that 
pending a judicial decision on them the remainder of the appeals 
should stand over. Owing to various causes considerable delay 
occurred in obtaining such a decision, and it was not until 24th 
July 1906 that judgment was delivered on the two appeals. . . , 
It will be seen that the principles tipon which we have hitherto 
proceeded are not coupirmed by the foldings of Mr Justice Kennedy : 
and we shall, therefore, be under the necessity of revising our 
method of procedure, so as to bring it into conformity with the 
principles whicli he has enunciated. This will require careful 
consideration. 

“In the meantime we are inviting the attention of compen- 
sation authorities to the judgment, and are pointing out to them 
that, for the purpose of applying the principles laid down in it, 
they, with their local knowledge and with their facilities for 
ascertaining the facts on which compensation is to be based, are 
in a position of advantage as compared with ourselves. In these 
circumstances w^e hope that it will not he found necessary to refer 
to us more than a very small proportit)n of the cases in which 
compensation has to be determined.” 

Kennedy Judgment. — These cases are of much importance 
as they now form the basis of computation by justices and the 
Board. Mr Justice Kennedy gave a written judgment, which 
was as follows : — 

“Royal Courts of Justice, 
Tuesday i 2^h July 1906. 

“ These two compensation cases, as I was informed by counsel 
at the hearing, have been selected for the consideration of the 
High Court of Justice, in order that certain questions of principle 
may receive a judicial determination. 

“In regard to these questions there appears to be no real 
distinction between the tw^o cases. The licence in the case of 
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the ‘Hand and Spear,’ belonging to Ashby Staines Brewery 
Company, Limited, and situate in Woking Old tillage, is of 
the kind commonly described as a p?'e-jB6g beer-house licence. 
The licence in the case of the ‘Crown’ is not. The ‘Crown’ is 
a house in Cobham belonging to Ashby’s Cobham Brewery 
Company, Limited, and is fully licensed for the sale of all 
intoxicating liquors. But the differences between the two bouses 
in regard to the nature of the licence, locality, or trade, and 
structural condition, though they may affect the computation of 
the amount due for compensation, do not affect the application 
of the general principles which govern the computation in both 
cases alike, 

“It is therefore best, in my opinion, to deal in the first 
instance with the points of principle common to the two cases 
which formed the subject of argument before me. The material 
statutory provisions are to be found in the Licensing Act, 1904, 
sec. 2, and the Finance Act, 1894, sec. 7. The conjoint effect 
of these sections (I omit all that relates merely to procedure) 
as to the calculation of the amount of compensation is: (i) 
That a sum equal to the difference between the value of the 
licensed premises and the value which those premises would 
bear if they were not licensed premises shall be paid as com- 
pensation to the persons interested in the licensed premises. 
(2) That the value of the licensed premises shall be calculated 
as if the licence were subject to the same conditions as were 
applicable immediately before the passing of the Licensing 
Act of 1904, (3) That in that value shall be included the 

amount of any depreciation of trade fixtures arising by reason of 
the refusal to renew the licence. (4) That the value of the 
property, that is to say (a) the premises as licensed, and (^) the 
premises without the licence, shall be the price which such 
property would fetch if sold in open market. 

“The result of the legislation in my judgment, shortly, is 
that the tribunal in the two cases with which I am now 
dealing— the High Court of Justice, on appeal from the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue — has to assess the amount of 
compensation by finding the price of the licensed premises in 
the open market, adding to that the depreciation, if any, of the 
trade fixtures, and deducting from this the price which the 
premises would fetch in the open market if unlicensed. The 
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division between the persons interested in the licensed premises 
of the amount oPthe compensation when so assessed devolves, 
under the Licensing Aht, 1904, sec. 2, sub-secs. 2 and 3, upon 
quarter sessions, with a power, if they think fit, to refer that 
question to the County Court in accordance with rules of court to 
be made for that purpose. 

“ Three questions of general principle which affect both the 
cases before me have been discussed by counsel at the hearing. 
The first of these is the meaning of the words of the Licensing 
Act, 1904, sec. 2 : (i) ‘ Including in that value the amount of any 
depreciation of trade fixtures arising by reason of the refusal to 
renew the licence.’ The Solicitor-General has contended that the 
proper interpretation of those words is that you are not on account 
of such depreciation to make any addition to the market price of 
the licensed premises. 

‘‘ I agree wuth him in thinking that the language is not so 
clear as it might be, but upon the whole I prefer, as I have 
already indicated, the opposite view. It appears to me that the 
more natural and, if I may presume to say so, the more equitable 
construction of the direction to ‘ include ’ is that the amount of 
depreciation of the trade fixtures by reason of the non-renewal is 
not to be left out of the computation of value. If the legislature 
intended the opposite, it would have been so easy to say that the 
depreciation of trade fixtures was not to be included in the money 
computation, that I cannot but think that it would have done so. 

‘‘The two further and much more important questions of 
principle discussed before me were first, the method by wdiich the 
market value of the licensed premises ought to be arrived at ; and 
secondly, the question whether in the valuation should be included 
any assessment of the tenant’s interest in the premises as distinct 
from that of the landlord. 

“ In regard to the first of these two points, it appears to me 
that there is really little room for controversy ; indeed, ultimately 
the counsel for the petitioners and the counsel for the Commis- 
sioners appeared to be in substantial accord. What is the object 
of our inquiry ? I cannot do better than adopt the language of 
the interesting memorandum of Sir Henry Primrose, the chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, which was read to me by Mr 
Cripps in his argument. It is to find the price which the owner 
pf the freehold of the premises might expect to obtain for them, 
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qua premises enjoying the privilege of a licence, if sold in the 
open market. In the case of an owner who is mot brewer and 
lets the licensed premises to a tenant— 7^hether such tenant be 
the actual occupier of the premises, or, as in the case of the 
'White Lion’ inn, referred to by the witness Lee, a brewery 
company who subdet — you may be able fairly to find the market 
value by a capitalisation of the annual value based upon a true 
rack rent. Such an owner presumably gets, not merely the 
normal rent appropriate to the character of the hereditament, but 
also an addition to such rent attributable to the existence of the 
licence. 

" But the case of licensed premises so let at a rack rent by an 
owner who is not himself in the trade is, I should suppose, not 
the most common case which has to be dealt with under the 
statutory enactments in the event of non-renewal of the licence 
which we are now considering. The owner of the premises may 
be himself the occupier. I'hen there is no rent upon which an 
annual value can be based. Or again, and this probably is the 
commonest case, the circumstances may be the circumstances 
with which I have to deal in reference to the ' Crown ’ and the 
' Hand and Spear,’ viz., the ownership of a brewer or a brewery 
company, and the tenancy of a lessee who occupies the licensed 
premises as a ' tied ’ house. In such a case a rent is paid to the 
owner, but it is nothing like a rack rent ; you cannot justly base 
upon the rent a calculation of value to the owner. I was referred, 
in the course of the argument upon another point, to the case of 
Page V. Ratcliffe (75 L. T., N. S. 371). There, in the course of 
his judgment (at p. 373), Mr Justice Stirling observes : ' The value 
to the brewer is, fir^t, the rent, and secondly, the profit derived 
from the sale of the beer. In estimating the amount which would 
be reached at an auction you take both into consideration, and 
assess them, and put them together. The fair value, therefore, 
includes the value of the profit derived from the sale of beer to 
the house.’ 

''Unquestionably the most likely purchasers of the licensed 
premises, of which it is the duty of this Court to find the price in 
the open market, the bidders upon the degree of whose competi- 
tion that price will ordinarily depend, are the brewers — ‘ the class 
of persons ’ (to quote from the memorandum) ' who, for reasons 
germane to their business as brewers, have inducements to pay 
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exceptional prices for licensed premises/ The judgment of all 
possible purcSaser!!, but especially of this most important class, as 
*to the price which it will be worth while to pay for the licensed 
premises, will mainly depend upon the amount of profit which a 
brewer owner might fairly expect to make by the supply of liquors 
to its tenant for consumption by his customers. It appears to 
me that it cannot be right for the tribunal or authority which has 
to ascertain the market value of licensed premises to refuse to 
admit evidence of proht which the possible purchaser would certainly 
treat as a most material factor in the formation of a right judgment 
as to the value of the licensed premises. What is that evidence ? 
Evidence of the amount and quality of the liquors supplied to the 
house over such a period of time as will serve to exclude the risk 
of erroneous inference due to the influence of purely temporary or 
accidental circumstances. Plainly this is the most important fact 
for the possible purchaser to know, although he will, of course, 
as a matter of common prudence, also take into account the 
position and structural condition of the premises themselves, and 
the past history, the present state, and the probable future of the 
surrounding district. Having got the facts as to the amount and 
quality of the liquors supplied to the tenant, the possible 
purchaser will be able to estimate the profit which may easily be 
attributed to the premises, apart from rent, with more or less 
correctness, according to his more or less knowledge of that 
brewing business. This Court, having no knowledge of the 
business, must be guided by the evidence of experts. But I 
entirely agree with the learned Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General that such evidence as to profits must not include facts of 
a personal or special character. The evidence as to profit must 
be evidence of the profit which would be made ordinarily and 
normally — if I may be allowed the use of the expression — in the 
brewing trade, not of profit arising from purely personal or other 
peculiar advantages, such as the possession of secret processes of 
brewing or of special plant, or the proximity of the brewery to the 
licensed premises. In my opinion, the learned Attorney- General 
was quite justified in arguing that any evidence as to the profit 
which may be made by the selling company upon this trade 
cannot be material, because that depends on questions of manage- 
ment, and the cost of brewing beer by them ; in other words, it 
depends upon considerations which are personal to the owners, 
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and might not obtain, and would not be expected to obtain, in 
the event of the acquisition of the property b^ a purchaser who 
might conduct his business on entirely different principles. I do 
not assent to the further proposition, which he appeared to me to 
suggest in a part of his argument which immediately followed that 
which 1 have quoted, that evidence of the quality of the liquors 
supplied is inadmissible, because the purchaser might choose to 
sell different beer, manufactured in a different way, and have a 
smaller ratio of return upon his outlay. 

‘‘ In the estimate of annual profit which, according to the 
ordinary course of the brewer’s trade, may be treated as likely to 
be derived from the supply of liquors to the licensed premises, 
there has to be added, in order to get a basis for the calculation 
of their market value, the rent which may be obtained from the 
tenant, the annual sum, that is to say, which he will be willing to 
pay in anticipation of the profits which he will receive from the 
retail sale of the liquors supplied to him by the brewers. Here, 
again, the actual rent is, in itself, evidence, although, of course, 
not conclusive evidence, but may be proved by other evidence 
that the purchaser should expect to get from his tenant a lower or 
a higher rent. But the annual profit and the annual rent having 
been obtained, there still remains, in order to ascertain the market 
value of the licensed premises, the question of the proper capital- 
isation of each. As to this I have not to consider any dispute of 
principle. The number of years’ purchase which should be 
adopted will vary, as it seems to me, with the character of the 
premises, the circumstances of the locality, the prospects of the 
improvement of the business done in the particular premises, the 
general state of the liquor trade, and the competition in the market 
for the acquisition of this class of property ; and the assessing 
tribunal must, in each case of dispute, decide according to the 
weight of the evidence of competent witnesses. 

In both these cases with which I am dealing the inquiry 
has been conducted in all respects upon the lines which I have 
indicated as being, in my opinion, proper and legitimate lines, 
and I must confess myself unable to see in what other way the 
market value of licensed premises could satisfactorily be ascer- 
tained in any case in which there is no full rack rent to 
serve as a guide to the true annual value. 

“ I proceed now to consider the remaining matter of principle 
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which is in^ controversy in the present cases, namely, the 
propriety of the iilclusion in the amount of compensation of a 
sum representing that which is called the interest of the tenant of 
the licensed premises. The petitioners claim to add to the total 
sum of the capitalised brewers' profits the capitalised rent and the 
depreciation of trade fixtures, a figure which their expert witnesses 
put forward as representing such interest. The respondents 
contest, and in my judgment rightly contest, this claim. I do not 
think any such addition is authorised by the statutes which govern 
these proceedings. Those statutes prescribe as the amount of 
compensation a sum which is composed of the licensed premises 
in the open market, less their value as unlicensed premises, and 
plus depreciation of trade fixtures. There is no suggestion any* 
where that in order to ascertain the amount of compensation the 
value of the various interests in the premises is to be computed. 
Nor is any such compensation a factor in the calculation of the 
market price of the premises. Neither this Court, nor the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, before whom the matter came 
at an earlier stage, have any concern with the division of the 
amount of compensation. In my view the legislature has plainly 
indicated how the fund is to be calculated. This scheme, as I 
understand it, is not at all analogous to the scheme of compensa- 
tion of interests where property is compulsorily transferred under 
the Lands Clauses Act.^ 

“The provisions of sec. 2 of the Licensing Act, 1904, as I 
read them, embody a scheme of that which may fairly be termed 
equitable compensation for the loss, whenever a licence is not 
renewed under sec. i, of a valuable interest, which otherwise 
might reasonably be expected to endure, although no equal right 

^ It is obvious that the petitioners’ claim amounts to the inclusion twice 
over of the same factor. The tenant’s interest is measured by the rack rental 
which he is willing to pay for the premises. If this figure is properly 
ascertained it is obvious that the tenant’s interest has gone. It is similar to 
the case of a lease where the lessee is paying the full rack rent. Such a lease 
is of no value in the market. In ascertaining the rack rental which a tenant 
will pay, however, the valuer should have regard to the possible profit which 
can be made from the house, as explained in an earlier part of this volume. 
The tenant’s share, to be apportioned by quarter sessions, should obviously be 
the value of the profit rental, if any, which he enjoys, hut having regard to the 
provisions of sec. 2 (2) (see next page), plus his interest in the sum awarded 
for depreciation of fixtures. — C. A. Wt 
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of permanence could be claimed for it. So the legislature has 
created a fund out of the value of the licence, •whicli the quarter 
sessions is to apportion, as it deems just, between all persons who 
are interested in the premises in respect of which the licence has 
ceased to exist. The assessment of the compensation, as the 
Solicitor-General put it, is to be made purely upon a property 
basis. Out of a fund which represents the value of the property 
in the market, plus the sum for depreciation of fixtures, and 
minus the value of the premises without the licence, and which, 
in its composition, has no relation to the value of the several 
interests affected, the statute decrees an apportionment by way of 
compensation in which all persons interested in the premises, and 
the tenant as well as the owner, are to share as the quarter sessions 
may deem fair and right. 

“That which I have ventured to describe as the equitable 
character of the scheme appears, I think, prominently in the pro- 
visions for the treatment of the licence holder which are contained 
in sec. 2 (2) : ‘ Provided that in the case of the licence holder 
regard shall be had not only to his legal interest in the premises 
or trade fixtures, but also to his conduct and to the length of time 
during which he has been the holder of a licence ; and the holder 
of a licence, if a tenant, shall (notwithstanding any agreement to 
the contrary) in no case receive a less amount than he would be 
entitled to as tenant from year to year of the licensed premises.’ 

“ The provision as to the inclusion, in the amount of com- 
pensation, of a sum for the depreciation of the value of trade 
fixtures by reason of the non-renewal of the licence (as I interpret 
that provision) appears to me to point the same way. The trade 
fixtures may belong to landlord only ; they may belong to tenant 
only ; they may belong partly to the one and partly to the other. 
But to whomsoever they belong, the sum which represents the 
amount of the depreciation is to go into the common fund for 
compensation which the quarter sessions is to divide amongst all 
persons interested in the premises. 

“ It appears to me that to add to the statutory constituents of the 
amount of compensation a sum which represents an estimate of the 
interest of the tenant is a proceeding which is neither consistent 
with the express provisions of the statute (the Licensing Act, 1904, 
and the Finance Act, 1894) nor agreeable to the nature of the 
general scheme of the legislation contained in the Licensing Act, 
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“ I now come to the consideration of the two cases before me. 
I shall take then? separately in the order in which they were 
argued, except as to th(? one important matter which affects both 
equally. 

“The expert witnesses called for the petitioners and the 
witnesses called by the Commissioners appeared to agree that, 
in the capitalisation of annual profits, the ordinary or normal 
number of years’ purchase which should be taken is twelve. 
For special reasons applicable, in their view, to the ‘Crown’ 
in the one case, and to the ‘ Hand and Spear ’ in the other, the 
latter set of experts calculated upon a basis of eight years in 
the case of the ‘ Crown,’ and nine years in the case of the 
‘Hand and Spear’; but I understood them to admit that the 
more liberal basis adopted by the witnesses for the petitioners 
would, but for these special reasons, be the usual and proper 
basis. The learned counsel for the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue invited me to treat the twelve years’ purchase as exces- 
sive and extravagant ; suggested that a figure much nearer three 
years would be reasonable, and referred me, upon this point, to 
the case of Fage v. Ratdiffe L. T., N. S. 371), which I have 
already had occasion to cite in the course of this judgment. It 
appears to me that, whereas the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
have, as is stated in the memorandum, a large discretion as to 
the means which they may employ in obtaining information for 
their guidance, it is the plain duty of this Court, as a judicial 
tribunal, to act in this, as in all other points in controversy 
between the parties, upon the evidence given in the particular 
case. I have already had occasion to point out that the number 
of years’ profits which a purchaser of this class of property will 
give cannot be treated as constant, but will vary according to 
circumstances, some of which I have enumerated. In Fage v. 
Ratdiffe^ it is true, a three years’ scale was adopted in the judg- 
ment of Mr Justice Stirling, and as I read his judgment, rather 
with approval than disapproval. But he manifestly felt himself 
bound to adopt it, because in that case the valuers for all parties 
agreed that such a scale was proper, and, further, because, as the 
judgment states, ‘ the summons has been argued on the footing 
that the valuations were to stand, and, if they were now* to be 
impeached, that must be done in a different way.’ 

“ In the two cases before me I have come to the conclusion, 
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as will presently appear, that the character and condition of 
these particular premises, upon the evidence before me, are 
such as to render just some departure^ from the twelve years’ 
purchase sale, as to the propriety of which, but for such special 
circumstances, the expert witnesses in these cases display a 
singular unanimity of opinion. I am ready to admit that without 
the guidance of this testimony I should have been inclined to 
think the sale, as a normal one, too high. At the same time one 
must bear in mind, as the memorandum points out in regard to 
the capitalisation of the annual value of licensed premises, that the 
circumstances of the particular trade carried on in them render 
non-existent any risk of not securing a continuity of occupation ; 
and a continuity of occupation of the premises means a continuous 
consumption of the produce of the owner’s brewery. 

In regard to the ‘ Crown ’ I assess the amount of compensa- 
tion as follows : — 

‘‘The barrelage is agreed to be 169 barrels. Mr Marks 
puts the fair average profit at 15s. per barrel; Mr Fuller and 
Mr Thornton at i6s. ; Mr Page at 13s. 6d. ; Mr Lee at 13s.; 
and Mr Holroyd at 13s. 2|d. In this conflict of evidence upon 
a very technical question, I think that the fairest course is to 
put this figure at 14s. 6d. This, with the annual profit on 
spirits, 15s., capitalised at ten years’ purchase, makes a 

total figure of ^1,412. los. To this I add the capitalised rent 
of ;^2o at eighteen years’ purchase, that is and ;^2 5 

for depreciation of trade fixtures, making a total of ;^i,797. los. 
I desire to point out, in regard to the capitalisation of the rent, 
that the witnesses on the other side have adopted respectively 
a sixteen and a half and a fifteen years’ purchase scale, on 
account of the character and condition of the premises, as against 
the twenty years given by Mr Marks. I consider both in this 
case, and also in the case of the ‘ Hand and Spear,’ that the most 
just and correct method of taking into account this element of 
deterioration from value is to make a fair deduction from what 
may be termed the normal number of years’ purchase both in 
regard to the capitalisation of profit and in regard to the capitalisa- 
tion of rent. 

“To obtain the net result I hold that a sum of ^^300 — I 
think that this was practically agreed between the parties — should 
be deducted from the sum of ;£i,797. los. and I therefore assess 
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the amount of compensation in the case of the ‘ Crown ’ at 
£iA 91 - ios** • 

There is only one^fmther remark which I think it necessary 
to make in regard to the case of the ‘ Crown.’ I have not over- 
looked the fact that there was evidence that the licence had been 
insured for ;2^i,268. 15s., with the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, 
Ltd. I do not think I ought to allow this fact to affect my judg- 
ment as against the petitioners so as to interfere with my 
conclusions on the rest of the evidence. 

“ The assessment of the amount of compensation which I 
make in the case of the ‘ Hand and Spear * is as follows : — 

As to the barrelage upon which the annual profit is to be 
based, I think that the fairest course is to add something to the 
average of the last three years. It appears to me that, in view of 
the influx of navvies for the construction of main drainage works, 
which obviously affected the trade in 1900, 1901, and 1902, Mr 
Marks’ figure of 17 1 barrels, based upon the average of a five 
years’ figure, cannot safely be adopted. The matter cannot be 
dealt with with any pretence to certainty, but, proceeding upon 
the basis which I have indicated, I have assumed a barrelage of 
130 barrels. As to the profit on these there is a similar divergence 
of opinion. Mr Marks, who on some former occasion appears to 
have given the figure of 12s. 6d., puts it now at 13s., and Mr 
Thornton agrees with him ; Mr Page and Mr Lee put it at los., 
and Mr Holroyd says 9s. 6d. In this difference of skilled 
opinion, and with an uncertainty as to the qualities of the beer 
supplied in the assumed 130 barrels, I put the average profit at 
I2S. a barrel. I take eleven years in this case, and not ten years 
as in the case of the ‘ Crown,’ as the number of years for the 
purpose of capitalisation, because, although the premises also are 
described as being in a very indifferent condition, the licence is 
a/r5-i869 licence. The resulting figure is ;£^S58. Adding to 
this the capitalised rent on an eighteen years’ scale, £ 4 .^^, and 
;2^25 for depreciation of trade fixtures, we have the figure of 
;,^i,3i5, and the deduction from this of ;^i92 for the value of the 
premises, without the licence, leaves a total value of 1,123 as 
amount which I find to be the just and proper amount of 
compensation, and I give judgment accordingly. 

‘‘ If any of the particulars of the arithmetical calculation are 
found not to be perfectly accurate, they can of course be corrected.” 
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TITHE RENT-CHARGES 

Tithes were originally a voluntary gift for religious purposes, but 
in very early times they became enforced by ecclesiastical and 
later by the civil law of the land. There is no trace of a statute 
by which the right to tithes is conferred upon the Church, but as 
early as 970 the laws of King P^dgar provided penalties for neglect 
of the duty of pa>'ing tithes. 

Tithes were originally paid by landowners at their own discretion 
to monasteries, or bishops, or to the support of particular churches, 
but as the parochial system grew up this power of appropriation 
was restricted, and the rector of a parish obtained a pre-emption 
of the right to the local tithes. Rectories, together with the 
tithes, were attached to monastic and non-parochial corporations, 
who performed their duties through vicars. At the dissolution of 
the monasteries their property, including tithes, passed to the 
Crown, and was granted by the king to various laymen. These 
laymen are called ‘‘ impropriators,^’ in distinction from the clerical 
rectors, who are ‘‘ appropriators.” 

Tithe Commutation. — By the Tithe Act, 1836, provision 
was made for the abolition of tithes. Commissioners were 
appointed, who ascertained the value of the existing tithes in each 
parish or district according to the average price of wheat, barley, 
or oats in the previous seven years. 

This sum they apportioned upon the lands in the parish, and 
it was provided that the payment of tithes should be replaced by a 
tithe rent-charge varying with the price of corn. The Board of 
Agriculture, as successors to the Tithe Commissioners, ascertain the 
price of corn in 196 towns throughout the country, and each year 
publish the average price of wheat, barley, and oats in the previous 
seven years. The rent^charge for the succeeding year is the sum 
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which at thes^ prices could purchase the same amount of corn as 
was purchasable l?y the apportioned tithe at the average prices 
for the seven years prior to 1836, The tithe rent-charge payable 
in 1913, in respect of ;^ioo commuted tithe, was 14s, gfd. 

During the 77 years since the commutation the annual value of 
tithe rent-charge has been above par in 31 years and below it 
in 46 years, and it has now stood below par for 30 years 
consecutively. 

Redemption, Merger, Apportionment*— Provision is 
made in the Act of 1836 and subsequent Acts for redemption, 
merger, and apportionment. The total sum chargeable at the 
commutation was ;^4,o54,4o6, which was reduced by redemption 
and merger to 704,056 in 1911, the toUil of the rent-charges 
payable being 

The tithe rent-charge on any land may be redeemed, and the 
instructions issued by the Board explaining how redemption may 
be carried out are given below (see p. 162). 

The payment for redeeming the charge amounts, excluding 
expenses, to twenty-five times the commuted tithe, or at present 
nearly thirty-six years’ purchase of the annual charges, so that very 
little is redeemed except under special circumstances. 

Tithe Rent-charge Payable by Landlord — Tithe 
Rent-charges Rateable. — Tithe rent-charge is payable by the 
landlord, and any covenant for the tenant to pay it is invalid. 
The tithe owner pays rates and land tax upon the tithe receivable 
by him. 

Tithe rent-charges, except in the hands of lay impropriators, 
are exempt from half rates by the Tithe Rent-charges (Rates) 
Act, 1899. 

Where the tithe rent-charge for any twelve months exceeds 
two-thirds the profits of the land as entered in Schedule B. of the 
Income Tax Assessment, the County Court may remit the excess, 
and the tithe owner may obtain relief from rates upon the sum 
thus remitted. 

Corn Rents are of the same nature as tithe rent-charges, 
but were instituted by special Acts of Parliament. In some cases 
it is provided by the Act that they shall be free from payment of 
rates and taxes, 
n 
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Extraordinary Tithe Rent-charge.— Special provisions 

were included in the Tithe Act, 1836, for the valuation of tithes 
on hops, fruit and garden produce, coppice, wood, etc. Land 
cultivated for hops or fruit, or as market gardens, paid the ordinary 
tithe rent-charge of the parish, and also an extraordinary rent- 
charge at a rate per acre over the district. The district for this 
purpose might be a part of a parish, so that the extraordinary rent- 
charge might vary with different lands in the parish. 

The extraordinary tithe rent-charge under the Act of 1836 was 
abolished by the Act of 1886. The Act provided that no land 
not used at the date of the Act as hop ground, orchard, fruit 
plantation, or market garden should in future be subject to an 
extraordinary tithe rent-charge, and that the existing charge on 
land so used should be commuted into a fixed annual rent-charge 
equal to 4 per cent, on the capital value of the existing extra- 
ordinary tithe rent-charge, to be ascertained and certified by the 
Land Commissioners, and that the rent-charge might be redeemed 
by payment of such capital value. 

Extraordinary tithe rent-charges are exempted from all rates 
by the Act of 1886. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Insfniction for the Redemption of Tithe Re?it-charges a 7 id Corn 
RentSj or other Fayments in lieu of Tithes, under the Tithe 
Acts, 1836 to 1891. 

1. Acts which g-overn the redemption of Tithe Rent- 

charges. — The provisions applicable to the redemption of tithe 
rent-charges are contained in the Tithe Acts, 1846, i860, and 1878 
(9 & 10 Viet, c. 73, 23 & 24 Viet, c. 93, and 41 & 42 Viet, c. 
42) ; and by the Tithe Eent-charge Redemption Act, 1885 (48 & 
49 Viet., c. 32), the same provisions are applicable to the redemp- 
tion of corn rents, and other payments charged on lands by 
virtue of any Act of Parliament in lieu of tithes. 

2. Circumstances in which Tithe Rent-charge can be 
redeemed and who can apply. — Applications for redemption 
can be made to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries as 
follows : — 

(a) When the land has been taken for places of worship, 
cemeteries, schools under the Elementary Education 
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Acts, town halls, court-houses, gaols, lunatic asylums, 
hospitals, any other public buildings, or under the 
Artimns' Dwellings Act, 1875; or for sewage farms 
under the Sanitary Acts, or for the construction of 
any sewers or sewage works, or any gas or water works, 
or for enlarging or improving premises used for any 
of the above-mentioned purposes. 

The Tithe Act, 1878, requires that the rent- 
charges shall be redeemed in these cases ; and the 
application is to be made by the ]>ersons in possession 
of the land before the land is applied to any of the 
purposes aforesaid, the rent-charge being redeemable 
for 25 times the amount thereof, 

(if) When the land is charged with a rent-charge not 
exceeding 20s. 

In this case the application may be made by the 
land-owner, or by the owner of the tithe rent- charge, 
and the rent-charge is redeemable, if the Board see 
fit, for 25 times its amount. 

If the land has not been divided as indicated in 
(^), the Board do not order redemption on the sole 
application of the owner of the lithe rent-cl)arge, unless 
he shows that the collection of the rent-charge involves 
unreasonable difficulty or expense. 

(c) When the land is charged with a rent-charge exceeding 20s. 

In this case the rent-charge may be redeemed on 
the joint application of the owner of the land and the 
owner of the tithe rent-charge for a sum less than 
2 5 times its amount ; but when the rent-charge is held 
in right of a benefice, the consents of bishop and 
patron are also necessary, and may be signified on the 
application. 

(d) When the land has been divided since the last apportion- 

ment into numerous plots for building or other 
purposes, so that no further apportionment can 
conveniently be made. 

In this case the application may be made by the 
owner of any of the plots, or by the owner of the 
tithe rent-charge, and the rent-charge is redeemable 
for 25 times its amount. An application made by a 
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land-owner must not include any numbcrr on the tithe 
map which has a separate rentciiarge, unless he owns 
part of the land to which it refers. 

In all cases the basis of redemption is the amount set out in 
the tithe apportionment, and not the varying value according to the 
corn averages from year to year. 

3. Forms of application. — Forms of application will be 
supplied by the Board on request. 

4. Land divided for building or other purposes.— 

When an application is made for compulsory redemption in 
consequence of the lands having been divided for building or 
other purposes, the number of plots and the number of owners, so 
far as the same can be ascertained, should be stated. The names 
of the principal owners, the number of plots, and the extent of 
land held by each, as well as the names of the streets on, over, or 
adjacent to, the lands, should also be supplied. 

5. When land leased. — When the land is let on a bene- 
ficial lease for a term which originally exceeded fourteen years, 
the freeholder or lessor and the lessee, being joint owners within 
the meaning of the Tithe Acts, must jointly make the application. 

6. Reasons for application to be stated.— The circum- 
stances in which the application is made, and the reasons for 
making it, should be fully stated on the application or in 
an accompanying letter. 

7. Redemption as to part only of Tithe Plot.— Where 
it is desired to free fibm liability to tithe rent-charge a part only of 
a tithe field charged with a separate tithe rent-charge, without 
freeing the rest of the field, an altered apportionment, to fix the 
amount chargeable on the part to be so freed, must precede 
redemption. Such altered apportionment is not practicable if it 
involves the imposition of any rent-charge less than 5s., the 
minimum of subdivision by altered apportionment permitted by 
the Tithe Acts. If no such altered apportionment is practicable, 
the entire rent-charge may usually be redeemed compulsorily : see 
para. 2 {d), 

S. Expense saved by voluntary payment. — In the 

case of divided land much expense may be saved if the land-owners 
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arrange amom^st themselves as to the proportion to be paid by each 
toward the redemption money and office fees, and thus avoid the 
cost of assessment and collection which compulsory redemption 
entails. 

9. Notices of application to redeem.-— When the appli- 
cation has been examined by the Board and approved, notices are, 
as a rule, sent to the applicant to be posted in the parish, fixing a 
time within which objections may be made to tlie proposed 
redemption. In cases where the redemption money is paid 
voluntarily and the owner of the tithe rent-charge joins in the 
application for redemption, the posting of such notices is usually 
unnecessary. 

10. Order of redemption.— If no objection is made, or if 
no objection made is sustained, the Board make an order for the 
redemption of the rent-charge. If the redemption money is to be 
paid voluntarily, instructions as to such payment arc then sent to 
the applicant for redemption. 

1 1 . Assessment of redemption money and expenses.— 

When the redemption money is not paid voluntarily, the Board, 
under the provisions of the Acts, proceed to prepare a schedule or 
rate assessing the sum payable upon the several part owners of 
the land charged. The rate includes the redemption money, the 
Board’s fees and expenses, and the other charges, if any. The 
proportion of redemption m<mey arising out of land appropriated 
as public roads or streets is equitably distri!)uted over the remainder 
of the tithe field. 

12. Deposit of rate in the parish for inspection.— The 

rate is deposited in the parish for inspection, and notice thereof is 
posted on the church door, etc., so that any land-owner may 
ascertain the sum assessed on his property. 

13. Collection of redemption money, etc.— After the 
lapse of 21 days, and when the objections to the rate, if any, 
have been disposed of, the collection of the sums assessed by the 
rate is proceeded with. 

14. Persons liable to contribute to the redemption.— 

The persons liable to contribute to the redemption are the owners 
in the actual possession or receipt of the rents or profits of the 
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land, including holders of beneficial leases for^ terims originally 
exceeding 14 years. ^ 

15. How money may be recovered. — If an owner refuses 
or neglects to pay the sum assessed on his property, the amount 
may be recovered through the County Court in accordance with 
the provisions of the Tithe Act, 1891, and the Tithe Rent-charge 
Recovery Rules, 1891. 

16. Time at which the Tithe Rent-charge is extin- 
guished. — The tithe rent-charge ceases and is extinguished as 
soon as payment has been made of the half-yearly portion of the 
tithe rent-charge accruing due subsequently to the payment of the 
whole of the redemption money ; but, in the meantime, the tithe 
rent-charge continues payable notwithstanding the redemption 
proceedings, and is collected by the owner of the rent- charge. 

17. Issue of certificate of redemption. — When the total 
amount has been collected and the redemption money paid under 
the direction of the Board to the persons entitled to receive it, a 
certificate under the seal of the Board is issued, declaring the 
rent-charge redeemed. The Certificate of Redemption is retained 
in the custody of the Board, and may be inspected on payment of 
a fee of is. Any person interested can be supplied with a copy 
of the certificate on payment of a small charge for the cost of 
preparing it. 

18. Sealed copies of certificate. — Scaled copies of the 
certificate are deposited in the parish, usually in the custody of 
the incumbent, the churchwardens, and with the registrar of the 
diocese. 


19. Fees. — Certain official fees are payable on redemptions 
of tithe rent-charge. The amount payable in any case can be 
stated by the Board when particulars of the rent-charge to be 
redeemed are furnished. 
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VALUATION FOR RATING 

The law and practice of rating require very careful attention, and 
involve the study of numerous Acta of Parliament and decisions 
of the Courts. It is impossible here to discuss the minute points 
of the subject, but the principles are given below in sufficient 
detail for the reader to follow the various points in valuation. 
For a more thorough study of the subject reference may be made 
to Webb’s Rating and Assessment,” published by Messrs Crosby 
Lockwood & Son, price ys. 6d. net. 

Rates are leviable generally in respect of land, houses, tene- 
ments, mines, and other hereditaments, as \vell as upon tithes, 
sporting rights, and franchises. Incorporeal hereditaments such 
as easements are not rateable per st\ but the dominant tenements 
must be rated at their value as enhanced by reason of the 
privilege. 

Rates levied on Occupier.— I'he rates arc as a rule levied 
upon the occupier, that is to say, the person actually using the 
house. Thus the owner of an empty house, although the legal 
occupier, will not be rated, but the property should be inserted 
in the valuation list. If, however, the house is furnished, such 
owner will be rateable although he may not actually use the house 
during the whole year : similarly, if he only use part of a house, 
he will be rateable for the whole. Where a caretaker is left in 
possession of an otherwise empty house merely for the purpose of 
protection and to show people over, rates, as a rule, are not 
collected. 

Beneficial Occupation. — The occupation must be bene- 
ficial, but this must not be confused with profitable. Thus, 
public roads and parks dedicated to the public are not rateable, 
as the local authority in whom they vest is not deemed to have 

167 
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any bendlcial occupation. On the other hand, ^ schools, fire 
stations, and other piildic buildings are rateable, as in these cases 
the local authority is compelled to provide such buildings, and if 
they did not possess these particular ones, they would either have 
to pay a rent or to build suitable premises. They cannot make a 
profit out of such buildings, but they are, nevertheless, deemed to 
have a beneficial occupation. 

Lodgers are not rateable, as they are not in occupation of a 
separate hereditament. Occupiers of fiats, however, are rateable. 

Exemptions. — Certain properties are exempt from rating 
either by common law or by special statute. The principal 
are : — 

Crown and Government property. The Treasury, however, 
generally pay a contribution in lieu of rates on these 
properties. 

Houses in the occupation of ambassadors and other repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers, and their servants. In 
these cases also the Treasury generally makes a con- 
tribution. 

Churches and chapels used exclusively for public worship, 
or for Sunday or infant schools, or for the charitable 
education of the poor. 

Societies instituted for purposes of science, literature, or the 
fine arts exclusively, provided that they are supported 
wholly or in part by voluntary contributions, and that 
no dividends or profits are paid to the members, llie 
society must be registered by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 

Lighthouses, buoys, beacons, etc. 

Militia storehouses. 

Extraordinary tithe rent-charge. 

Sunday and ragged schools, at the option of the authority 
making the rate. 

Voluntary schools, except to the extent to which profit is 
made by the managers by letting. 

There are also a few exemptions of particular properties by 
old Acts, 

The following properties are only liable to be rated at the 
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same value as ^vas in force at the time of taking the property for 
the particular purp6ses. 

Some burial grounds. 

Dockyards and fortifications. 

Lands, etc., for telegraphic purposes. 

In the case of light railways the assessment must not be 
greater than if the land had remained in the condition in which 
it was immediately before its acquisition for the purposes of the 
railway. 

In many cases canals are subject to special rating by comparison 
with the value of neighbouring lands. 

Agricultural land is subject only to half rates under the 
Agricultural Rates Act. The Act defines agricultural land as 
land used as arable, meadow, or pasture ground only, cottage 
gardens exceeding one quarter of an acre, market gardens, nursery 
grounds, orchards, or allotments, but not land used together with 
a house as a park, gardens other than aforesaid, pleasure grounds, 
or any land kept or preserved mainly or exclusively for purposes 
of sport or recreation, or land used as a racecourse. 

Tithe rent-charge attached to a benefice is subject to the same 
partial exemption. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, gives exemption in respect of 
the following properties from three-fourths of the general district 
rate in an urban parish, or special sanitary rates in a rural parish. 
Tithes, tithe commutation rent-charge, land used as arable, 
meadow, or pasture ground only, or as woodlands, market gardens, 
or nursery grounds, land covered with water, or used only as a 
canal, or towing path for the same, or as a public railway. 
‘‘Railway” here only means the running lines, and not the 
stations and other buildings and sidings. 

In the case of Mayor, etc,, of Wakefield v. Wakefield and 
District Light Railway Co, (1908, A. C. 293), it was held that a 
light railway, constructed under the provisions of the Light 
Railway Act, 1896, laid along open streets, over which the public 
had the right of passing, and physically resembling a tramway in 
every respect, was none the less land “ used only as a railway ” 
in the meaning of the Public Health Act, and that the occupiers 
were entitled to the deduction of three-fourths of the general 
district rate and special rate, although tramways pay rates on their 
full value. 
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The Public Libraries Act, 1892, exempts arable^ meadow or 
pasture grounds, woodlands, market gardens, aifd nursery grounds 
from two-thirds of the library rate. 

Similarly, the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, exempts land 
from two-thirds of the rate levied under the Act. 

Owner liable for Rates. — In some special cases the owner 
is liable for rates instead of the occupier. With regard to the 
poor rate, by virtue of the Poor Rate Assessment and Collection 
Act, 1S69, sec. 1, ‘‘The occupier of any rateable hereditament 
let to him for a term not exceeding three months shall be entitled 
to deduct the amount paid by him in respect of any poor rate 
assessed u[)on such hereditament from the rent due or accruing 
due to the owner, and every such payment shall be a valid dis- 
charge of the rent to the extent of the rate so paid.” 

Sec. 2. “No such occupier shall be compelled to pay to 
the overseers at one time, or -within four weeks, a greater amount 
of the rate than would be due for one quarter of the year.” 

Sec. 3. “ In case the rateable value of any hereditament 
does not exceed ;3^2o if the hereditament is situate in the metro- 
polis, or if situate in any paiish wholly or partly within the 
borough of Liverpool, or ;^io if situate in any parish wholly or 
partly within the city of Manchester or the borough of Birmingham, 
or if situate elsewhere, and the owner of such hereditament is 
willing to enter into an agreement in writing with the overseers to 
become liable to them for the poor rates assessed in respect of 
such hereditament, for any term not being less than one year from 
the date of such agreement, and to pay the poor rates whether the 
hereditament is occupied or not^ the overseers may, subject never- 
theless to the control of the vestry, agree with the owner to receive 
the rates from him, and to allow to him a commission not exceed- 
ing 25 per cent, on the amount thereof.” 

Sec. 4. “ The vestry of any parish may from time to time 
order that the owners of all rateable hereditaments to -which 
sec. 3 extends, situate within such parish, shall be rated to the 
poor rate in respect of such rateable hereditaments, instead of the 
occupiers, on all rates made after the date of such order.” In 
such cases overseers must allow an abatement of 1 5 per cent., and 
if an owner agrees to pay rates in respect of all such small 
properties, whether they are occupied or not, the overseers must 
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rate him and give him a further abatement not exceeding 15 per 
cent. Sec. 4 is oni^ applicable where the hereditaments include 
a dwelling-house. 

In municipal boroughs where the overseers have made an 
order rating owners as above mentioned, it will also apply to the 
borough rate. In London, the above provisions apply to the 
whole of the General Rate. The above-mentioned limits have 
been extended in West Ham to ;^i3, and in Croydon to £,20 by 
private Acts. 

The reader will find the abatements allowed in the various 
metropolitan boroughs and in parishes in the neighbourhood of 
London in the returns of Rates Made, published annually by the 
London County Council. 

Sec. 7 of the Representation of the People Act, 1867, 
enacts that : Where the dwelling-house or tenement shall be 
wholly let out in apartments or lodgings not separately rated, the 
owner of such dwelling-house or tenement shall be rated in respect 
thereof to the poor rate.” 

In White and Hales v. Afayor, etc,, of Islmgton (1908) it was 
contended that the Poor Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 
1869, repealed this provision, but the Court of Appeal held that 
it was still in force and unaffected by the Act of 1869, 

With regard to general district rates, the Public Health Act, 
1875, enables the urban authority to rate the owners in the 
following cases, viz., where the rateable value of any premises does 
not exceed £10, or where any premises liable to the rate are let 
to weekly or monthly tenants; or where any premises so liable 
are let in separate apartments, or where the rents become payable 
or are collected at any shorter period than quarterly. The owner 
is assessed on such reduced estimate as the urban authority deem 
reasonable, being not less than two-thirds nor more than four- 
fifths of the net annual value ; and where such reduced estimate 
is in respect of tenements, whether occupied or unoccupied, then 
such assessment may be made on one-half of the amount at which 
such tenements would be liable to be rated, if the same were 
occupied and the rate were levied on the occupiers. 

Gross and Rateable Values.— The Parochial Assessments 
Act of 1836 directed that “no rate for the relief of the poor in 
England and Wales shall be allowed by any justices, or be of any 
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force, which shall not be made upon an estimate of fthe net annual 
value of the several hereditaments rated thereufito ; that is to say, 
of the rent at which the same might reasonably be expected to let 
from year to year, free of all usual tenant’s rates and taxes, and 
tithe commutation rent-charge, if any, and deducting therefrom 
the probable average annual cost of the repairs, insurance, and 
other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain them in a state to 
command such rent.” 

The Union Assessment Committee Act of 1862 provides a 
form for the Valuation List, which contains columns for ‘‘ gross 
estimated rental ” and ‘‘ rateable value.” 

Gross estimated rental is defined as the rent at which the 
hereditament might reasonably be expected to let from year to 
year free of all usual tenant’s rates and taxes and tithe commuta- 
tion rent-charge, if any.” The definition of net annual value ” 
in the Act of 1836 is retained. 

wSo far as London is concerned, the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act, 1869, repeals these definitions and gives others, as follows : — 
The term ‘ gross value ’ means the annual rent which a 
tenant might reasonably be expected, taking one year with another, 
to pay for an hereditament, if the tenant undertook to pay all usual 
tenant’s rates and taxes, and tithe commutation rent-charge, if any, 
and if the landlord undertook to bear the cost of the repairs and 
insurance, and the other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain 
the hereditaments in a state to command that rent. 

The terra ‘ rateable value ’ means the gross value after 
deducting therefrom the probable annual average cost of the 
repairs, insurance, and other expenses aforesaid.” 

In the definitions of gross value in the Acts it is assumed that 
the tenant pays the tithe commutation rent-charge where there is 
any such charge upon the land. By the Tithe Act, 1891, how- 
ever, this charge was placed upon the owner, and any contract for 
the tenant to pay the tithe rent-charge is void. It follows, there- 
fore, that where tithe rent-charge is paid by the owner, the 
amount must be deducted from the rent in arriving at gross 
value. 

Another important point to notice is that the definitions in 
the Acts of 1836 and 1862 state ‘Mhe rent at which the here- 
ditament might reasonably be expected to let from year to year ” ; 
and in the 1S69 Act, “the rent which a tenant might reasonably 
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be expected to pay^ taking o?ie year with another. The overseers 
have to make an Estimate of the value. The rent actually paid 
will in most cases be the 'best guide, but in some cases the rent is 
found to be excessive, and in other cases it is found that for some 
reason the landlord has let the premises to the tenant at a lower 
rent than he could get from other persons. Such cases are 
common ; for example, where a tradesman has established a local 
connection the landlord may possibly compel him, upon a 
renewal of the tenancy, to pay a much higher rent than anybody 
else would pay, as, if there are no other shops available, the tenant 
may otherwise lose his business connection. In this case it would 
obviously be unfair to take the rent paid as a basis of rateability. 
On the other hand, premises are commonly let to tenants of old 
standing, or again to relations or connections, at rents which do 
not come up to the full value. 

Deductions between Gross and Rateable. —With regard 
to the amount to be deducted from gross estimated rental in 
respect of repairs, etc., no provision is made in the Act of 1862, 
and the practice varies widely throughout the country. In some 
cases, too, the values are all stated as pounds, while in others, 
fractions of pounds are included in the list. 

Deductions between Gross and Rateable in London. 

; — The Valuation (Metropolis) Act of 1869, however, contains in 
the third schedule the maximum deductions which are to be allowed 
in London, and it is the general practice not to include fractions of 
pounds in the list. 

Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869 
Third Schedule 

Shelving the several classes into which the hereditaments inserted in a 

valuation list wider this Act are to be divided. Maximum rate 

of deauction — 

, per cent, or 

Class I, Houses and buildings, or either of them, without land proportion. 

other than gardens, where the gross value is under ;i^20 - 25 or |th. 

Class 2. Houses and buildings without land other than gardens 
and pleasure grounds valued therewith for the purpose of 
inhabited house duty, where the gross value is /20 and 
under ^{'40 . - - - 


20 or |th. 
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Class 3. Houses and buildings without land other than gai^ens 

and pleasure grounds, valued therewith for the f)urpose of per cent, or 


inhabited house duty, where the gross ualue is ;^40 or proportion, 
upwards - - i6| or Jth. 

Class 4. Buildings without land which are not liable to inhabited 

house duty and are of a gross value of £20 and under ;^40 - 20 or l-th. 

Class 5. Buildings without land which are not liable to inhabited 

house duty and are of a gross value of ^40 or upwards - i6|- or I'^th. 

Class 6. Land with buildings not houses - - - - i 10 or x\lh. 

Class 7. Land without buildings 5 or ^\th. 

Class 8. Mills and manufactories 33J or ^rd. 

Class 9. Tithes, tithe commutation rent-charges, and other pay-\ To be deter- 
ments in lieu of tithe I mined in each 


Class 10, Railways, canals, docks, lolls, waterworks, and gas-i 

, I to the circum- 

WOlks - - ” - ’ . ' ' . ' ~ '[ stances and the 

Class II. Rateable hereditaments not included in any of thei general prin- 
foregoing classes ciples of law. 

The maximum rate of deductions prescribed in this schedule shall not apply 
to houses or buildings let out in separate tenements, but the rate of deductions 
in such cases shall be determined as in Classes 9, ro, and 1 1. 


Making of Valuation Lists 

Outside London. — The making of valuation lists outside 
London is controlled by the Union Assessment Committee Acts 
of 1862 and 1864. The assessment committee can order the 
parishes comprised in the union area to be revalued whenever 
they deem it necessary. Some unions are revalued every one, 
three, or five years ; but, as a rule, the interval is longer than in 
London, where all properties are reassessed every five years. 

The overseers of each parish in the union make a valuation 
list containing all the rateable premises in their parish. The 
services of an expert valuer are generally obtained for this purpose. 

Deposit of Valuation Lists.— After the valuation list has 
been signed by the overseers, it is deposited at their offices, or 
where the rate books are kept (after a copy of the list has been 
supplied to the Board of Guardians). Notice of the deposit of 
the list is posted on the church doors on the Sunday next 
following the deposit of such list, and all persons assessed therein, 
or liable to be assessed, have a right to inspect it, and to take 
extracts therefrom. 

At the expiration of fourteen days from the date of the 
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notice the overseers transmit the valuation list to the assessment 
committee. • 

Objections to Valuation List.— Any overseer or over- 
seers, or any ratepayer, who may feel himself aggrieved on the 
ground of unfairness or incorrectness in the valuation of his 
own or any other hereditaments included, or on the ground 
of the omission of any rateable hereditament from the list, may 
before the expiration of twenty-eight days after the notice of the 
deposit of the list, give the assessment committee and the over- 
seers notice in writing of his objection. The nature of the objec- 
tion should be specified, and if the appellant objects to any 
other person’s assessment he must also give notice to such other 
person. The assessment committee have the power to revise any 
assessment in the valuation list, and may employ a valuer to assist 
them. When all the alterations or revisions are completed, they 
formally approve the list, which is signed by three members of the 
committee present at the meeting when the list is approved. 

Re*deposit of Valuation List. — If the committee rnake any 
alteration in the valuation of any premises in the list or insert 
any additional assessment therein, they must re-deposit the list, 
the procedure being similar to that adopted when the valuation 
list was first made by the overseers, and a meeting must be 
held not more than fourteen days or less than seven days after the 
notice of re-deposit is given, for the purpose of hearing objections 
to the list as altered. 

The valuation list, when finally approved, remains in force 
until another valuation list is made, subject to the addition thereto 
of any supplemental valuation lists made from time to time for the 
purpose of bringing into rating any premises newly erected, and of 
giving effect to any reduction or increase of value in any property 
already in the valuation lists. 

Upon notice of objection to an assessment in the list being 
served, a notice is in due course sent to the appellant informing 
him that he must attend the union assessment committee meeting 
on a given date and time and substantiate his case. In the event 
of a reduction being made, the altered figures are inserted in a 
supplemental valuation list. The ratepayer should receive an 
amended rate demand note based on the lower assessment for the 
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whole of the period of the rate. If the rate has fceen paid, the 
occupier is entitled to a rebate. ' 

If the ratepayer is dissatisfied with the result of his interview 
with the assessment committee, he may appeal to special or quarter 
sessions. 

Assessment of New Houses. — The Union Assessment 
Committee (Amendment) Act, 1864, provides that: “When any 
person occupies any new house or other building in any parish 
where the poor rate is not made under the provisions of a local 
Act, which house or building was incomplete, or not fit for 
occupation, or was not entered as such in the valuation list in 
force in the parish at the time when the current rate for the time 
being was made, the overseers may enter such house or building 
with the name of the occupier thereof and the date of the entry in 
the rate book, and require the occupier to pay such amount as, 
according to their judgment, shall be the proper sum, having due 
regard to the rateable value of such house or building, and the 
time which shall have elapsed from the making of the current rate 
to the date of such entry, and the person so charged shall be 
considered as actually rated from such date, and shall be liable to 
pay the sum assessed in like manner, and subject to the like 
penalty of distress, and with the like power of appeal, as if he had 
been assessed for the time when the rate was made. Provided 
that, when the said overseers shall so enter the said house or 
building in the rate book, they shall forward to the assessment 
committee of the union comprising such parish, if any such there 
be, a supplemental list with reference to such house or building.” 

This section does not apply to the general district rate, in 
which case new property can only be charged from the commence- 
ment of the following rate, and in order that new houses may be 
charged rates without undue delay, supplemental lists are generally 
made shortly before the making of a new rate, so that the rating 
authorities may take the increase in rateable value into their 
calculations when preparing their estimates for new rates. 

In the metropolis, valuation lists are prepared in accordance 
with the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869. 

Overseers and Assessment Committees in London.-— 
The Metropolitan Borough Council appointed under the London 
Government Act, 1SS9, have taken over the duties of the over- 
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seers. By virtue of the same Act, the assessment comiiiiltee is 
appointed by the Metropolitan Borough Council, except where a 
union is partly in one borough and partly in another, in which 
case the committee is still appointed by the Guardians of the 
Poor for the union. 

Making of Valuation Lists in London.— It is the duty 
of the borough council to make and sign a valuation list in 
duplicate every fifth year. This list is called the QuiiKjuennial 
Valuation List. 

Returns prescribed from time to time by the Income Tax Act 
or the Commissioners of the Treasury are furnished by the 
surveyors of taxes in the month of February to the borough 
councils, who serve them upon occupiers and owners liable to pay 
rates. They must be returned to the borough council, duly 
completed, not later than twenty-one days after the service of the 
notice. 

When the information has been extracted from the borough 
council, the forms are sent, together with a duplicate copy of 
the valuation list, to the surveyor of taxes, who in turn transmits 
the forms to the assessment committee. 

The assessment committee may require the owner as well as 
the occupier of a hereditament to furnish a return in writing as 
to the rent receivable, or any other necessary particulars, and every 
such owner or occupier must obey the order within fourteen days 
after such order has been served upon him. 

If any person wilfully refuses or neglects to make any return 
lawfully required under the Act within the statutory periods, he is 
liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty not exceeding ^5. 
Further, if any person wilfully makes or causes to be made a false 
return, he is liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty not 
exceeding 

During April and May the borough councils make a valuation 
of all the houses, etc., within the borough, and cause their seal to 
be affixed to the list. The list is placed on deposit for the 
inspection of ratepayers, at the town hall or principal office of the 
borough council, for a period not less than fourteen days, or more 
than seventeen days, and when the overseers (borough councils) 
insert in the valuation list some hereditament not previously 
assessed, or raise the rateable value of some iiereditament above 
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the value stated in the previous valuation list, or whibre the assess- 
ment committee in revising the list as merj^tioned below (otherwise 
than in determining an objection) alter a valuation list by insert- 
ing therein some hereditament, or by raising the gross or rateable 
value of some hereditament comprised therein, the borough 
councils immediately after the deposit or re-deposit of the list, as 
the case may be, must serve on the occupier of such hereditament 
a notice of the gross and rateable value thereof inserted in the 
valuation list. The ratepayer is informed as to his new valuation 
only when his premises appear in the list for the first time, or 
when an increase has been made. Persons, therefore, who have 
not had their assessments altered, and who are desirous of seeking 
a reduction, should avail themselves of their right of inspecting 
the list when on deposit. 

The notice of the deposit and re-deposit of the valuation list 
will state the times and manner in which objections are to be 
made. Forms to enable an objection to be made can be 
obtained on application to the town clerks, who will supply the 
necessary forms in duplicate, one to be returned to the borough 
council and the other to the assessment committee within the 
prescribed period. 

Grounds on which Objections may be made.— Objec- 
tions may be made before the assessment committee by any 
person who feels himself aggrieved by reason of the unfairness or 
the incorrectness of the valuation of any hereditament, or by 
reason of the insertion or incorrectness of any matter in the 
valuation list, or of the omission of any matter therefrom, or if 
any of the details rec|uired by the Act have not been complied 
with. The notice of objection must specify the correction which 
the objector requires. The majority of objections are against the 
valuation of the premises occupied by the person objecting, and in 
such cases the ground of objection would be that the assess- 
ment was incorrect, unequal, and unfair, and not in accordance 
with the law.” In every instance, notice of objection must be 
given before the expiration of iweniy-five days after the deposit of 
the list. 

Valuation Lists to be Revised, Certified, and sent to 
Overseers. — The assessment committee revises the valuation 
list before the ist of October in the same year. Not less than 
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sixteen clays after Uie transmission of the list to them by the over- 
seers they must hold a greeting for hearing objections to such list, 
and they, the assessment committee, must give notice of a 
meeting for hearing objections to a list not less than sixteen days 
before such meeting. After they have approved the list they 
re-deposit it with the borough council within three days after 
its approval, and a day is appointed, not less than fourteen 
nor more than twenty-eight clays after such re-dep(jsit, for hearing 
objections to the alterations which the assessment committee 
has made, and the objector must give seven days’ notice. Special 
attention should be given to the dates, as shown on the notices 
published by the borough council, otherwise the aggrieved 
ratepayer may find that his objection cannot be heard, on the 
ground that it was received after the specified time. It should be 
said, however, that these dates, although they appear from the 
Act to be mandatory and binding on the authorities, have been 
held by the Courts to be directory only. After all the objections 
have been determined — a very lengthy process in most of the 
London boroughs — the list is approved, the new totals of the 
gross and rateable value columns are ascertained, and a certificate 
that the provisions of the Act have been complied with is affixed 
at the end of the list, and signed by three members of the assess- 
ment committee present when the list was approved. The 
valuation list is then sent to the borough council, when it is 
deposited in the place in which the rate books arc kept, and a 
duplicate of the list is sent to the London County (anincil, who 
extract the totals therefrom, and send copies of the totals to all 
the various authorities empowered to make rates. 

Appeal to Special Sessions, — In every petty sessional 
division in the metropolis, the justices of the peace acting in such 
division hear appeals against the lists, which they must determine 
before the ensuing ist of January. 

An appeal to special sessions can be made by any person who 
is aggrieved by any decision of the assessment committee on an 
objection made with respect to the unfairness or incorrectness of 
the valuation of any hereditament included in such list, but not 
otherwise, and the right of appeal to special sessions does not 
deprive a person of any other right to appeal ; that is to say, he 
may take his case to quarter sessions. The decision of the 
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justices in special sessions only applies to the herdiitament con- 
cerned in the appeal, and if a ratepayer successful in obtaining 
a reduction, his assessment in the list is amended, but the totals of 
the list are not altered, and the assessment committees are com- 
pelled to appeal to quarter sessions to amend the totals of the list, 
the alteration to which has been caused by, it may be, the revision 
of one assessment. 

The justices have the power of compelling the attendance and 
examination of witnesses, the taking of evidence, and enforcement 
of their orders. The cost of taking an appeal to special sessions 
is much less than that of an appeal to quarter sessions ; but an 
appeal even to special sessions is not to be entered on lightly, 
without proper advice as to the probable cost and results. 

Notices as to the holding of special sessions are published 
annually on the church and chapel doors throughout the borough 
by the borough councils. 

Appeal to Quarter Sessions. — The Court of quarter 
sessions has similar powers of hearing appeals against assessments 
in the list, and can also hear objections against the list itself. 
The procedure before quarter sessions requires briefing of counsel, 
and entails heavy expenditure upon the parties, and a ratepayer 
will therefore be well advised to make sure of his ground before 
appealing. 

There is no appeal from the decision of sessions except on 
points of law, when the Court will state a case for the opinion of 
the High Court. 

Duration of Valuation List. — The valuation list as 
approved by the assessment committee (subject to any alterations 
made therein by special or quarter sessions) comes into force at 
the beginning of the year (commencing on 6th April) succeeding 
that in which it is made. It lasts for five years, subject to any 
alterations that may be made by any supplemental or provisional 
list, as described below. 

Rate to be levied, notwithstanding Appeal. — Notwith- 
standing any appeal which may be pending, every rate to which 
the valuation list applies must be paid in accordance with the 
figures in such list, and if a subsequent reduction is obtained, the 
amount overpaid is refunded, or, if an increase is made, the 
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amount iinde|*-coliected is deemed to be an arrear and recovered 
accordingly. It should be noted that questions of refundments on 
assessments placed in a provisional valuation list are in quite a 
different category, as described below. 

Rates to which List applies,— The valuation list for the 
time being in force applies to the following rates and taxes 

{a) County Rate, iMetropolitan Police Rate, the Church 
Rate (if any), the Highway Rate, the Poor Rate, the Police, 
Sewers, Consolidated and other rates in the city of London, 
Sewers, Lighting, General and other rates formerly hwied by the 
Vestries, and every otlier rate and contribution levied in the 
metropolis on the basis of value. All the rates are, however, now 
merged into one rate, ttirmed the General Rate, levied and 
collected by the borough councils. 

{b) The tax on houses levied under the House Tax Acts. Any 
tax assessed in pursuance of the Income Tax Acts, and in all 
cases where the tax is charged on the gross value and not on 
profits. 

Provisional Lists. — If in the course of any year tlie 
value of any hereditament is increased b}' the addition thereto 
or erection thereon of any l)uilding, or is from any cause 
increased or reduced in value, the borough council will make 
what is called a Provisional List, and insert the premises affected 
at a higher or lower assessment, as the case may be. Some doubt 
has been experienced in the interpretation of tlie words in italics. 
In the case of Eiiis v. Camhenvell the assessment committee 
sought to increase the assessment of a pu!)lic-house because a 
higher premium had been paid on the purchase of the business, 
and as a premium is a commutation of rent and paid in advance, 
it was argued that the assessment was rightfully increased by 
reason of the value of the premises being enhanced by the increase 
in the premium. The House of Lords held, however, that the 
increase in the value must be attributable to something specific 
or tangible, such as the construction of additional bars or rooms, 
and a general rise in the value of public-houses, which was due to 
greater prosperity or otherwise of the public, or to a “ boom ” in 
the trade which could not be ascribed to a permanent cause. 
This verdict carries with it the converse proposition, that an 
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assessment must not be reduced between the quinquennial periods 
merely because of a new letting at a lowo^r rent. Most of 
the authorities, however, do reduce assessments under these 
circumstances. 

V. The Assessment Committee of the Metropolitan Borough of 
So 74 thwarh, ex parte S. E. C. B. Co, Managing Comrnittee (1908), 
is an important case. The company required the assessment com- 
mittee to appoint a valuer to make a provisional list by reason of the 
value of the railway being reduced owing to the keen competition 
of tramways, tube railways, and motor omnibuses. The assess- 
ment committee held that a reduction of receipts in business was 
not such an alteration in value as contemplated in sec. 46 of the 
Act. The High Court, however, issued a mandamus for the 
committee to appoint a valuer. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams 
said : “ There is here an alteration as permanent and of such a 
substantial character as to bring the case within the section.” 

The procedure for obtaining a revision in an assessment is 
fairly simple. Usually on a written application to the town clerk of 
the borough in which the appellant resides, a printed form is sent 
requiring information as to the conditions of tenure, inquiries are 
duly made to verify the ratepayer's statements and submitted to 
the committee acting as overseers. The decision is entered in a 
provisional valuation list, and the appellant informed as to the 
figures inserted therein. If unsatisfactory, he may object before 
the assessment committee. On receipt of the list the clerk of the 
assessment committee serves on the surveyor of taxes a copy of 
the list, and serves on the occupier of any hereditament 
to which the list relates a copy of so much thereof as relates to 
that hereditament. Every copy is accompanied by a notice 
specifying a day, being not less than fourteen days after the date 
of the service of the notice, on or before which any objection to 
the provisional list may be made, and stating the mode in which 
an objection is to be made. 

An objection either by the surveyor of taxes or occupier must 
be in writing, in triplicate, and must be sent to the clerk of the 
assessment committee, the overseers, and the surveyor of taxes, or 
the occupier, or such of them as the case may require. 

The clerk of the assessment committee on the receipt of the 
notice of objection .summons a meeting of the committee, an'd 
gives notice of the time and place of such meeting to the over- 
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seers, surveyor of taxes, and the occupier, and the committee duly 
hear and determ^ie the objection. 

Full evidence as to#the value of the house concerned should be 
presented ; leases, agreements, rent receipts, and all documents in 
connection with the case should be exhibited ; mere verbal state- 
ments are very unsatisfactory, and the occupier who cannot 
support his objection without documentary evidence is likely to 
be unsuccessful. 

There is no appeal Irom the decision of the assessment com- 
mittee on the provisional list. 

A provisional list comes into operation from the date of the 
receipt of the notice from the assessment committee ; in other 
words, the reduction or increase, as tlic case may Idc, takes effect 
from that date, and in this respect the ratepayer residing oiitside 
the metropolis has an advantage over the Londoner. In the 
provinces, as previously pointed out, the alteration dates from 
the commencement of the rate current when the objection was 
served. 

Supplemental Lists. — ^The rating year ends on April 5, and 
the ])rovisional lists made during the twelve months are embodied 
in one list, called the Supplemental Valuation List, and the same 
rules laid down for the formation of the quinquennial valuation 
equally apply to the supplemental list, hut in the case of Parrish 
V. Hackney Borough Council (1911) the Appeal (amrt held that 
the supplemental valuation list should include all revised and new 
assessments made prior to the signing of such list hy tiui assess- 
ment committee. If his objection earlier in the year was unsuc- 
cessful, the ratepayer can again secure a hearing, and if he is then 
more fortunate, he can generally secure a refundment from the date 
of the provisional list notice. The Act provides that when the 
next revision of the valuation list takes place, the list as approved 
and altered on appeal contains a smaller value fdr the hereditament 
comprised in a provisional list ; the amount of rate or tax which 
has been overpaid in consequence of the larger value having been 
stated shall be repaid or allowed.’’ Although the Act only refers to 
reductions on appeal (which means appeal to sessions), the refund- 
ment is generally made also in cases of reduction consequent on 
objections before the assessment committee. 

The same rights of appeal to special and quarter sessions 
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apply in the case of supplemental lists as in the^ case of the 
quinquennial lists. « 

Inspection of Documents.— Any ratepayer on payment of 
a fee not exceeding one shilling may at any reasonable time 
inspect and take copies of and extracts from any valuation list, 
notices of objection, returns, and other documents in the posses- 
sion or under the control of the assessment committee. The rate 
books, under the control of the borough council, may also be 
inspected at any reasonable time without payment of any fee. 

It will now be necessary to show how the gross estimated rental 
or gross value, and the net annual value or rateable value, are 
arrived at in respect of various kinds of property. It should be 
mentioned that in London it is the practice of the London County 
Council to call a conference of rating authorities before each quin- 
quennial revaluation. Resolutions are passed (the members of 
the County Council not voting) upon various points. These 
resolutions are not binding upon the overseers and assessment 
committees, but with some few exceptions they are generally 
followed. 


How Values are arrived at 

Ordinary House Property let on Yearly Tenancy. — 

These premises are generally let on the terms contemplated in 
the definition given above of gross and rateable value, except that 
tithe rent-charge, where payable, must be deducted. 

Weekly or Monthly Tenancies, the Owner paying 

Rates. — In these cases allowance is generally made for deduct- 
ing the rates, etc., by means of a scale varying with the rate in 
the of rates and water rates. Many of the scales also allow 
a small deduction called “ contingency balance,” to allow for any 
small rise in the rates while the scale is in force, and also for the 
fact that the rent to a yearly tenant may be regarded as slightly 
less than fifty-two times the weekly rent, or twelve times the 
monthly rent. 

Flats are dealt with in the same way as the above properties, 
according as to whether the landlord pays rates or not A 
deduction must also be made from the rent for expenses of lifts, 
lighting and furnishing hall, staircase, etc., wages of caretaker, etc 
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Premise? held upon Lease where the Occupier is liable 
for Repairs. — In these cases the rent paid generally corresponds 
to the net annual value 5)r rateable value as defined by the ActSj 
and should be so takeiij an addition being made to arrive at gross 
value. It is the usual practice in London, however, to add lo per 
cent, to the rent to give gross value, the usual deduction then 
being made for rateable value. The different results obtained by 
the two methods will be seen from the following example : — 


Rent upon lease, /^,2oo. 

dross. 

Rateable. 

Assessment by taking rent as rateabk; 



value, and adding 1 to give gross 
(equal to deduction of ‘ from gross 
to give rateable) - - . 

.=^240 

£200 

Ditto, but adding | (equal to deduction 



of 1 ) 

250 

200 

Assessment by London method 

220 

184 


Land. — Where assessed apart from buildings, the value will be 
based upon the rent, or at a figure of so much per acre, according 
to value by comparison. The deduction between gross and 
rateable again varies considerably. 

Plantations, Woods, and Saleable Underwoods.— 
These properties were made rateable by the Rating Act, 1874, 
which lays down the basis of assessment as follows : — 

Sec. 4. “ (a) If the land is used only for a plantation or 
wood, the value shall he estimated as if the land, instead of being 
a plantation or a wood, were let and occupied in its natural and 
unimproved state. 

‘‘ (^) If the land is used for the growth of saleable underwood, 
the value shall be estimated as if the land were let for that 
purpose. 

(c) If the land is used both for a plantation or a wood and 
for the growth of saleable underwood, the value shall be estimated 
either as if the land were used only for a plantation or a wood, or 
as if the land were used only for the growth of the saleable 
underwood growing thereon, as the assessment committee may 
determine.” 

Tithe Rent-charge. — The annual value will in this case 
be assessed by deducting the charges necessary to obtain the 
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income, viz., cost of collection'and loss by empties, poor and other 
local rates (not sewers rate, as this is a Ian chord’s charge), and 
the salary of the minister of a district church where this has to be 
met. The gross and rateable values will be the same. Extra- 
ordinary tithe rent-charge is exempt from rating. 

Warehouses, Factories, Public Buildings, such as 
Schools, Town Halls, Fire Stations, etc. — As these premises are 
not usually let at a rent, the same persons being both owner and 
occupier, the assessment is arrived at where possible by com- 
parison, at so much per square or per square foot of floor space. 
Where this method is not possible, the contractors’ test ” must be 
resorted to. The land is taken at a fair ground rent or at a per- 
centage on its value, and to this is added a percentage on the 
value of the buildings. This is supposed to give the rent which 
the occupier would be willing to pay if the building were 
provided by another person and rented. The present value 
of the building should be taken, that is to say, the cost of a 
similar building at present prices, less a fair deduction for any 
deterioration which would cause a tenant to pay a less rent. The 
difference in the value thus arrived at and the original cost may, 
owing to the difference in prices of labour and materials, be con- 
siderable. In some cases also it is fair to make a deduction in 
respect of non-rateable items, that is to say, items which the 
owner may put in for his own satisfaction, but which would not 
increase the rent. Any unforeseen expenditure owing to difficulty 
of site, etc., should also be excluded. The percentage to be 
applied to the capital figures will vary with circumstances. In a 
commercial building 4 per cent, for land and 5 per cent, for 
buildings will generally be fair rates for rateable value, addition 
being made to give the gross. With regard to public buildings, 
opinion is very much divided as to what percentage to be used. 
The London quarter sessions took 4 per cent, on land and 5 per 
cent, on buildings to give gross value in the case of the schools of 
the London County Council, but in these cases they took the 
actual cost and not present value. In many cases such premises 
are taken at 3 per cent, for rateable. 

Factories with Machinery. — Machinery may be divided 
into two classes, viz. : (i) that which forms part of the freehold, 
sqch as boilers, engines, and shafting, and (2) other trade 
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machinery, ^eluding, for example, lathes, printing machines, 
and other machinery special to the trade. . Machinery of the 
first class was held in* Chidley v. West Ham to be rateable in 
the same manner as the land and buildings. With regard to the 
second class of machinery, the ruling case is Tytie Boiler JVorh 
Co, V. Longbenion. It was held that such machinery was not 
rateable, per se, but must be taken into account in so far as it 
enhances the value of the hereditament. This decision, however, 
does not give the rating surveyor or assessment authorities 
much guidance. When machinery is rated it is generally done 
by taking a percentage upon its value as an estimate of rental 
value. In some districts all machinery is included in the assess- 
ment, while in others all machinery, or all except the first motive 
power, is left unassessed. In London the usual percentage adopted 
is 10 per cent, for gross value, but the Conference of 1909 fixed 
7-1 per cent, as the rate at the last quinquennial revaluation. The 
question arises whether cost or present value should be taken as the 
basis for assessment where a percentage is applied. Supposing the 
machinery is as efficient when ten years old as when it was new, 
the rent which a tenant would be willing to pay will be as great 
as when the machinery was first installed, and this shows that 
cost is the fair basis. Any deterioration which affects the work- 
ing must, of course, be allowed for, as well as difference in price 
of such machinery between the two dates, also obsolescence, 
as it might now be possible with the same sum to purchase a 
much more effective and economical machine. In the case of 
railways, etc., in allowing a deduction on account of tenant’s 
capital, where the rolling stock, etc., has been in use some time, 
such rolling stock, etc., must be taken at its depreciated value, 
and not with reference to prime cost. If second-hand carriages, 
etc., will serve the purpose of the hypothetical tenant, he cannot 
be supposed to fix his rent on the supposition that he will have 
to provide new rolling stock (^R. v. North Staffordshire Railway 
Co, (i860), 30 L. J. M. C. 60). The deduction between gross 
and rateable also varies in different parts of the country. In 
London the maximum deduction sanctioned by the Act is one- 
third, but it is obvious that this should not be allowed where 
the value of the machinery is a small part only of that of t e 
whole factory. If the whole third is taken in all cases, it wi^ 
frequently give a rateable value lower than if there were n 
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macMnery on the premises, and the usual reduction of one-sixth 
were allowed. A fair figure may generally be obtained by deduct- 
ing one-sixth from the portion of the g^*oss value which is in 
respect of land and buildings, and two-fifths from that which is 
due to machinery. 

Sewers and Sewage Works. — Sewers wholly under- 
ground are generally left unassessed by general consent, although 
by a recent case there is no question as to their rateability. 
Sewers above ground and sewage works are taken at a low per- 
centage on cost of works. 

Public Roads, Bridges, and Parks. — These are exempt 
from rating. The Brockwell Park case is the leading case on 
this point. 

Hospitals and Charitable Institutions, — Although 
there is no legal sanction for such a practice, these properties are 
generally assessed somewhat below the value which would be 
placed upon them if the premises were used for other purposes, 
and in some cases at nominal figures. 

Public Libraries and Museums. — These institutions are 
rateable, and should legally be treated in the same manner as 
town halls, fire stations, and other public buildings, but in many 
cases they are either left out of the valuation list altogether or 
inserted at merely nominal figures. 

Advertisement Hoardings. — These are frequently rented 
by the contractors at rents much below their value, owing to the 
ignorance of the occupiers of the land or buildings who let the 
site for advertising purposes, but they should be assessed at their 
fair value. The Advertising Stations (Rating) Act, 1899, enacts 
that where it is attached to a rated hereditament, the value of the 
hoarding must be included in that of the hereditament. This is 
an unfortunate provision, however, if the house, etc., become 
unoccupied, as the owner may become liable to pay rates on the 
whole premises, or, on the other hand, may escape rates altogether. 
The Conference of London Rating Authorities resolved to assess 
such advertising stations separately from the buildings. 

Assessment upon Profits. — Such undertakings as rail- 
ways, tramways, gas and electricity undertakings, waterworks, 
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cemeteries, aAd racecourses are not often let at a rent, and it thus 
becomes necessar^^ to resort to an examination of the profits of 
the undertaking to estimate what rent an occupier could be 
expected to pay. 

Railways. — The method will be best understood by tracing 
the procedure in arriving at a valuation of a railway. 

First, the undertaking is divided into tw^o parts : (i) the 
indirectly productive ” {)ortion, consisting of stations, offices, 
signal boxes, etc.; and (2) the “ productive ” portion, consisting 
of the running lines. 

The value of the indirectly productive part is obtained by 
applying the contractor’s test to the stations, signal boxes, sidings, 
offices and signals, etc., in the parish ; that is to say, a percentage 
is taken on the value of the land, buildings, etc. 

Coming now to the directly productive portion, the first 
step is to estimate the gross receipts in the parish. This is 
generally arrived at by taking the number of train miles run on 
each route in the parish, and multiplying by the receipts per train 
mile on each route. 

From the gross receipts must be deducted a sum for working 
expenses, including management, repairs, and renewals of rolling 
stock, etc., rent (annual value) of stations, etc., rates and taxes, 
and the interest, profit, etc., which a tenant would expect for 
working the undertaking. This will give the gross rental, and the 
net annual value will be obtained by deducting the average annual 
cost of repairs and renewals of the permanent way. 

A detailed valuation is given in Webb’s Rating and Assess- 
ment,^’ all the various items being discussed at length. 

Gas Undertakings. — The indirectly productive part will 
be the offices, works, including retorts, gas-holders, etc., and the 
dead mains, that is to say those which are used to conduct the 
gas from the works to the streets in which the live mains are laid. 
The directly productive part will be the live mains, that is to say, 
the mains which are tapped by the consumers’ pipes. There is 
much difficulty in some cases in deciding between live and 
dead mains, but this must be decided in each case upon the 
circumstances. 

The indirectly productive part will be assessed on the con- 
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tractors’ basis, and the productive portion u^pon the^same basis as 
explained in the case of railways. ^ * 

Electricity and Water Supply Undertakings and 
Tramways, as well as cemeteries, racecourses, etc., will be 
treated in the same manner with the necessary modifications. 
Telephone wires are often assessed at so much per mile, but the 
proper method is that based upon profits in the same way as the 
other undertakings referred to above. 

Municipal Trading Concerns. — In dealing with these the 
surveyor must be alive to the fact that full charges are not always 
made, and if he considers that the prices are less than would 
be made by a commercial company, and that the profits 
are thereby reduced, he is justified in taking this fact into 
account. In some electricity supply undertakings he may 
consider that the price credited for public lighting is too high or 
too low, and where the undertaking is combined with a dust 
destructor he may consider that too much is allowed for the 
steam generated by the refuse. He will be well advised, 
however, not to depart from the actual sums transferred in the 
accounts unless he is quite sure that he can make his ground 
good in Court if necessary. 

Allotments. — Under the Allotments Act, 1887 (sec. 7 (2)), 
the Parish Council or Urban or Rural District Council owning 
the land is to be rated, but they are directed to apportion the 
amount of rates paid among the tenants and to recover it with 
the rent. 

Licensed Premises. — Hotels and public-houses present 
great difficulties to assessment authorities. A publican, in renting 
or purchasing such premises, is guided by the trade which he 
thinks the house is capable of doing. The takings and payments 
for liquor in past years are generally produced for a purchaser’s 
inspection, but he will make allowance if he considers such trade 
cannot be maintained, or, on the other hand, if he thinks it can 
be increased under his management. The assessment authorities, 
however, cannot always get this information. If they can only 
obtain the takings there is considerable difficulty in estimating 
the rental value from this figure, although committees often take a 
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rough proportion of about 10 pur cent, of the takings to give 
gross value. • 

Where houses are let with a premium, it is a common 
practice to take a proportion of this and spread it over the period. 
It is a moot point, however, how much of the premium should 
be considered as payment for personal goodwill in any particular 
case, and excluded from the calculation. The Conference of 
London Rating Authorities, held in 1909, passed a resolution 
that one-half the premium .should be taken. This is obviously 
insufficient in most cases, as the [)rcmium is paid for the 
monopoly value to a much greater extent than one-half, and 
the element of personal goodwill is in the majority of cases very 
small. Mr Walter C. Ryde, the great authority on rating, pointed 
out in a paper read before the Surveyors’ Institution that 
the goodwill which is to be deducted is only such personal 
goodwill as would leave the house by reason of the outgoing 
tenant moving. On the other hand, in some cases where the 
management was not up to the average standard, there would be, 
so to speak, a minus goodwill. It is obvious, too, that if a fixed 
proportion of the premium only is taken, brewers can reduce the 
assessments of their houses by taking large premiums and 
allowing small rents, or by taking a larger proportion of the rent 
in the shape of extra profit on the beer supplied. 

The case is complicated by the fact that the great majority of 
licensed premises in London and many large towns are owned by 
brewers, who let them to tenants with the condition that they 
shall purchase all their malt liquors from them. In the same 
way the premium nece.ssary on purcliasing a house is frequently 
advanced by brewers, one of the conditicm.s of the mortgage being 
that the house is ‘‘ tied ” to them. Some houses are tied not only 
for malt liquors, but also for spirits, and even cigars, etc. The 
rent or premium of a tied house is obviously less than that of a 
free house, where the tenant is at liberty to buy his goods in the 
open market. It has been held that the value of the tie must be 
included in the assessment. Mr Justice Montague Smith laid it 
down in Sunderland v. Sunderland (34 L. J. M. C. 12 1), that 
‘‘publicans are really paying part of their rent in the extra price 
they are charged for the beer, and clearly the shape in which they 
pay cannot alter the rateable value.” Thus the assessment of a 
house should be just the same, whether it is tied or free. 
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The whole of the rates, however, are payable bf the occupier, 
and there is no doubt that in a large number cfT cases, where the 
tenant pleads that the house is only of a certain value to him, the 
tie is accordingly not properly included in the assessment. The 
occupier upon entering a house does not realise that he is liable 
for rates upon the value of the tie to the brewer, and thus the 
only way in which tied houses can effectively be assessed at the 
figures which the law warrants, is by the rating of the brewers 
direct for the value of the tie to them. 



CHAPTER XIII 


VALUATION FOR TAXATION 
Land Tax 

Basis of the Tax.— 'I'he present land tax is the survival of a 
very aiicitait tax levied ii[K>n lands, etc. In the year 1692 the 
tax was levit;d as follows, viz., 4s. in the on real estate, 
assesHtal (jn the bona fide rack rent, and on personal (*state, 24s. 
per ;£ioo capita] value, or 4s. in the on jQG, the annual 
value tliereof. Stock on land and household i^oods were exempt. 
The Commissioners a[)[)ointe<l by the Act made a return of the 
total assessment of each district to the King’s Remembrancer. 
In 1789 die tax was fixed at quota for each 

division and subdivision being in the jiroportions assessed by the 
Act of 1692, and these quotas still form the basis of the tax. 

All landed pn^ierty, with certain exian])tions to be nnmtioned 
later, is to be assessed, and the quota c<dlected by an (jciual pound 
rate upon the real yearly value of the proptaty in tlui district. 
'There is, however, no definition of yearly valiut in any of the Acts, 
and tile tax is levied on empty as well as (xuaipied property. 
Any person liable to pay the tax can redeem it upon payment of 
thirty times the amount payable in the year, and the quota of the 
district is reduced by any sum so redeemed. Owners will be we!! 
advised to redeem the tax where they intend rebuilding their 
property or making alterations which will increase the annual 
value. 

By the Finance Act, 1896, the tax is limited to is. in the 
and any portion of the quota not paid out of this sum is remitted 
by the Exchequer. Where the income of the owner is under J^i 6 o 
he is exempjt, and where the income exceeds ^^160 but Is under 
;)C40o, the owner is exempt from onedialf of the tax. Exemption 
should be obtained before payment is made, as no sum paid can 
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be returned. Application should be made to the suil^eyor of taxes. 
The sums lost by this exemption are^ also* remitted by the 
Exchequer, and do not fall upon the owners of other property in 
the district. The tax charged is never less than id. in the 
and any sum thus received in excess of the charge on the district 
is allotted to the redemption of part of the quota. 

In 1798 the number of parishes contributing to the tax was 
16,104, and of these the quotas of 912 parishes were redeemed 
by March 19x2, the total amount of the quotas in that year being 
;:^936,2 co, and the tax, after deducting remittances, yielded 
about ;^7oo,ooo. 

The tax is assessed and collected under the superintendence 
of local commissioners. The assessment is generally based upon 
the poor-rate valuation ; but in some parishes the gross value is 
used, and in others the net value. The tax is levied upon the 
occupier, but he can deduct it from his rent if there 'is no contract 
that lie shall bear the charge. The occupier can only deduct the 
tax in respect of the rent paid by him. Thus, if a house is 
assessed at ;2^9o per annum and the tenant only pays ;j^6o rent, 
he can only deduct two- thirds of the land tax. If, however, he 
has also paid a premium which is equal to the difference in annual 
value and the rent paid, he can deduct the whole of the tax. In 
the case of copyhold land, the tenant can only deduct the tax in 
respect of annual quit-rents, and not in respect of fines and other 
uncertain payments. 

Exemptions* — The Sovereign is exempt, the tax on property 
owned by the Crown being payable by the occupier, and where the 
tax is redeemed, the amount is payable as rent. 

Certain colleges, halls, and charities are also exempt from the 
tax, and others to the extent of the rents payable in 1693. 

The exemption in the case of small incomes has been referred 
to above. 


Inhabited House Duty 

Basis of the Tax.— The Inhabited House Duty was first 
imposed in 17 78, and it has been levied at its present rate since 

1890, lodging-houses being included in the lower scale since 

1891. It is assessed and levied with the Income Tax (Schedule 
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A), but is colfected from occupiers on the gross value of inba!)ited 
dwelling-houses, and not upon the net value, as in die case of the 
Income Tax. The rates of duty are as follows : — 



Cross v.'ihie 

iiiclusivc. 

Oross valuo 
ov?;i /40, iKjt 
jCoo. 

Gross \aluft ; 
\ ei X,'6o. 

1 

. 1 

j Shitps, hotels, public-houses, cotlee- j | 
j houses, funn - houses, h»<lgiu^- j 

2ii. ill £ 

; 4(1. in £ 

1 f>d. in £ 

j Ordinary hfiuses - - - - 

3 ' 1 - jC 

: f>d. in £ 

\ 

1 9^1 in £ 


I'he gross value outside London is fixed by the Income Tax 
Commissioners, and is the same as the annual value for Iticome 
Tax (Schedule A, sec. /'). Within the iiuitropolis the gross 
value in the poor rale is (‘oncliisive for the purposes of Inhabited 
blouse Duty under the provisions of tlie Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act, icSfig. 

Exemptions. — The following })roperlies are exempt:— 

1. Properties belonging to the (’rown or members of the 
Royal Family. 

2. Properties of less than annual value. 

3. Unoccupied houses, or houses in which there is only a 
caretaker, lliese [iropcrties are assessed, hut tiie tax is re- 
mitted. 

4. Shops and business f)remises wliere t!ie only person residing 
on the premises is a servant or other menial person sleeping tliere 
for the protection of the premi.ses. 

5. Any hospital, charity school, or home provided for the 
reception or relief of poor persons. 

Business Premises. — Where any part of a house is 
occupied, the tax will be levied on the full value of the whole 
premises, but by the Customs and Inland Revenue Act of 1878 
(41 & 42 Viet., c. 15, s. 13) it is provided : 

‘UU Where any house, being one property, shall be divided 
into and let in different tenements, and any of such tenements 
are occupied solely for the purposes of any trade or business, or 
of any profession or calling by which the occupier seeks a liveli- 
hood or profit, or are unoexmpied, the person chargeable as 
occupier of the house shall be at liberty to give notice . , . and 
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the Commissioners shall . . . grant relief ... so ^as to confine 
(the assessment) to the duty on the value, according to which the 
house should, in their opinion, have been assessed, if it had been 
a house comprising only the tenements other than such as are 
occupied as aforesaid or are unoccupied. 

“(2) Every house or tenement which is occupied solely for 
the purposes of any trade or business, or of any profession or 
calling by which the occupier seeks a livelihood or profit, shall 
be exempted from the duties . . . And this exemption shall 
take effect, although a servant or other person may dwell in such 
house or tenement for the protection thereof.” 

Servant or other Person.~By 44 & 46 Viet., c. 12 (s. 24) 
(1881) the term “ servant and other persons ” is defined. ‘‘The 
term ‘ servant ’ shall be deemed to mean and include only a 
menial or domestic servant employed by the occupier, and the 
expression ‘ other person ’ shall be deemed to mean any person of 
a similar grade or description not otherwise employed by the 
occupier, who shall be engaged by him, to dwell in the house or 
tenement solely for the protection thereof.” 

Sec. 15 of the Finance Act, 1911, provides as follows : 

“ 15. The fact that the husband or wife of a caretaker, or other 
member of the family of a caretaker, or the servant of a caretaker, 
dwells in any house or tenement together with the caretaker shall 
not be of itself sufficient to deprive the house or tenement of the 
benefit of any exemption under Schedule B, case 5, of the House 
Tax Act, 1808, or sub-section (2) of section 13 of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1878.” 

Stables, Coach-houses, etc., used by a livery-keeper, or 
for other business purposes, will be exempt if only inhabited by 
a servant; but such properties used for other purposes and 
similarly inhabited will be subject to duty on the full value of the 
premises. 

Stables, Outbuildings, and Gardens to the extent of an 
acre will be included in the assessment as well as warehouses, etc., 
except warehouses, etc., attached to wharves and in the occupation 
of wharfingers, and warehouses used for storing merchandise or 
for manufacturing purposes, and which, although communicating 
with the dwelling-house, are distinct buildings. 
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Shops.— "The term “ shop ” means a dwelling-house occupied 
by any person in 1;rade who exposes to sale and sells any goods, 
wares, or merchandise in any shop or warehouse being part of the 
same dwelling-house, and in the front, on the ground or basement 
storey thereof. Thus it will be seen that premises used as a bank 
with living-rooms over, and even premises used as sale-rooms, but 
where the goods are not exposed for sale, will be subject to the 
higher rate of duty. 

Lodging-Houses. — The term “ lodging-house ’’ means any 
house occupied in any year by a person for the main purpose of 
letting furnished lodgings therein as a means of livelihood. The 
occupier must get his house registered before ist July in a list of 
lodging-house keepers, kept by the Clerk of the Commissioners ; 
and application must be made to the Commissioners before ist 
October for reduction of the rate of charge. 

Nurseries. — It is specially provided that market gardens and 
nurseries are not to be included in the valuation of a dwelling- 
house. 

Tenement Dwellings.— -The Revenue Act of 1902 (s. ii) 
makes an important concession in the case of blocks of dwellings. 
Where a house, so far as it is used as a dwelling-house, is used for 
the sole purpose of providing separate dwellings, each separate 
tenement may be treated as a separate house, provided that a 
certificate is obtained from the local medical officer of health that 
the house is so constructed as to afford suitable accommodation for 
each of the families or persons inhabiting it, and that due provision 
is made for their sanitary requirements. This provision is, it will 
be realised, a very important one to the owners of such property. 
Thus, in the case of a block of, say, eight tenements each assessed 
at A^i8, prior to the Act the owner was liable for house duty at pd. 
in the ^ on ;j^i44, but is now relieved altogether, as each 
tenement is of le.ss value than £, 20 . 

Common Lodging-Houses.— Section 35 of the Housing 
and Town-Planning, etc., Act, 1909, provides (i) that ‘‘ 'fbe assess- 
ment to Inhabited House Duty of any house occupied for the sole 
purpose of letting lodgings to persons of the working classes, at a 
charge of not exceeding sixpence a night for each person, shall be 
discharged by the Commissioners acting in the execution of the 
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Acts relating to the Inhabited House Duties, ujDon the production 
of a certificate to the effect that the house is solely constructed 
and used to afford suitable accommodation for the lodgers, and that 
due provision is made for their sanitary requirements. (2) The 
provisions of sub-section (2) of section 26 of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act, 1890, in relation to the certificate mentioned 
therein, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the certificate to be 
produced under this section. 

Income Tax 

Basis of the Tax. — The Income Tax is a tax now imposed 
annually by the annual Finance Act, but Taxes Acts are all read 
as one Act, and the rules and case law continue with reference to 
each tax imposed. The tax is supposed to be levied upon the 
income of any person whatsoever from every source in the United 
Kingdom, as well as on the income of residents in the kingdom 
from foreign sources. Any British subject whose ordinary 
residence shall have been in Great Britain, and who is residing 
temporarily abroad, is deemed to be a person residing in the 
kingdom. A person living in the kingdom temporarily for a 
period of less than six months during the year is exempt from tax 
under Schedule D. 

The tax is assessed and levied by local commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Land Tax Commissioners from their own number, 
under the superintendence of the Inland Revenue Department 
and its officers, the inspectors and surveyors of taxes. The 
income tax year extends from 6th April in one year to 5th April 
ih the next year, the tax being due on the intervening ist 
January. 

By sec. 141 pf the Income Tax Act, 1842, as amended by sec. 
10 of the Revenue Act, 1889, the tax may be paid before the ist 
of January, and the Commissioners are authorised to allow 
discount at the rate of 2|- per cent, per annum. 

Rate of Tax. — The rate in the ;£ varies from year to year 
with the requirements of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the abatements have varied from time to time. The rates for the 
last six years have been as follows ; 

In 1907-8 and 1908-9 at the rate of is. in the on unearned 
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income and irfComes in excess of ^ 2^000 ; and 9d. in the ;£ on 
the earned portion*of incomes under ;^2,ooo. 

In 1909-10 to 1912-13 at the rate of is. 2d. in the ;£ on 
unearned income and incomes in excess of ;^^^3,ooo ; is. in the 
on the earned portion of incomes between ^^2,000 and ^^^3,000 ; 
9d. in the ^ on the earned portion of incomes under ^£ 2 , 000 . 
The tax is levied at is. 2d. in each case, the lower rate being 
obtained by way of abatement (see next page). There is also a 
super-tax on incomes exceeding, from all sources, 
in the ;£ of the income over 

Income of Married Women. — The income of a married 
woman living with her husband is deemed to be his income, 
except where a wife earns an income by the exercise of her 
personal labour, and the ^total income of husband and wife 
does not exceed ;:^5oo. In this case the income of the wife 
is treated separately for purposes of exemption and abatement. 

The Revenue Act, 1911, provides that where a satisfactory 
return under sec. 72 (2) of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, 
cannot be obtained from the husband with regard to his wife’s 
income for the purpose of the assessment of super-tax, a return 
may be demanded from the wife, and in that case she shall be 
liable to pay a proportion of the super- tax. 

Abatements. — Abatements are allowed as follows : — 

Incomes not exceeding ;£i6o, total abatement. 

Exceeding ;!^i6o but not exceeding ^^400, abatement of 160 


J3 

400 

33 

33 

5°°. 

33 

33 

150 

33 

500 

33 

33 

600, 

33 

33 

120 

33 

600 

33 

33 

700, 

33 

35 

70 


Premiums paid for life insurance or annuities on the life of the 
taxpayer or on that of his wife may be deducted, but only to the 
extent of one-sixth of the income, and not so as to give a claim 
to a larger abatement on account of the amount of the income. 
Thus, a person in receipt of an income of £^60 and paying 
;^i2o premium on life assurance can deduct ;!^iio on this 
account. This reduces the income to ;^55o, but he can only 
obtain further abatement of ;£to (not ;£i2o), thus reducing the 
taxable income to ;£“48o. 

An abatement of tax on ;^io in respect of each child under 
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1 6 years of age is also now allowed where the total income does 
not exceed ^500. 

Earned Incomes. — With regard to the special abatement 
of 5d. in the on the earned portion of incomes under A^2,ooo, 
and of 3d. in the ^ on the earned portion of incomes under 
^^3,000, it is provided that : 

(1) The expression ‘^earned income” means — 

(a) Any income arising in respect of any remuneration 
from any office or employment of profit held by 
the individual, or in respect of any pension, super- 
, annuation or other allowance, deferred pay or 
compensation for loss of office given in respect of 
the past services of .the individual, or of the 
husband or parent of the individual, in any office 
or employment of profit, whether the individual, or 
husband or parent of the individual, shall have con- 
tributed to such pension, superannuation allowance, 
or deferred pay or not ; and 

(^) Any income from any property which is attached to or 
forms part of the emoluments of any office or 
employment of profit held by the individual ; and 

(c) Any income which is charged under Schedules B or D 
in the Income Tax Act, 1853, or the rules pre- 
scribed by Schedule D in the Income Tax Act, 
1842, and is immediately derived by the individual 
from the carrying on or exercise by him of his pro- 
fession, trade, or vocation, either as an individual, 
or, in the case of a partnership, as a partner 
personally acting therein. 

(2) An individual is not entitled to relief in respect of any 
income the tax on which he is entitled to charge against any other 
person, or to deduct, retain, or satisfy out of any payment which 
he is liable to make to any other person. 

(3) Where an individual claims relief in respect of earned 
income, and claims also an abatement under previous Acts, or 
an allowance for life insurance premiums, the relief in respect of 
earned income is restricted to such earned income (if any) as 
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remains after 'deducting therefrom the allowance for abatement 
and life assurance* 

Thus, if a man’s income is £^oo, half from ground rents 
and half from the profits of trade or from salary, and he pays 
£120 per annum on insurance and annuity premiums on the life 
of himself and his wife, he is entitled to deductions by way of 
exemption, as follows : — 

Income - - . - - - - - ii’700 0 o 

Deduct ;3^7 o, as the income 

does not exceed ;^7oo - ^70 o o 

Deduct one-sixth of income 

on account of premiums - 116 13 4 

186 13 4 

Taxable income - - - ";£^5i368 

He will pay is. 2d. in the pound on ;j^35o, and gd. in the 
pound on the remainder, ^^163. 6s. 8d. 

The special relief from is. 2d. to is. or gd. must be claimed 
at the same time as the return of income is made, where such 
return is required, and in any case the claim must be made before 
30th September in the year for which the tax is charged. If 
the claim is not received by the surveyor of taxes before this date, 
no reduction, whether by way of repayment or otherwise, can after- 
wards be made. 

Deduction from Rent or Interest.—By the Income Tax 
Act, 1853 (sec. 40), and the Revenue (No. i) Act, 1864 (sec. 15), 
every person who shall be liable to the payment of any rent, or 
any yearly interest of money, or any annuity or other annual pay- 
ment, either as a charge on, any property or as a personal debt or 
obligation by virtue of any contract, whether the same shall be 
received or payable half-yearly or at any shorter or more distant 
periods, shall be entitled and is hereby authorised, on making 
such payment, to deduct and retain thereout the amount of the 
rate or a proportionate amount of the several rates of income tax 
which were chargeable by law upon or in respect of such rent, 
etc., or the source thereof, during the period through which the 
same was accruing due ; and the person liable to such payment 
shall be acquitted and discharged of so much money as such 
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deduction shall amount unto, as if the amounf thereof had 
actually been paid unto the person to whom s^ch payment shall 
have been due and payable ; and the person to whom such 
payment as aforesaid is to be made shall allow such deduction, 
upon the receipt of the residue of such money, under pain of 
forfeiting the sum of for any refusal so to do; Provided 

always that no tenant or occupier of any property chargeable 
under Schedule A of this Act shall be entitled to deduct or retain 
out of the rent thereof any greater sum than the amount of the 
duty which shall have been assessed and charged upon or in 
respect of such property and actually paid by such tenant or 
occupier. 

By sec. 24 of the Customs and Revenue Act, 1888, the 
provision for deduction is extended to cases of interest, etc., not 
payable or not wholly payable out of profits or gains brought into 
charge by such tax. In this case the person deducting the tax 
must render an account of the amount so deducted, or of the 
amount deducted out of so much of the interest, etc., as is not 
paid out of profits or gains brought into charge, as the case may 
be, and he will be liable for the tax. 

Schedules 

The tax is divided into five schedules for convenience of 
assessment and collection, as follows : — 

Schedule A (commonly called Landlords’ Property Tax). In 
respect of property in all lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, and heritages in the United Kingdom. 

Schedule B. In respect of the occupation of all such lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, and heritages. 

Schedule C. In respect of profits arising from interest, 
annuities, dividends, and shares of annuities payable 
out of any public revenue. 

Schedule D. In respect of the annual profits or gains of any 
person residing in the United Kingdom from any kind 
of property whatever, whether situate in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere; or accruing from any profes- 
sion, trade, employment, or vocation, whether carried 
on in the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 
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In respect of the annual profits or gains of any 
person whatever, whether a subject of His Majesty or 
not, although not resident within the United Kingdom, 
from any property whatever in the United Kingdom, or 
any profession, trade, employment, or vocation exercised 
within the United Kingdom. 

And in respect of all interest, annuities, and other 
annual profits and gains not charged by virtue of any of 
the other schedules contained in this Act. 

Schedule E. In respect of every public office or employ- 
ment of profit and upon every annuity, pension, or 
stipend payable by His Majesty or out of the public 
revenue, except annuities charged under Schedule C. 

Schedule A. — The tax under Schedule A is generally levied 
upon the occupier, but he may deduct it from his next payment 
of rent. Where the annual rent is less than the assessment, he 
may only deduct tax on the amount of the rent, as he is the 
owner in respect of the profit rental. The landlord, if he pays 
ground rent or mortgage interest, may similarly deduct the tax 
on the amount of such payment. Any agreement whereby the 
tenant covenants to pay the tax and not to deduct it, is null and 
void. 

The owner is not liable for any period when the property is 
empty, and can obtain a rebate in respect of any allowance in rent 
which he has made to the tenant on account of losses caused to 
crops or stock by tempest or flood, and if he occupies the land 
himself, he may recover an equitable proportion in respect of such 
damage. 

The schedule includes incomes from ownership of lands, 
houses and other buildings, tithes, manorial fines, etc., sporting 
rights, and any other interests in lands. 

The tax is charged upon annual value, 2.^., the rent by the year 
at which the premises are let at rack rent, if the amount of such 
rent shall have been fixed by agreement commencing within the 
period of seven years preceding the 5th day of April next before 
the time of making the assessment, but if the same are not so let 
at rack rent, then at the rack rent at which the same are worth to 
be let by the year. 

The properties are reassessed when directed by the Finance 
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Act, generally every five years. The gross estimated rental as 
assessed for the poor rate is usually taken, ^id in London the 
gross value in the valuation list is conclusive (Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1869). In assessing annual value the following 
deductions are allowed, viz., land tax, where paid by the owner, 
public drainage rates, the average expense of the owner during the 
last twenty-one years in building or repairing embankments for 
protection against the action of the sea or a tidal river, wear and 
tear of machinery and plant assessed with the buildings and paid 
for by the owner. 

A deduction from the annual value is allowed where the land- 
lord is chargeable with repairs, viz., one-eighth in the case of lands 
and farms, and one-sixth in the case of houses or buildings, or 
where the tenant does repairs, such sum not exceeding one-sixth, 
as shall be necessary to reduce the gross assessment to the rent 
paid. Where the average cost during the last five years of main- 
tenance, repairs, insurance, and management has exceeded one- 
eighth in the case of lands or one-sixth in the case of houses not 
exceeding per annum in value, the owner can claim repay- 
ment of the duty on the excess, not exceeding one-eighth in the 
case of land and one-twelfth in the case of houses. The whole of 
the properties managed as one estate must be taken together. 
Maintenance includes replacement of farm houses, farm buildings, 
cottages, fences, etc., where such expenditure is necessary to 
maintain the rent. 

Tithes in kind and ecclesiastical dues are assessed on the 
average of the three preceding years, manorial fines and other 
casual profits on an average of the seven preceding years. 

Tithe rent-charge is assessed on an estimate of the amount 
payable in the year. If the profits exceed the estimate, no extra 
charge can be made, but if they fall short of it a rebate may be 
obtained in respect of the excess. 

In assessing tithes the following deductions are allowed : — 

Tenths and first-fruits, duties and fees on presentations 
paid in the preceding year^ average of the last seven years’ 
payments for procurations and synodals ; necessary repairs to 
chancels, etc, in preceding year ; rates ; necessary costs of 
collection. 

The following properties are exempt, viz., public buildings and 
offices belonging to colleges and halls in any of the universities of 
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Great Britain, and not occupied by any individual member thereof, 
or by any person p'^ying rent for the same. 

Buildings, offices, and premises belonging to any hospital, 
public school or almshouse, and not occupied by any individual 
officer or master thereof, whose whole income amounts to ;£i5o 
per annum, or by any person paying rent for the same. 

Rents and profits of lands, tenements, hereditaments or 
heritages belonging to any hospital, public school or almshouse, or 
vested in trustees for charitable purposes, so far as the same are 
applied to charitable purposes. 

Buildings belonging to any literary or scientific institution used 
solely for the purposes of such institution, and in which no payment 
is made or demanded for any instruction there afforded by 
lectures or otherwise, provided also that the said building be not 
occupied by any officer of such institution, nor by any person 
paying rent for the same. 

The duty chargeable on any tenement belonging to the Crown, 
except apartments in His Majesty’s palaces, and occupied by any 
officer in right of his office or otherwise. In the latter case the 
tax is to be paid by such officer. 

Schedule B. — Schedule B is the tax levied upon the farmer 
for the profits of his occupation, or if the owner retains posses- 
sion, then his benefit from the use of the land. The profit is 
assessed at one-third of the annual value under Schedule A, this 
proportion being considered a fair estimate of the farmer’s income. 
If the occupier can prove, however, that his profit is less, the 
Commissioners may reduce the assessment; but if his profit is 
greater, there is no means of raising the assessment. Any person 
occupying lands for the purposes of husbandry only can, more- 
over, elect to be charged under Schedule D as for the profits of 
trade. 

Schedule D. — The other schedules do not concern real 
property, but as land and estate agents, etc., frequently have to 
prepare returns and make claims under Schedule D, it will not be 
out of place to refer to it here. 

The assessments under Schedule D are generally made by 
additional commissioners appointed by the local commissioners, 
but the taxpayer may elect to be assessed by the Commissioners 
without their knowing his name, or by the Special Commissioners 
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at Somerset House. Upon receipt of notice from *the assessor a 
return of income must be made, whether it amoiftits to 1 6o or not. 
Employers are also compelled to make returns of the names and 
addresses of, and payments to, all persons in their employ, except 
those whose remuneration in the employment does not exceed 
_;^i6o, and who also have no other employment. If no return is 
received from the taxpayer, the Commissioners may make a 
charge, or if the Commissioners consider the return incomplete 
they may charge on a higher estimate. In either case the tax- 
payer may produce his books and accounts for the inspection of 
the Commissioners. 

The following instructions (inter alia) are issued by the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners : — 

(5) Pfvfits of T 7 *ade^ Profession^ Employment^ or Vocation , — 
Where income is derived from the exercise of any profession or 
business, attention is particularly directed to the fact that the 
amount of income to be returned for assessment in any given year 
is neither the actual income of that year, nor the income which a 
person expects to make in that year, but is a “ statutory ” income, 
of which the amount is to be computed from actual ascertained 
figures. These are the figures shown by the accounts of the 
business or profession for the three years immediately preceding 
the year for which a return has to be made, and the computa- 
tion from them is to be made according to prescribed rules, of 
which the following is an abstract : — 


Rules and Regulations for Calculating Profits 

The tax extends to the profits of all trades, etc., carried on or 
exercised in the United Kingdom by any person whatsoever, 
whether a subject of His Majesty or not, and wheresoever resid- 
ing ; and also to the profits or trades carried on or exercised 
elsewhere than in the United Kingdom, if carried on or exercised 
by persons residing in the United Kingdom. 

Average. — The amount of profits to be computed on an 
average of the three preceding years, ending either on the 5th 
day of April, or on the date prior thereto to which the annual 
:^pcp.u.n.ts .have been usually made up : 
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Or, if the*trade, etc., has been set up or commenced within 
three yeafs, on an average from the period of commenc- 
ing the same : 

Or, if commenced within the year of assessment, the profits 
are to be estimated according to the best of your know- 
ledge and belief, and the grounds on which the amount 
shall have been estimated should be stated for the 
information of the Commissioners. 

In computing the profits upon which the average is to be taken — 

Deductions are Allowed — 

For repairs of premises occupied for the purpose of the 
trade, etc., and for the supply or repair of implements, 
utensils, or articles employed, not exceeding the sum 
usually expended for such purposes according to the 
' average of the three years preceding. 

For debts proved to be bad ; also for doubtful debts accord- 
ing to their estimated value. 

For the rent of premises used solely for the purposes of 
business, and not as a place of residence. 

For a proportion, not exceeding two-thirds, of the rent of 
any dwelling-house partly used for the purposes of 
business. 

For the annual value of any premises occupied by the owner 
solely for the purposes of business, and not as a place of 
residence, according to the amount on which duty has 
been paid under Schedule A. 

For a proportion, not exceeding two-thirds, of the annual 
value (according to the amount on which duty has been 
paid under Schedule A) of any dwelling-house occupied 
by the owner and partly used for the purposes of 
business. 

For any other disbursements or expenses wholly and 
exclusively laid out for the purposes of the trade, etc. 

No Deductions are Allowed — 

For any interest on capital, for any annual interest, 
annuity, or other annual payment, payable out of the 
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profits or gains, or for any royalty, or <fther sum paid 
in respect of the user of a patent. ^The duty on such 
interest, patent royalty, or other annual payment 
should be deducted from the person to whom the 
payment is made.) 

For any sums paid as salaries to partners, or for drawings 
by partners. 

For any sums invested or employed as capital in the trade 
or business, or on account of capital withdrawn there- 
from. 

For any sums expended in improvement of premises or 
written off for depreciation of land, buildings or leases. 

For any loss not connected with, or arising out of, the trade, 
etc. 

For any expenses of maintenance of the persons assessable, 
their families, or private establishments. 

For any loss recoverable under an insurance or contract of 
indemnity. 

For any sum paid as income, tax on profits or gains, or on 
the annual value of trade premises. 

For any premium for life insurance, or for wear and tear 
of machinery or plant ; but allowances may be claimed 
in respect of these items (see p. 2 of the Form No. ii). 

(6) Profits and Discounts^ and Inte 7 'est of Money not taxed by 
Deduction , — Under this head fall all discounts and untaxed 
interest received or credited, including interest on banking 
account or deposits, and also dividends in the public funds of 
which the half-yearly amount is less than fifty shillings, where such 
dividends are not payable upon coupons annexed to stock 
certificates payable to bearer. 

(7) Profits from Colonial and Foreig^t Securities , — If received 
through an agent who deducts British income tax on payment 
of the income, these profits should not be entered on p. 2 of Form 
No. II. But if British income tax is not so deducted the 
amount received must be returned for assessment. 

(8) Profits from Colonial and Foreign Possessions . — Average. 
— The amount to be returned is the full annual amount received 
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in the United Kingdom on the average of the three preceding 
years, without any -deduction. 

(9) Incoifie from Property or Profits not falling under any of 
the foregoing Heads. — Under this head fall all annual profits or 
gains not included under any of the foregoing heads and not 
charged under any other Schedule. 

(10) Date to which Profits are to be computed. — In certain 
cases (see p. 2 of Form No. xi) the profits of a single year (and 
not the average profits of three years) are to be taken as determin- 
ing the amount of income to be assessed. Where the single year 
is ^Uhe preceding year,” the year to be taken is, strictly speaking, 
the year ended on the preceding 5th April ; but in practice it is 
usually the last calendar year, or the last year to the date at 
which it is the custom of the taxpayer to make up his accounts. 
Similarly, where the single year is ‘‘the current year,” this should 
in strictness be the current income tax year to 5th April 
following : but in practice it is usual to take the current calendar 
year. 

(11) Wear and Tear of Machinery a 7 id Plant. — An allowance 
for diminished value of machinery and plant by reason of wear 
and tear may be claimed where the machinery or plant belongs 
to the trader, or is so let to him that he is bound to maintain and 
deliver it over in good condition. 

Where rent is paid for the use of machinery or plant, and the 
burden of maintaining and restoring it falls upon the lessor, no 
deduction for wear and tear is allowable to the lessee. 

(12) Mode of Assessment. — Persons assessable to income tax 
under Schedule D may elect to be assessed either by the Com- 
missioners of their district under a number or letter, or by the. 
Special Commissioners of Income Tax. In the absence of 
election, they will be assessed in the usual course by the Com- 
missioners of their district. 

Persons who desire to select one of the two alternatives named 
above should give notice to that effect in the manner provided 
for on p. 2 of the form No. ii. 

^Returns for assessment by the District Commissioners under 
a number or letter should be sent to the Clerk to the Commis- 
sioners, whose address will be furnished by the Assessor or Sur- 
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veyor of Taxes on application. Returns for ass^sinent by the 
Special Commissioners should be sent to thef Surveyor of Taxes 
under cover, marked “ For Special Assessment.” In other cases 
the form should be returned to the assessor or surveyor by whom 
it was issued. The form should be filled up before transmission, in 
all cases. 

(13) Income of Married Women , — The income of a married 
woman living with her husband is, by the Income Tax Acts, 
deemed to be the husband’s income, and should be returned by 
the husband on Form No. ii. The only exception to this rule is 
where a wife earns an income independently of her husband by 
the exercise of her own personal labour, and the joint income of 
husband and wife does not exceed A^Soo. In such a case the 
profit so earned by the wife may be treated as a separate income, 
for the purpose of claiming exemption or abatement. 

(14) On whose behalf Return made . — If the return is made on 
behalf of a firm the declarations on p. 4 of Form No. ii should 
always be filled up as far as they are applicable, and if any of 
the individual partners desire to claim exemption, abatement, or 
relief allowed in respect of earned income, application should be 
made to the Assessor or Surveyor of Taxes for any additional 
forms required. 

(18) Income froin Trade,^ Profession., Employment., or Vocation. 
— (a) An individual who has made a return on p. 2 of Form No. 
1 1 on his own behalf should first carry to p. 3 the income from 
this source as entered on such p. 2, less the deduction (if any) 
for wear and tear. 

{b) A partner in a firm should first enter on p. 3 his individual 
share of the partnership profits, calculated as follows : From the 
average profits of the firm returned for assessment, the amount of 
any annuities, interest, and other annual charges payable for the 
' current year, other than interest on partners’ capital, should be 
deducted. The balance then remaining should be divided 
according to the terms of the partnership agreement, and the 
individual partner’s share of that balance, for the current year, is 
the amount to be entered on p. 3 of Form No. ii. 

When several partners desire to make claims, separate forms 
must be used by each. 
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(22) hicome from Annuities, Interest^ Dividends^ and Miscel- 
laneous Sources. — In the case of income from annuities, interest 
of money, or other sources not coming under any of the fore- 
going heads, state fully the particulars. State also in regard to 
each item under this head whether it has been subjected to 
Income Tax before receipt. 

(23) Charges on Income . — Particulars must be given in space 
No. 2 on p. 3 of Form No. 1 1 of all deductions from the income, 
such as ground rent, interest on mortgage or loan (whether 
secured on property, life insurance policy, reversion, or otherwise), 
annuities, patent royalties, or other annual payments, but exclud- 
ing life assurance premiums, which should be entered in Claim 
(C) on p. 2. If there are no such deductions the word none ’’ 
should be inserted. It is not sufficient to leave the space blank. 

Duties on Liquor Licences 

The duties to be paid on licences for the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor have been greatly increased by 
Part II. of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. The old duty for 
seven-day beerhouse licences was ;£3. los., and for licensed 
victuallers as follows : — 


Old 

Licence 

Duties 

£ 

s. 

Of annual value of under 


£10 - 

4 

10 

,, ^i^io and under 

15 - 

6 

0 

n 15 

» > 

20 “ 

8 

0 

,, 20 

» j 

25 - 

II 

0 

,, 25 

) 5 

30 - 

14 

0 

30 

}> 

40 - 

17 

0 

„ 40 

3 J 

SO - 

20 

0 

,, 50 

» > 

100 - 

■ 25 

0 

,, 100 

)9 

200 " 

- 30 

0 

,, 200 

>> 

300 - 

' 35 

0 

300 

it 

400 - 

40 

0 

„ 400 

it 

500 - 

45 

0 

,, 500 

it 

600 - 

- so 

0 

,, 600 

it 

700 - 

“ 55 

0 

,, 700 and over 

- 

60 

0 


The new licence duties are set out in the first schedule to 
the Act, and are as follows : — 
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Retailers’ Licences 

1 . — On-Licences 


Licence to be 
taken out annually by a 
retailer of 

! 

Duty. I 

Corresponding existing 
Licence. 

I. Spirits (publi- 
can’s licence) 

A duty equal to half the annual 

Licence on which 

value of the licensed premises, 
subject to the minimum duty 
payable under Scale 3 

duty is payable 
under 43 & 44 
Viet., c. 20, s. 43 

2. Beer (beer house 

A duty equal to a third of the 

U /• 

\ 

licence) 

annual value of the licensed 
premises, subject to the mini- 
mum duty payable under Scale 3 | 

Licence on which 

1 duty is payable 
^ under 43 d: 44 
Viet., c. 20, S.41. 

3. Cider 

Half the duty specified in Scale 4 

4. Wine 

Duty specified in Scale 4 - 

5. Sweets - 

Half the duty specified in Scale 4 



Annual value is gross value for inhabited house duty (see 
sec. 8 of the Revenue Act, 1911. 


Scale 3. Minimum Duty Payable for Publican’s 
AND Beer House Licences 

There shall be a minimum duty payable on the publican’s licence 
and the beer house licence respectively, as shown in the following 
scale, and where the annual value of any licensed premises is less 
than the annual value to which the minimum duty corresponds, duty 
shall be charged as if the premises were of that annual value. 


j 

Minimum Duty. 

Population. 

Publican^s 

Licence. 

Beer House 
Licence. 

In Great Britain — 

£> s. 

£ s. 

In areas which are not urban areas, and in urban 



areas with a population of less than 2,000 

5 0 

3 10 

In urban areas with a population of — 



2,000 and less than SjOOO 

10 0 

6 10 

5,000 „ ,, 10,000 

15 0 

10 0 

10,000 ,, „ 50,000 

20 0 

13 0 

50,000 ,, ,, 100,000 

30 0 

20 0 

100,000 or above 

In Ireland — 

In areas which are not urban areas, and in urban 

35 0 

23 10 


areas with a population of less than 10,000 

5 0 

3 10 

In urban areas with a population of 10,000 or above 

7 10 

4 0 
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For the purposes of this scale an urban area means any county 
borough, borough, or other urban district ; and the administrative 
county of London shall be deemed to be a single urban area ; and 
population shall be calculated according to the last published census 
for the time being. The boroughs of Burslem, Hanley, Longton, and 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and the urban districts of Fenton and Tunstall, 
which, in pursuance of the Borough of Stoke-on-Trent Order, 1908, 
as confirmed by the Local Government Board’s Provisional Order 
Confirmation (No. 3) Act, 1908, are, as from the thirty-first day of 
March nineteen hundred and ten, to form (subject to certain provisions 
as to differential rating and other matters to have effect for a period 
of twenty years) one borough to be called the borough of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, shall, notwithstanding anything contained in that order, con- 
tinue for the period of twenty years from the said date to be separate 
urban areas for the purposes of this scale. 

Scale 4. Wine Retailer’s On-Licence 


Annual value of licensed premises — 

Under ;^4 10 o . 

^30 and under £^0 - - 600 

250 » .. Zioo- ------900 

1 00 and over 12 o o 


II . — Off-Licences 


Licence to be 
taken out annually 
by retailer of 

Duty. 

Conesponding existing Licence. 

I. Spirits 

Duty specified 
in Scale 5. 

As respects England, the additional retail 
licence on which duty is payable under 
24 & 25 Viet., c. 21, s. I. 

As respects Scotland, licence on 
which duty is payable under 16 & 17 
Viet,, c. 67, s. 0 . 

As respects Ireland, licence on which 
duty is payable under 6 Geo. 4, c. 81, 
s. 2, and 8 and 9 Viet., c, 64, s. i. 

Additional liqueur licence on which 
duty is payable under ii & 12 Viet., c. 
121, s. 10. 

2. Beer 

i 

Duty specified 
in Scale 6. 

1 

i 

As respects England, the beer retailer’s 
licence and the additional beer dealer’s 
retail licence on which duty is payable 
under 43 and 44 Viet., c. 20, s. 41. 

As respects Scotland, licence on 
which duty is payable under 16 & 17 
Viet., c. 67, s. 8. 

As respects Ireland, dealer’s addi- 
tional retail licence on which duty is 
payable under 43 & 44 Viet., c. 20, s. 41. 
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II. — Off-Licences — continued 


Licence to be 



taken out annually 
by retailer of 

Duty. 

Corresponding existing Licence. 

3. Cider 

■ ■ 

Licence on which duty is payable undei 



43 & 44 Viet, c. 20, s. 41. 

4. Wine 

Duty specified 

As respects England and Ii eland, licence 


in Scale 7. 

on which duty is payable under 43 & 44 
Viet., c. 20, s. 41. 

As respects Scotland, licence on 
which duty is payable under 39 & 40 
Viet, c. 16, s. 4. 

Licence as a dealer in wine, on which 
duty is payable under 6 Geo. 4, c. 81, 
s. 2, so far as such a licence authorises 



sale by retail. 

5. Sweets 

- - 

Licence on which duty is payable under 



43 & 44 Viet, c. 20, s. 41. 


Scale 5. Spirit Retailer’s Off-Licence 


Annual value of licensed premises — 


Duty. 


Not exceeding £10 - 

- 

- 


0 

0 

Exceeding ;£io and not exceeding ffio 

II 

10 

0 

3 ) 

20 „ 

33 

30 - - - 

14 

0 

0 

33 

30 „ 

33 

5 o - - - 

15 

0 

0 

33 

50 „ 

33 

75 - . . 

16 

0 

0 

33 

75 33 

33 

100 

17 

10 

0 

33 

100 „ 

53 

250 - - 

19 

0 

0 

35 

250 „ 

33 

500 

30 

0 

0 

33 

500 - 


- 

50 

0 

0 


Scale 6. Beer Retailer^s Off-Licence 




Annual value of licensed premises — 


DutyL 


Not exceeding £10 - 

- 



10 

0 

Exceeding £10 and not exceeding £io - 

2 

0 

0 

33 

20 

33 

30 - - " 

2 

10 

0 

33 

30 3, 

33 

5 o - - - 

3 

0 

0 

33 

50 

35 

75 - - - 

3 

10 

0 

33 

75 

33 

100 - 

4 

0 

0 

53 

100 

33 

250 - 

4 

10 

0 

33 

250 

53 

500 

7 

0 

0 

33 

500 - 



10 

Q 

Q 
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Scale 7. 

Wine Retailer’s Off-Licence 






Duty. 


Annual value of licensed premises — 





Not exceeding 

0 - 

- 

.^2 

10 

0 

Exceeding £20 but not exceeding 

3 

0 

0 

,, 30 

?) » 

50 - - - 

3 

10 

0 

„ 50 

5J >5 

75 - - ' 

4 

0 

0 

,, 75 

5? 

100 

4 

10 

0 

„ 100 

J? }) 

250 

5 

0 

0 

„ 250 

5J 

500 

7 

0 

0 

„ 500 - 

- 

- 

10 

0 

0 


Option to pay Duty in accordance with Annual 
Compensation Value. — Sec. 3 of the schedule provides as 
follows : — 

3. Where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
that the annual value of the premises exceeds five hundred pounds, 
a retailer’s on-licence may be granted at the option of the licence 
holder on payment of an amount equal to one-third of the annual 
licence value as certified for the purposes of this Act, and where that 
amount has not been certified for the purpose of the register to be 
prepared under this Act, the licence holder may require that amount 
to be so certified : 

Provided that — 

(a) the duty payable in pursuance of this provision shall not be 
less than two hundred and fifty pounds in the case of 
fully-licensed premises, or in the case of a beer house 
one hundred and sixty-six pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence ; and 

where the annual licence value has not been certified, the 
licence shall be granted on a provisional payment of the 
minimum duty payable under this provision, or of one- 
fifth of the full duty, whichever is the higher, and, upon 
the annual licence value being certified, the duty shall be 
adjusted by the return of any over-payment or by the 
recovery, as a debt to His Majesty, of any sum by which 
the amount paid falls short of the amount which is 
found to be payable. 

This provision shall apply to premises, whatever their annual 
value, if they are structurally adapted for use as an hotel and are 
i?o/2a fide so used, and it is shown to the Commissioners that it is 
impracticable to obtain a reduction of duty in respect of the premises 
under the provisipns of this Act enabling such a reduction to be 
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obtained for hotels in certain cases, owing to the fact that visitors 
resort to the place where the premises are situated only during certain 
seasons of the year. In such a case, the minimum amount of duty 
payable shall instead of two hundred and fifty pounds be thirty pounds 
in the case of premises of an annual value not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, and in any other such case fifty pounds. 

The question of the extent to which these increased charges 
will depreciate the value of licensed premises cannot be well 
estimated until it is shown by experience to what extent the 
burden can be shifted on to the shoulders of the consumer by 
means of increased prices. 

Gross and Rateable Value. — The immediate effect, how- 
ever, is largely to decrease the value of these premises, and it has 
been held by the Court of Appeal in the case of the Crown and 
Shuttle Public House, Shoreditch, that the occupiers are entitled 
to a reduction in their assessments by provisional valuation lists. 
The decrease will not, however, be the whole difference in the 
licence duty. The old gross value, licence duty, and rates and 
taxes must be added together and the total reapportioned as in 
the following example. No account need be taken of compensa- 
tion charge, although this may be reduced by virtue of sec, 47 of 
the Act, as this has been held not to affect gross and rateable 
value. 


Old gross value ;^i5ooo 

Full licence ^thereon 3000 

Rates at say 6s. 8d. on rateable value of;^i25 4T13 4 

Water rate at is. in the ;£ on the same rate- 
able value - - - , - - - 650 

Inhabited house duty, 6d. in the ;^on;^i5o 31S o 


13 4 

Rates and water, 7s. 8d. in s. d. 

on rateable value == 6 4“| in on gross value. 

Inhabited house duty -06 ,, " „ 

New licence duty - -100 „ „ 


16 io| say 17s. 
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The new gross value, therefore, should be— 
ItX;^23^- 13 s- 4d- = ;€'[ 25 . 

To prove this, add the new licence duty, rates, etc. — 


New gross value ------ ;^i25 o 0 

Full licence thereon - - - - - 62 10 o 

Rates at 6s. 8d. in on rateable value of 

35 o o 

Water rate at is. in on rateable value of 

^105 - - - - - - - 550 

Inhabited house duty, 6d. in on ;:^i2 5 - 3 2 6 


;^230 17 6 


The small difference in the total is accounted for by keeping to 
whole pound values for gross and rateable value. 

Annual Licence Value.— Sec. 44 directs that the Com- 
missioners shall prepare and keep corrected a register showing the 
annual licence value of all fully licensed premises and all beer 
houses. Annual licence value is the difference between the 
annual value of the premises licensed and that of the premises 
without a licence, the values to be the same as in the case of 
compensation payable under the Act of 1904, but no allowance is 
to be made for depreciation of trade fixtures. The basis for 
compensation is fully explained in Chapter X. 

It is not clear whether sec. 8 of the Finance Act, 19 ii, 
modifies the second paragraph of sec. 44 (2) of the Finance 
(1909-ioj Act, 1910, so as to enact that the annual value licensed 
shall be the inhabited house duty value. 

Licence Duty payable by Landlord of Tied House.— 

Sec. 46 directs that where a house is tied to the brewer or 
distiller the tenant may recover from the brewer or distiller so 
much of any increase of the duty payable in respect of the licence 
as may be agreed upon, or in default of agreement determined 
by the .Commissioners to be proportionate to any increased rent 
of the premises or increased prices of intoxicating liquor supplied, 
or other benefit obtained by the brewer or distiller by reason of 
the tie. 
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Licence Duty payable by Landlord of Free House. — 
Sec. 2 of the Finance Act, 1912, provides that where licensed 
premises are held under a lease made before 29th April 1910, 
which does not contain any covenant for obtaining intoxicating 
liquors from the lessor, notwithstanding any covenant to the 
contrary, the lessee can deduct from rent or recover from the 
lessor so much of the increased duty under the Finance (1909- 
10) Act, 1910, as may be agreed upon or determined by the 
County Court as shall be proportionate to any increased rent or 
premium payable in respect of the premises being let as licensed 
premises. 


Death Ducies 

It is not possible to go at length into the question of liability 
for payment of death duties, as to what property is deemed to 
pass ; the question of aggregation, etc. With regard to valuation, 
however, sec. 7 (5) of the Finance Act, 1894, provides that 
the principal value of any property shall be estimated to be the 
price which, in the opinion of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, such property would fetch if sold in the open market at 
the time of the death of the deceased. This sub-section made a 
reservation that the principal value of agricultural property shall 
not exceed twenty-five times the assessment to Schedule A after 
deducting cost of maintenance and management, but this was 
removed by sec. 60 of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, 
except for estates under ;2^i,ooo. This section also provides 
that : — 

(2) In estimating the principal value of any property under 
sub-sec. (5) of sec. 7 of the principal Act, in the case of any 
person dying on or after the thirtieth day of April 1909, the Com- 
missioners shall fix the price of the property according to the 
market price at the time of the death of the deceased, and shall 
not make any reduction in the estimate on account of the esti- 
mate being made on the assumption that the whole property is to 
be placed on the market at one and the same time. 

Provided that where it is proved to the Commissioners that 
the value of the property has been depreciated by reason of the 
death of the deceased, the Commissioners in fixing the price shall 
take such depreciation into account. 
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If the estate includes land on which timber, trees, or wood 
are growing, the value of these is not taken into account for 
aggregation purposes, and estate duty is only paid when the timber 
is felled and sold, and then cost of maintenance, etc., is deductible 
(sec. 9, Finance Act, 1912). 

When increment value duty is payable upon the occasion of 
the death, the amount of the duty is deductible from the value of 
the estate as if it were a debt 

Valuation of Cottages for Purposes of Estate Duty.— 

Sec. 18 of the Finance Act, 1911, provides as follows : — 

18. It is hereby declared that, in estimating for the purposes 
of sub-section (5) of section 7 of the Finance Act, 1894, the 
principal value of any agricultural property which comprises 
cottages occupied by persons employed solely for agricultural 
purposes in connection with the property, no account shall be 
taken of any value attributable to the fact that the cottage is 
suitable for the residential purposes of any persons other than 
agricultural labourers or workmen on the estate. 

In the case of a person dying after 30th April 1909, any 
property included in a disposition purporting to operate as an 
immediate gift mter vivos^ which has been made within three 
years of the death of the deceased, is included in the property 
passing on the death, and has to be included in the valuation. 

Any appeal against the values fixed by the Commissioners is 
to be made to referees, etc., in the same way as appeals under 
Part L of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. 

Estate duty is payable with certain exceptions upon the 
principal value of all property, real and personal, passing on death, 
the rates being as shown over leaf. 

Where the total value does not exceed ;£’3oo, a fixed duty of 
30s. may be paid, and where it does not exceed £^00^ a fixed 
duty of 50s. may be paid instead of the rate shown on next page, 
at the option of the accounting party. 

Settlement estate duty at the rate of 2 per cent, is also pay- 
able where property liable to estate duty is settled, and legacy and 
succession duty are also payable upon legacies, the rate varying 
with the degree of consanguinity. Where the net value of the 
property does not exceed ;^i,ooo, estate duty only is payable. 
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Second Schedule to Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910 

Scale of Rates of Estate Duty 

Where the principal value of the estate 

Exceeds ;^ioo and does not exceed ; 2 ^ 5 oo, at i per cent. 


JJ 

500 

>> 

JJ 

1,000 

2 

JJ 


1,000 

JJ 

JJ 

5,000 

3 

JJ 

5 > 

5,000 


JJ 

10,000 

4 

JJ 

>J 

10,000 


JJ 

20,000 

5 

JJ 

JJ 

20,000 

JJ 

JJ 

40,000 

6 

JJ 


40,000 

JJ 

JJ 

70,000 

7 

JJ 


70,000 

JJ 

JJ 

100,000 

8 

JJ 

5 J 

100,000 

JJ 

JJ 

150,000 

9 

JJ 

JJ 

150,000 

JJ 

JJ 

200,000 

10 

JJ 

J> 

200,000 

JJ 

JJ 

400,000 

II 

JJ 

JJ 

400,000 

JJ 

JJ 

600,000 

12 

JJ 

JJ 

600,000 

JJ 

JJ 

800,000 

13 

JJ 

)? 

800,000 

JJ 

JJ 

1,000,000 

14 

JJ 


1,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

15 

JJ 



CHAPTER. XIV 

VALUATION FOR TAXATION {Continued) 

Land Values Duties 

Part I. of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, imposes four taxes, 
viz., increment value duty, reversion duty, undeveloped land duty, 
and mineral rights duty, which are all new to our fiscal system 
and based upon new principles of valuation. The text of this 
part of the Act is given in full on pp. 257-296, followed by amend- 
ing sections in the Revenue Act, 19 ii. Finance Act, 1911, and 
Finance Act, 1912. 

This chapter is divided as follows: i. Increment value duty. 
2. Reversion duty. 3. Undeveloped land duty. 4. Valuation 
in connection with the duties and appeals against these valuations, 
5. Mineral rights duty and increment value and reversion duties 
on minerals. 

Numerous examples are given illustrating the points in the 
Act and further examples are added at the end of the chapter. 

Definitions. — The reader will do well, before reading this 
chapter, to carefully study the definitions given in sec. 41 of 
the Act (see pp. 292-294). 

Increment Value Duty 

Basis of Increment Value Duty. — Increment value 
duty is imposed by sec. i subject to the provisions of secs. 2 
to 12. 

The duty is levied at the rate of one pound in every complete 
five pounds upon the increment value of land, which is the excess 
of the site value of the land, on the occasion when the tax is to 


22X 
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be collected, over the original assessable site valu^ of the land as 
on 30th April 1909. 

When payable. — The duty (or proportionate part of the 
duty so far as it has not been paid or deemed to be paid on any 
previous occasion) is levied upon certain occasions, described in 
three groups in sec. i (a), (/?), and (c). Briefly, they are as 
follows : — 

(a) Transfer on sale of the fee simple or any interest (defined 
in sec. 41) in the land, or the grant of a lease for a term exceeding 
fourteen years ; the contract for the sale or lease being made after 
29th April 1910. 

It should be noticed that a chief-rent or other rent-charge is 
not an interest in land as defined by the Act, and consequently a 
sale of a rent-charge is not an occasion for payment of increment 
value duty. 

(d) Death of any person after 29th April 1910, when the 
fee simple or any interest in the land is deemed for the purposes 
of estate duty to be property passing on the death of the 
deceased. 

(c) Where the fee simple or any interest in the land is held 
by any body corporate or unincorporate in such a manner that it 
cannot become liable to death duties, the duty is leviable on 5th 
April 1914 and 5th April in every subsequent 'fifteenth year 
(sec. 60). 

Bodies corporate or unincorporate will also be liable to the 
duty under sub-sec. (a) if they sell or lease the property. 

Sec. 6 (3) provides that where increment value duty is payable 
by a body corporate or unincorporate under sec. i (c) it may be 
paid by fifteen yearly instalments, any balance being payable at any 
time. Any duty assessed under this provision is for the purpose 
of determining any increment duty to be collected bn any 
subsequent occasion to be deemed to be paid. 

The duty is only levied on any of the above occasions in so 
far as it has not been paid or deemed to be paid on any previous 
occasion ; and where the interest is less than the fee simple, only 
a proportion is levied corresponding to the proportion which the 
value of the interest bears to that of the fee simple (see Rules 
made by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, p. 310-31 2). 
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Incremeift Value Duty deemed to be paid.— No duty 
is deemed to be paid unless the instrument of transfer or lease is 
stamped in accordance with sec. 4 (3) with a stamp denoting that 
either (a) the duty assessed has been paid, all necessary 
particulars have been delivered to the Commissioners and security 
has been given for payment of the duty if the Commissioners 
required security, or (c) no duty was payable upon the occasion in 
question. 

Sec. 3 (5) provides that for calculating the amount payable, 
the site value at the ^time the duty is to be collected shall be 
reduced on the first occasion for the collection of the duty by 10 
per cent, of the original site value, and on every subsequent 
occasion by 10 per cent, of the site value on the last pre- 
ceding occasion for the collection of the duty. The amount by 
which the duty is reduced in accordance with this provision shall 
be remitted, but shall be deemed to have been paid, provided 
that no remission shall be given under this section which would 
make the amount of increment value on which duty has been 
remitted during the last five years exceed 25 per cent, of the site 
value of the land on the last occasion for the collection of increment 
value duty prior to the commencement of that period, or of the 
original site value if there has been no such occasion. 

To illustrate this point, suppose the site value of a freehold 
plot of land in 1909 was ;2^i,ooo ; in 1912 the property was 
purchased by A. B. and duty became payable, the site value being 
;^i,5oo ; in 1914 duty became again payable owing to the death 
of A. B., the site value being ^1,650 ; in 1915 the executors sold 
the property to C. D. and duty became again payable, the value 
being ;z^i,8oo ; and in 1918 C. D. died and duty became payable, 
the value being ;^2,ioo. The amount upon which duty would be 
payable and subject to remission is shown below — 





Increment 

value. 

Duty 

remitted 

on 

Duty 

payable 

on’ 

Original site value - 

Site value . - - - 

35 

3 3 5 3 . _ - - 

1909 

1912 

1914 

ms 

1918 

£ i,ooq 

1,500 

1,650 

1,800 

2,100 

.^■500 

150 

150 

300 

i^IOO 

150 

Nil 

180 

;^400 

Nil 

150 

120 
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In 1915 no duty is remitted, as it would make tlie allowance 
exceed 2 5 per cent, of the original site value. 

Exemption from the Duty. —In the following cases the 
land is exempt whilst held as below, but without prejudice to any 
future payments if the land ceases to be so held : — 

(a) Agricultural land while that land has no higher value than 
its value for agricultural purposes only if sold at the time in the open 
market : Provided that any value of the land for sporting purposes, 
or for other purposes dependent upon its use as agricultural land, 
shall be treated as value for agricultural purposes only, except 
where the value for any such purpose exceeds the agricultural 
value of the land (sec. 7). 

Agriculture is defined in sec. 41. It will be well to illustrate 
this section with some examples — 

(i) Value for agricultural purposes, £,200 \ value of sporting 
rights, ^200. This land is exempt. Value for sporting rights, 
^^250. Duty assessable in ordinary way. 

(ii) Value for agricultural purposes, ;2^2oo ; sporting rights, 
f^2oo. Value for building purposes, ^^250, Exemption applies. 

(iii) Value for agricultural purposes, ;^2oo ; sporting rights, 
;j^2 5o.' Value for building purposes, f^2^o. No exemption. 

Sporting should probably be denned as in the Rating Act, 
1874, and does not include a racecourse. 

(h) Land held by any body corporate or unincorporate without 
any view to the payment of any dividend or profit out of the 
revenue thereof, bona fide for the purpose of games or other 
recreation, if the Commissioners are satisfied that the land is so 
used under some agreement with the owner which as originally 
made could not be determined for a period of at least five years, 
or under other circumstances which render it probable that the 
land will continue to be so used (sec. 9). 

((f) In the case of buildings used for the purpose of separate 
tenements, flats, or dwellings, the grant, transfer on sale, or passing 
on death of a lease of any such separate tenement, flat, or dwell- 
ing. A leasehold interest in any such tenement, fiat, or dwelling 
held by a body corporate or unincorporate (sec. ii). 

[d) Land held by a governing body constituted for charitable 
purposes, whether occupied and used by that body or not, includ- 
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ing universities, colleges, schools, and other institutions for the 
promotion of literature, science, or art (sec. 37 (r) ). 

(e) Land held by statutory companies and used for the 
purposes of their undertaking (sec. 38). 

The following sections provide for exemptions, and also that 
duty which would otherwise have been payable shall be deemed 
to be paid : — 

(/) First 10 per cent of previous value (see p. 223). 

(g) Where reversion duty has been paid in respect of the same 
benefit the payment also exonerates increment value duty to the 
extent of the reversion duty paid (sec. 14 (4) ). 

(h) Small houses in the owner’s occupation for previous 
twelve months and of annual value for Schedule not exceed- 
ing ;^4o in London, ^^26 in boroughs and urban districts of 
population over 50,000 according to the last published census for 
the time being, and ;£i6 elsewhere (sec. 8 (i)). 

(i) Agricultural land occupied by the owner where the whole 
holding does not exceed fifty acres, and the average total value 
of the land does not exceed ;^75 per acre, and the annual value 
for Income Tax (Schedule A) of any dwelling-house held with the 
land does not exceed ;^3o (sec. 8 (2)). 

.. (j) Land held by His Majesty or any Government department 
(sec. 10 (i)). 

(k) Land held by rating authorities (sec. 35 (i)). The 
definition of rating authority (sec. 35 (2)) is very wide. 

(/) Any capital sum or instalment of a capital sum paid to 
any rating authority in respect of “ betterment ” due to improve- 
ments made by the local authority is to be deducted from the 
increment value of the land, and the duty on the amount deducted 
shall be deemed to have been paid (sec. 36). The words capital 
sum or instalment of a capital sum ” are important. Thus, in the 
case of the London County Council (Tower Bridge Southern 
Approach) Act, 1895, and the London County Council (Improve- 
ments) Acts, 1897 and 1899, the betterment charge is a rate of 
3 per cent, upon half the increased capital value, and payments 
under the provisions of these Acts would apparently not come 
under the exemption. 

On the other hand, the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 
IS 
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1909 (sec. 58 (3)), provides that under certain conditions the 
local authority may recover from the owner one-half of any 
increased value due to working under the Act. Payment under 
this Act would certainly come within sec. 36 of the Finance Act. 

{m) Land held by friendly societies, clubs, trade unions, etc., 
'who are registered or whose rules are registered or certified by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies under sec. 8 (i) of the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, and where the contract between the society 
and its members is of a permanent character (sec. 37 (2)). 

Original Site Value and Substituted Site Value for 
Increment Value Duty. — The original site value is fixed once 
for all by means of the general valuaition made under sec. 26 of 
the Act, according to the definitions under sec. 25, which are 
dealt with on pp. 239 et seq., but for the purposes of increment 
value duty only sec. 2 (3) provides as follows : — 

3. Where it is proved to the Commissioners on an application 
made for the purpose within the time fixed by this section that the 
site value of any land at the time of any transfer on sale of the fee 
simple of the land or of any interest in the land, which took place 
at any time within twenty years before the thirtieth day of April 
nineteen hundred and nine, exceeded the original site value of the 
land as ascertained under this Act, the site value at that time shall 
be substituted, for the purposes of increment value duty, for the 
original site value as so ascertained, and the provisions of this 
Part of this Act shall apply accordingly. 

Site value shall be estimated for the purposes of this pi'ovision 
by reference to the consideration given on the transfer in the same 
manner as it is estimated by reference to the consideration given 
on a transfer where increment value duty is to be collected on the 
occasion of such a transfer after the passing of this Act. 

This provision shall apply to a mortgage of the fee simple of 
the land or any interest in land in the same manner as it applies 
to a transfer, with the substitution of the amount secured by the 
mortgage for the consideration. 

An application for the purpose of this section must be made 
within three months after the original site value of the land has 
been finally settled under this Part of this Act. 

This provision has been extended by sec. 2 of the Revenue Act, 
1 91 1, to any transfer or sale which took place twenty years or more 
before 30th April 1909, “and which was a transfer to the person 
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who is the owner of the land or any interest in the land at the 
time when an application is made under that provision.” 

No mention is made in the 1911 Act of mortgages, and the 
Finance 'Act, 1912, again amends the provision to include 
transfers in the year 1909-10. 

Where the provisional valuation was made at the time of the 
passing of the 1911 Act, the owner was restricted to three months 
from the date of the Act in which to make application. 

For the meaning of the words ‘‘ finally settled,” see p. 238. 

It will be observed that the original site value as determined 
under sec. 25 still stands, but where a site value is substituted 
under sec. 2 (3) this takes the place of the original site value for 
the purposes of ascertaining increment value. A substituted site 
value can be based on the price paid any time before 30th April 
1910, by the person who is the owner when the application is 
made or on the price paid by any person, or mortgages obtained 
by any person within twenty-one years prior to 30th April 1910. 

The substituted site value is to be calculated in the same way 
as site value on an occasion for increment value duty (see next 
paragraph). 

Site Value on the occasion on which Increment 
Value Duty is to be collected. — This value is to be arrived at 
in accordance with sec. 2 (2). 

(2) The site value of the land on the occasion on which increment 
value duty is to be collected shall be taken to be — 

(a) where the occasion is a transfer on sale of the fee simple 
of the land, the value of the consideration for the 
transfer ; and 

{/?) where the occasion is the grant of any lease of the land, 
or the transfer on sale of any interest in the land, the 
value of the fee simple of the land, calculated on the 
basis of the value of the consideration for the grant 
of the lease or the transfer of the interest ,* and 
(A where the occasion is the death of any person and the fee 
simple of the land is property passing on that death, 
the principal value of the land as ascertained for the 
purposes of Part 1. of the Finance Act, 1894, and where 
any interest of the land is property passing on that 
death the value of the fee simple of the land calculated 
on the basis of the principal values of the interests as 
so ascertained ; and 
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(^^0 where the occasion is a periodical occasion on which the 
duty is to be collected in respect of the fee simple of 
any land or of any interest in any land held by a body 
corporate or unincorporate, the total value of the land 
on that occasion to be estimated in accordance with 
the general provisions of this Part of this Act as to 
valuation ; 

subject in each case to the like deductions as are made, under 

the general provisions of this Part of this Act as to valuation, 

for the purposes of arriving at the site value of land from the total 

value. 

It is important to note that any deduction which could have 
been made but was not claimed for the purpose of ascertaining the 
original site value, cannot be claimed for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the site value on any occasion when increment value duty 
becomes payable (sec. 12). 

A Parliamentary White Paper (238 of 1911) has been 
published, which gives the instructions of the Board of Inland 
Revenue to valuers on the method in which site value on 
“ occasions ’’ is to be ascertained. This is as follows : — 

Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910 
Ascertainment of Site Value on ‘‘ Occasions ” 

Firstly — Ascertain the value of the fee simple on the basis of 
the value of the consideration in accordance with section 2 of the 
Act. 

Secondly — By an independent calculation and without 

necessarily being bound by the actual consideration paid, ascertain 
the gross value at the tinie^ i.e.^ on the occasion, in accordance 
with the definition contained in sub-section (i) section 25. 

Thirdly — As an independent calculation and without 

necessarily being bound by the actual consideration ascertain the 
full site value at the tune as defined in sub-section (2) section 25. 

The difference between these two figures ascertained under 
sub-sections (i) and (2) of section 25 respectively will then give the 
amount of the first deduction to be made in accordance with the 
provisions of sub“Section (4) of section 25. 

Any other site value deductions must of course also be made. 

By this method the following results should be achieved : — 
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I. The transferrer will not be called upon to pay increment 
value duty in respect of any recovery in the value of buildings. 

2. Increment value duty would be collectible in all cases where 
there has been either — 

(a) an increase in the value of the site as compared with 
the original site value ; or 

(/;) the unit of valuation (or an interest therein) has 
actually been sold for more than it is worth at the 
time. 

Collection of Duty. — This subject, which is one principally 
for the solicitor, is dealt with in secs. 3 to 6. The duty is to be 
levied, by means of a stamp upon the conveyance or other instru- 
ment, and regulations have been issued by the Commissioners 
under sec. 4. 

Agreement by Purchaser or Lessee to pay Duty is 
Void. — The duty is payable by the transferrer, on a sale of the 
fee simple or other interest, and by the lessor, on the grant of 
a lease, and sec. i of the Revenue Act, 19 ii, provides that any 
agreement for the purchaser or lessee to pay the duty or expenses 
of assessment or in any way to reimburse or repay the vendor or 
leesor such sums shall be void. 

Reversion Duty 

When Reversion Duty is Payable. — This duty is levied 
under sec. 13 of the Act, subject to the provisions of secs. 14 and 
15. Sec. 13 (i) provides as follows : — 

13. — (i) On the determination of any lease of land there shall be 
charged, levied, and paid, subject to the provisions of this Part of 
this Act, on the value of the benefit accruing to the lessor by 
reason of the determination of the lease a duty, called reversion 
duty, at the rate of one pound for every complete ten pounds of 
that value. 

The term lease is defined in sec. 41 as including an underlease 
and an agreement for a lease or underlease, but excluding a term 
of years created solely for the purpose of securing money until the 
term becomes vested in some person free from any equity of 
redemption. Where the lease contains an obligation to renew, it 
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is deemed to include the period for which it may be renewed. In 
the case of a lease for life or lives, it is deemed to be for a number 
ui years equal to the mean expectation of life of the person or 
youngest person for whose life it is granted. 

The latter part of this definition, it will be seen, is not 
actuarially correct. Thus in the case of a lease for the longest of 
lives aged 15, 25, 45, the expectation of life for the three lives is 
about 42 years, whereas the expectation of the person aged 15 is 
36.51 years. The rule in the definition ignores the possibility of 
the person aged 25 or 45 surviving the one aged 15. 

In the case of leases dependant upon lives the Northampton 
tables are to be used (see statutory rules, p. 310). 

Persons to whom benefit accrues.— -The duty is payable 
by the person to whom the benefit accrues, i.e,^ the lessor, and by 
sec. 3 (i) of the Revenue Act, 191T, w’here the lessor sells his 
interest immediately upon the expiration of the term, or where the 
lessee purchases the reversion and the lease determines by 
merger, the duty will be payable by the vendor. 

The duty in the latter case is modified by sec. 3 (2), see (;;/) on 
next page. 

Exemptions from the Duty. — The Crown not being 
expressly mentioned is exempt. The following exemptions are 
also provided by the Act : — 

{a) On reversion to leases purchased before 30th April 1909, 
where such lease determines within 40 years of date of purchase. 
This does not apply where the determination of the lease is 
effected by agreement between the parties, and would not 
determine under the lease without such agreement (sec. 14 (i)). 

ip) Land which at the determination of the lease is agricultural 
land (sec. 14 (2)). 

(r) Where the original term of the lease did not exceed 21 
years, or where the interest of the lessor expectant on the deter- 
mination of the lease is itself a lease not exceeding 21 years 
(sec. 14 (2)). 

(d) Where increment value duty has been paid on the same 
benefit, the payment shall also exonerate the reversion duty to the 
extent of the increment value duty paid (sec. 14 (4)). 
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{e) In \ase of reversion mortgaged before 30th April 1909, 
and mortgagee forecloses before the lease determines, the duty is 
not to be assessed on a sum greater than the excess of the total 
value at the lime of foreclosure over the sum due under the 
mortgage (sec. 14 (5)). 

(/) Land held by rating authorities (sec. 35). 

(g) Any capital sum or instalment of a capital sum paid to a 
local authority in respect of “betterment” is to be deducted from 
the value of the benefit accruing to the lessor (sec. 36). This 
provision is discussed under increment duty (see p. 225). 

(/i) Land held by governing body constituted for charitable 
purposes, including universities, colleges, schools, and other 
institutions for the promotion of literature, science, and art (sec. 

37 (i))- 

(/) Land held by friendly societies, clubs, trade unions, etc. 
(sec. 37 (2)). 

(y) Land held by statutory companies and used for the 
purposes of their undertaking (sec. 38). 

(k) On determination of lease by merger where lessee acquires 
lessor’s interest, if the lease has at least 50 years to run, and the 
total value does not exceed ^^500 (Revenue Act, 19 ii, sec. 3 (3)). 

(/) Where a lease is held upon trust for a body of persons and 
the lease is surrendered upon condition that the lessor shall 
grant leases to the several persons, comprising the whole of the 
land, and at rents equal in aggregate to the rent previously 
received and to expire at the date of the original lease (Revenue 
Act, 1 91 1, sec. 3 (4)). 

(m) Where a lease, before or after the 1911 Act, determines 
on the merger of the lessor’s and lessee’s interests before the term 
for which the lease was granted has expired the reversion duty (if 
any) payable shall not be the full duty but the present value of 
this sum deferred at four per cent, for the residue of the term 
(Revenue Act, 19 ii, sec. 3 (2)). 

Assessment of Reversion Duty.— The duty is to be 
levied upon the value of the benefit accruing to the lessor, which 
is the amount by which the total value (as on the date of the 
determination of the lease) as defined in sec. 25, less any part of 
the total value due to any works executed by the lessor during the 
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term of the lease and of any compensation payable *by ^him at the 
determination of the lease, is in excess of the total value at the 
time of the original grant of the lease, to be ascertained on the 
basis of the rent reserved, and payments made in consideration of 
the lease (including, in cases where a nominal rent has been 
reserved, the value of any covenant or undertaking to erect 
buildings or to expend money on the property). Where the lessor 
is himself only entitled to a leasehold interest, the duty is to be 
paid on the proportion which the value of his interest bears to 
that of the fee simple. 

The statutory rules (see p. 310) define proper proportion as 
the ratio of the present value of an annuity for the term of the 
interest to the present value of the same annuity in perpetuity, 
the calculations to be based on the four per cent, tables. 


Example 

A plot of land was let in 1822 on a building lease for 99 years 
annum, and a house was built upon it. The lease was 
surrendered in 1912 for a new lease for 99 years at ;^i2 per annum. 
The gross value of the premises in 1912 was £2^0, There are 
no charges, etc., to be deducted between gross value and total 
value. The lessor expended no money on the property during 
the term of the lease and paid no compensation at the deter- 
mination of the lease. 

Total value at determination of lease - - - £2^0 

Total value at commencement of lease, x 25 Y.P. 125 


Value of benefit accruing to lessor ^125 

Duty at the rate of for every complete ;^io of 
benefit accruing ^12 

By sec. 3 (2) of the Revenue Act the full duty is not to be 
collected, but ^£12 deferred 9 years on the 4 per cent, tables 
{£i2 X 703 = p^8. 8s. 8d.). 

Recovery of Reversion Duty.— The recovery of the duty 

is provided for in sec. 15 as follows ; — 
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15. — ( I )** Reversion duty shall be recoverable from any lessor 
to whom any benefit accrues from the determination of a lease as 
a debt due to His Majesty, but shall rank payi j)asnt with all 
other debts due from such lessor. 

(2) Eveiy lessor shall, on the determination of a lease on the 
determination of which reversion duty is payable under this 
section, deliver an account to the Commissioners setting forth the 
particulars of the land and the estimated value of the benefit 
accruing to the lessor by the determination of the lease. 

(3) If any person who is under an obligation to deliver an 
account under this section knowingly fails to deliver such an 
account within the period of three months after the determination 
of the lease, he shall be liable to pay to His Majesty a sum not 
exceeding ten per cent, upon the amount of any duty payable 
under this section, and a like penalty for every three months after 
the first month during which the failure continues. 

(4) Section 17 of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1885 
(which relates to the power to assess duty according to accounts 
rendered, and to obtain other accounts), shall apply with respect 
to any account delivered under this section (with the exception of 
any provisions relating to appeals). 

See also sec. 3 of the Revenue Act, 1911, for the definition of 
the person deemed to be the lessor in particular cases. 

Undeveloped Land Duty 

Section 16 imposes a duty of one halfpenny in the pound on 
the site value of undeveloped land. 

Undeveloped Land Defined. — The definition of un- 
developed land is given in sec. 16 (2) as follows : — 

(2) For the purposes of this Part of this Act land shall be 
deemed to be undeveloped land if it has not been developed by 
the erection of dwelling-houses or of buildings for the purposes 
of any business, trade, or industry, other than agriculture (but 
including glasshouses or greenhouses), or is not otherwise used 
bona fide for any business, trade, or industry other than 
agriculture. 

Where land having been developed reverts to the condition of 
undeveloped land owing to the buildings becoming derelict or the 
land ceasing to be used for any business, etc., it shall be treated as 
undeveloped after the lapse of one year of the buildings becoming 
derelict, etc. 
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Exemptions from Undeveloped Land Duty. —By secs. 
17 and 18 it is provided that undeveloped land duty shall not be 
charged in respect of — 

(a) Land where the site value does not exceed 

(d) In the case of agricultural land, where the value exceeds 
;^5o per acre, the duty is only to be levied on the amount by 
which the site value exceeds the value of the land for agricultural 
purposes. 

(c) Parks, gardens, or open spaces open to the public as of right. 

(d) Woodlands, parks, gardens, or open spaces to which 
reasonable access is enjoyed by the public or the inhabitants of 
the locality, where in the opinion of the Commissioners that access 
is of public benefit. 

(e) Land kept free of buildings in pursuance of a definite 
scheme for the development of the area of which the land forms 
part, and where in the opinion of the Commissioners it is reason- 
ably necessary in the interests of the public or in view of the 
surroundings or neighbourhood that the land should be so kept 
free of buildings. 

Where such land has received the benefit of exemption from 
the duty, it may not be built upon unless the Local Government 
Board give their consent, on being satisfied that it is desirable in 
the interest of the public that the restriction on buildings should 
be removed, and the consent may be made subject to conditions 
as to the mode in which the land is to be built upon. 

(/) Land used for the purposes of games or recreation where 
the Commissioners are satisfied that under the agreement as 
originally made the land must be used for such purposes for at 
least five years, or other circumstances render it probable that the 
land will continue to be so used. 

(g) Land not exceeding one acre in extent and occupied with 
a dwelling-house. 

(h) Gardens and pleasure grounds occupied with a dwelling- 
house where the site value of the dwelling-house does not exceed 
twenty times the annual value of the garden and dwelling-house 
as assessed to Income Tax (Schedule A). Where the grounds, 
etc., extend to over five acres, the exemption only extends to such 
five acres as the Commissioners determine to be best adapted for 
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use as gardens, etc., in connection with the house. Where the 
property is assessed under Schedule A with other land, the 
Commissioners may apportion such assessment. 

(/) Agricultural land held under a tenancy or lease created 
before 30th April 1909. The exemption only extends to the 
earliest time at which the landlord has power to determine the 
letting. 

(/) Agricultural land occupied and cultivated by the owner 
(including the lessor where the lease was originally granted for a 
term of 50 years or longer) where the total value of such land, 
together with any other land belonging to the same person, does 
not exceed p^’soo. 

(k) Sub-sec. 2 (//) of sec. 16, as amended by sec. 4 of the 
Revenue Act, 19 ii, provides that where the land is included in a 
scheme of land development, and expenditure on roads or sewers 
has been incurred with a view to developing the land, the land 
shall he treated as developed to the extent of one acre for every 
complete ^loo expended during the preceding twenty years, the 
part to be treated as developed being that for the development of 
which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, the expenditure has 
been mainly incurred. The exemption ceases if the land, having 
been developed, reverts to the condition of undeveloped land. 

• The duty is payable on ist January in each year, and is 
recoverable from the owner for the time being (sec. 19), /.<?., any 
time between ist January and 31st March, and the term owner is 
defined in sec. 41. There is no provision for apportioning the 
duty as betw’'een successive owners or upon the land ceasing to be 
undeveloped during the year. It would appear that the full duty 
can be demanded if the land was undeveloped on ist April, or 
becomes so at any time before the 3rst March, 

Site Value of Undeveloped Land,~The site value for 
the purpose of undeveloped land duty is the original site value or 
the site value ascertained under any subsequent valuation of 
undeveloped land at the time being in force, provided that where 
increment value duty has been paid the site value is to be reduced 
by five times the amount paid as increment value duty. Minerals 
are to be excluded from the valuation for undeveloped land duty. 

It is important to notice that the deduction from the site value 
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is only to be made where increment value duty has been paid. 
Under sec. 14 (4), however, payments in respect of reversion duty 
in respect of a benefit which is identical with increment value are 
to be treated as payments of increment duty also, and the exemp- 
tion would also undoubtedly apply in this case. 

Example 

A mansion with pleasure grounds of 10 acres and agri- 
cultural lands 100 acres in extent, with farm buildings thereon. 
The portion nearest the roadway is being developed for building, 
and j[^2oo has been spent on roads and sewers. The house and 
no acres are assessed to Income Tax (Schedule A) at ;£24o per 
annum, and the Commissioners have apportioned this as follows : — 
Mansion and 10 acres of pleasure ground, ^^150 ; 100 acres of 
agricultural land, 

The original valuation of the mansion and 10 acres is — 

Gross value and total value _ _ _ _ ;^5>ooo 

Full site value and assessable site value - - 800 

The site value of the dwelling-house does not exceed twenty 
times the annual value of the dwelling-house and garden, as 
assessed to the Income Tax, and therefore five acres is exempt 
from undeveloped land duty. 

The Commissioners decide which is the five acres best adapted 
for use as gardens, etc., in connection with the house. It is then 
necessary to divide the between this five acres and the 

remaining five acres which are to be treated as undeveloped land. 
It is decided, say, that each half is equal in value to the other. 
Duty is then payable upon 

The original valuation of the agricultural land and farm build- 
ings is — 

Gross value and total value ----- ;^9,2oo 

(Building value £^o per acre-i-;£2oo by which 
the value is increased by reason of the expendi- 
ture of £200 ) — 

Full site value 9,200 

Assessable site value 9,000 

Value for agricultural purposes (say ;^ioox26 

Y.B.) „ - 2,6oq 
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The amount upon which duty is payable is arrived at as 


follows — 

Assessable site value (100 acres at per acre) - A^9,ooo 
Deduct area of road, say acre. 

Deduct 2 acres most improved by the expenditure 
of ;j^200. 

2 ^ acres of most valuable land (say ^200 per acre) 450 


Leaving 97I acres - - - - . - ^,550 

Deduct agricultural value, say 97^ acres at ^^26 

per acre 2,541 


Value upon which duty is payable - - - ^^6,009 


Valuation under the Act 

Orig’inal Valuation. — Sec. 26 provides that the Com- 
missioners shall make, as soon as may be, a valuation of all land 
in the United Kingdom as on 30th xA^pril 1909. All land, whether 
exempted from the duties or not, is to be included. The valuation 
is to show the total value and site value of each piece of land in 
separate occupation, and of any part which the owner requires 
to be separately valued. Sec. 5 of the Revenue Act, 19 ii, also 
empowers the Commissioners, upon the request of the owner of 
any pieces of land which are contiguous, and do not in the 
aggregate exceed one hundred acres in extent, to value these pieces 
of land together, although these pieces of land are under separate 
occupation, if they are satisfied that it is equitable to do so. The 
value of land for agricultural purposes is also to be shown where 
that differs from the site value. All minerals are to be treated as 
separate parcels of land. 

A copy of this valuation is served upon the owner on form 36 
land, together with an explanatory letter (form 35 land), and a copy 
of these forms is given on pp. 323-325. 

Returns and Estimates by Owner. — The Commissioners 
may require any owner or person receiving rent to make a return 
as to the rent received, as to ownership, tenure, area, character, 
and use of the land, and the consideration given on any previous 
sale or lease, and any other particulars necessary for the purpose of 
the valuation ; and any owner may, if he thinks fit, furnish his 
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estimate of the total value or site value, or both, anci it shall be 
considered by the Commissioners in making their valuation. Any 
owner who has not supplied the information applied for should do 
so without delay, and owners generally will be well advised to give 
all necessary information and assistance in order that the valuation 
of their property may not be delayed, but carried out as soon as 
possible, while the conditions in the year 1909 are well known and 
before any alterations have taken place which may lead to dispute. 

Provisional Valuation. — The Commissioners are to make 
a provisional valuation and send a copy to the owmer (form 36), 
Unless he objects to the figures within sixty days, or the Com- 
missioners amend their valuation within this time, the valuation 
will be finally settled and the values shown will be adopted as the 
original total value and original site value. The Commissioners 
may amend any valuation, whether objected to or not, if it is not 
finally settled. Any person interested in the land may obtain a 
copy of the provisional valuation, and has the same power of 
objection or appeal as the owner. 

Objections and Appeals.— If the owner is not satisfied 
he may send notice to the Commissioners within sixty days stating 
the grounds of his objection and the amendment he requires. 
All the grounds of the objection should be stated. The objector 
will, on appeal, probably be limited to the same grounds as he 
raised in his objection in the same manner as in rating cases 
under the Act of 1862 {;pide R. v. Lo?ido?i Justices (1897), i G. B.‘ 
443). If the Commissioners do not alter the values to his satis- 
faction, the owner may give notice of appeal at any time after 
thirty days from the date of his objection; but no person may 
appeal who has not objected to the Commissioners, neither can 
objection be made to the original valuation at any time subsequently 
to its being settled. 

If the Commissioners give notice that they do not intend to 
amend a valuation, or do not intend to further amend a valuation, 
any appeal must be made within thirty days of that date. 

The appeals are to be heard by referees appointed by the 
reference committee constituted under sec. 33, and in accordance 
with rules made by the committee (see pp. 303-309). The refer- 
ence committee in England consists of the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the President of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
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tion, and they have appointed a number of eminent surveyors 
to act as referees. The referee is to determine the appeal in 
consultation with the Commissioners and the appellant, and may 
award costs against either side. 

Appeal from the referees’ decision may be made to the High 
Court, or where the total or site value does not exceed ^500, to 
the County Court, and in either case there is the further right of 
appeal to the Court of Appeal. 

Duty pending" Valuation. — If duty becomes payable 
before the original valuation is completed, the provisional valua- 
tion is to be used, and any diiference in the duty is to be treated 
as arrears, except as regards penalties for arrears, or to be repaid 
by the Commissioners, as the case may be, when the original 
valuation is settled. 

The various definitions of values of land to be ascertained 
under the Act are given in sec. 25. The terms are somewhat 
confusing, as they are largely used in other connections, and 
accordingly great care is necessary, in reading Part I. of the Act, 
to understand exactly what kind of value is meant in any particular 
case. 

Original Valuations. — Four different kinds of value are 
given, viz., (a) “gross value,” which is only used as a step in the 
calculation of full site value and total value ; “ full site value,” 

which is only used for the purpose of calculating assessable site 
value ; (^) “ total value,” which is used for calculating assessable 
site value, and also in assessing reversion duty and increment 
value duty in the case of lands held by bodies corporate or un- 
incorporate ; “assessable site value,” which is used for 
various purposes under the Act. Wherever the term site value 
is used in the Act (except in the case of site value of land on an 
occasion when increment value duty is to be collected), it is to 
be taken to mean assessable site value. 

The definitions of the four kinds of values are as follows : — 

25. — (i) For the purposes of this Part of this Act, the gross 
value of land means the amount which the fee simple of the 
land, if sold at the time in the open market by a willing seller in 
its then condition, free from incumbrances, and from any burden, 
charge, or restriction (other than rates or taxes) might be expected 
to realise. 
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(2) The full site value of land means the amount which 
remains after deducting from the gross value of the land the 
difference (if any) between that value and the valud which the 
fee simple of the land, if sold at the time in the open market by 
a willing seller, might be expected to realise if the land were 
divested of any buildings and of any other structures (including 
fixed or attached machinery) on, in, or under the surface, which 
are appurtenant to or used in connection with any such buildings, 
and of all growing timber, fruit trees, fruit bushes, and other 
things growing thereon. 

(3) The total value of land means the gross value after deduct- 
ing the amount by which the gross value would be diminished 
if the land were sold subject to any fixed charges, and to any 
public rights of way or any public rights of user, and to any right 
of common, and to any easements affecting the land, and to 
any covenant or agreement restricting the use of the land 
entered into or made before the thirtieth day of April nineteen 
hundred and nine, and to any covenant or agreement restricting 
the use of the land entered into or made on or after that date, 
if, in the opinion of the Commissioners, the restraint imposed by 
the covenant or agreement so entered into or made on or after 
that date was when imposed desirable in the interests of the 
public, or in view of the character and surroundings of the 
neighbourhood, and the opinion of the Commissioners shall, in 
this case, be subject to an appeal to the referee, whose decision 
shall be final. 

(4) The assessable site value of land means the total value 
after deducting — 

(«) The same amount as is to be deducted for the purpose 
of arriving at full site value from gross value ; and 

( 3 ) Any part of the total value which is proved to the 
Commissioners to be directly attributable to works 
executed, or expenditure of a capital nature (including 
any expenses of advertisement) incurred dom fide by 
or on behalf of or solely in the interests of any person 
interested in the land for the purpose of improving 
the value of the land as building land, or for the 
purpose of any business, trade, or industry other than 
agriculture ; and 

{c) Any part of the total value which is proved to the 
Commissioners to be directly attributable to the 
appropriation of any land or to the gift of any land by 
any person interested in the land for the purpose of 
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streets, roads, paths, squares, gaidens, or other open 
spaces for the use of the public ; and 

{d) Any part of the total value which is proved to the 
Commissioners to be directly attributable to the 
expenditure of money on the redemption of any land 
tax, or any fixed charge, or on the enfranchisement of 
copyhold land or customary freeholds, or on effecting 
the release of any covenant or agreement restricting 
the use of land which may be taken into account in 
ascertaining the total value of the land, or to good- 
will or any other matter which is personal to the 
owner, occupier, or other person interested for the 
time being in the land ; and 

{e) Any sums which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
it would be necessary to expend in order to divest the 
land of buildings, timber, trees, or other things of 
which it is to be taken to be divested for the purpose 
of arriving at the full site value from the gross value of 
the land, and of which it would be necessary to divest 
the land for the purpose of realising the full site value. 

Where any works executed or expenditure incurred for the 
purpose of improving the value of the land for agriculture have 
actually improved the value of the land as building land, or for 
the purpose of any business, trade, or industry other than agri- 
culture, the works or expenditure shall, for the purpose of this 
provision, be treated as having been executed or incurred also 
for the latter purposes. 

Any reference in this Act to site value (other than the reference 
to the site value of land on an occasion on which increment duty 
is to be collected) shall be deemed to be a reference to the 
assessable site value of the land as ascertained in accordance 
with this section. 

(5) The provisions of this section are not applicable for the 
purpose of the valuation of minerals. 

Gross Value. —There are one or two points to notice in the 
definition of gross value. The expression “if sold at the time 
in the open market ’’ would not warrant a lower valuation because 
it was made, say in August, when the market was slack (Lord 
Johnson in Inland Revenue v. Marias Trustees (1906), a case 
under the Finance Act, 1894). 

The words “ by a willing seller ” will not exclude the present 
owner from being taken into account as a hypothetical purchaser 
16 
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if the property is of greater value to him than to any other 
person, as is, of course, frequently the case. This view is 
supported by i?. v. London School Board (1886) and London 
County Council v. Erith aud West Ham (1893), where it was 
held that in determining the rent which a tenant might reason- 
ably be expected to pay” for the purpose of ascertaining gross 
and rateable value, the occupying owner was to be taken as a 
possible tenant. 

The expression “free from incumbrances, and from any 
burden, charge, or restriction” will prevent the deduction of 
rent-charges and tithes in calculating the gross value, and also 
the reduction of the value by reason of any easements which the 
owners of other tenements may enjoy over the property. If a 
licence is paid for some privilege which enhances the value of 
the hereditament, for example, a licence for a window over- 
looking an adjoining property, or for the use of a private road, 
the enhancement due to the privilege should be taken into 
account. The value of any easement which the property enjoys 
must be included in the gross value. Any lease of the property 
at an exceptionally high or exceptionally low rent must be dis- 
regarded, and if the fee simple value is calculated from annual 
value, a fair rental value must be assumed. 

If the property will let best divided into parts, e.g., shop 
and office premises in the Strand, or if it is a country property 
with good sporting and these rights will best be let separately 
from the land, these facts must be taken into account and the 
gross value arrived at, having regard to what a purchaser will pay 
who intends to so deal with the property. 

Where a property has special adaptability for a particular 
trade, this must be taken into account, as it is to be assumed that 
a person wishing to carry on that trade would pay a higher price 
than anyone else for the premises. Personal goodwill must not 
be taken into account, however, and although a good business may 
be carried on in a particular building, if it can be conducted 
equally well in another building the gross value of the property 
will not be enhanced by reason of this business. 

In the case of public-houses and other licensed premises the 
value must be taken as that of a licensed house and not of 
ordinary shop or business premises. The principles which hold 
in the case of assessment for rating will apply with the necessary 
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modifications* having regard to the fact that in one case we have 
to arrive at annual value and in the other at the value of the 
fee simple. The rating of these properties is fully dealt with 
in “ Law and Practice of Rating and Assessment/^ by the present 
writer. 

In the rating of buildings containing machinery, all machinery 
and plant “ which are on the premises to be rated, and which are 
there for the purpose of making and which make the premises 
fit as premises for the particular purpose for which they are used, 
are to be taken into account in ascertaining the rateable value of 
such premises (Lord Esher, M.R,, in Tyne Boiler Works Co, 
V. Longbenion (1886)). With regard to gross value under the 
land valuation clauses, however, the test is rather whether the 
machinery would pass in a demise of the property. Particular care 
must be taken in valuing such machinery as is included. Obsolete 
machinery may be in use for which neither the owner nor any 
other person would pay much more than scrap price. Regard, 
too, must be had to the adaptability of the machinery and 
building to each other. 

The reader has been warned in other parts of this volume 
against taking actual figures of cost as equivalent to value without 
careful examination. The cost of building has greatly increased 
during the last twenty years, and if premises built say twenty 
years ago have been kept in good condition, and are as suitable for 
the purpose for which they are required as any which could be 
erected now, the value may be even greater than the cost. On 
the other hand, if the premises are badly planned according to 
modern requirements, the value may be very greatly below the 
cost. Sometimes much ornamental work is put into buildings, 
especially large mansions, which would rather lessen than increase 
the value to a prospective purchaser. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, not to deduct too much in respect of ornament in the case 
of commercial buildings. The large sums being spent upon 
elaborate elevations in modern business premises tend to show 
that imposing buildings are profitable. 

Great care is necessary in valuing factories arranged for 
special businesses, or on a very large scale, or in inaccessible 
positions, and which are either empty or being carried on at a 
very small margin of profit. In such cases it may well be that 
the gross value is no greater, or is even less, than the value of 
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the bare land, and that the only likely purchasers would be 
speculators who would pull the buildings down and erect premises 
according to the present demand. 

Large mansions also present great difficulties. They may 
have cost a very large sum of money some years ago, but if they 
are not up to date, or capable of being made so, it will be 
practically impossible to find a purchaser except, perhaps, at the 
bare land value or a little over. In cases where the premises 
are capable of being modernised, and there is then a market 
for them, the cost of bringing up to date must of course be 
deducted. 

Full Site Value. — According to the definition (i) the fee 
simple value of the site, devoid of buildings and timber, etc., is to 
be ascertained; (2) the difference between this value and the 
gross value is then arrived at ; and (3) this is to be deducted 
from gross value. The wording of the section is most peculiar, 
and the operation may be stated thus : — If a ~ gross value, and b 
== the value of the cleared site, then 

Full site value ^ a - 

If a is greater than as is, of course, generally the case, 
then full site value ==<^, the value of the site devoid of 
buildings and timber, etc. 

If, however, the value of the cleared site (h) is greater 
than that of the property as it stands, as will be the case, for 
example, of land in Oxford Street with a derelict building upon 
it, then the definition says that full site value is not only less 
than the, value of the cleared site, but also less than the gross 
value by the difference between the value of the site with the 
buildings and without them. Mr E. M. Konstam, in his able 
book upon this part of the Act, submits that this cannot be the 
intention of the Act, and he is obviously correct, but what the 
Courts would uphold as the meaning of the words of the Act 
is another matter. He suggests that in this case the full site 
value will be the value of the site as devoid of buildings, etc. 

At first sight it would appear that the amount to be deducted 
between gross and full site values was the value of the structure, 
timber, etc., but a very little consideration shows that this is not 
so, save in some exceptional cases. 
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In valuing a particular site cleared of buildings, etc., we 
have to imagine all other properties in the actual condition in 
which they exist. In the case of a public-house there is some 
doubt as to whether the site is to be valued as if it were to be 
sold with a guarantee that a licence will be granted to the 
building to be erected. It would seem, however, that this is 
not so, and that if it is practically certain that a new licence 
would not be granted in respect of a building in that position 
(as is the case in probably 99 per cent, of London public- 
houses), the value will only be that for other purposes. 

The ‘‘full site value” is not (as such) put to any practical 
use in the Act, but the deduction made from “ gross value ” to 
arrive at “full site value” is used in ascertaining “assessable 
site value ” in sub-sec. 4 (a). 

Total Value of Land has to be shown separately in the 
original valuation of all land in the United Kingdom under 
sec. 26 of the Act, and the owner of land may, if he thinks fit, 
furnish his own estimate of the total value under that section. 

The total value is arrived at by making certain deductions 
from gross value, viz. : — 

The amount by which the gross value would be diminished 
if the land were sold subject to — 

(a) Fixed charges, i.e.^ any rent-charge and any burden or charge 
(other than rates or taxes) arising by operation of law, 
imposed by Act of Parliament, or by the exercise of 
powers or duties granted or imposed by Act of Parliament, 
otherwise than by a person interested in the land or in 
consideration of any advance to any person interested in 
the land. 

{jb) Public rights of way, or public rights of user. 

(<;) Rights of common or any easements affecting the land. 

{d) Covenants or agreements restricting the use of the land, and 
made prior to 30th April 1909, or since that date, if in the 
opinion of the Commissioners the restraint when made 
was desirable in the interests of the public, or of the 
neighbburhood. 

It will be seen that these deductions are to be the amounts 
by which the gross value is decreased by reason of the charge, 
easement, etc., and not the sum which it would cost to redeem 
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the charge or to abolish the easement. Thus, in the case of a 
house let at per annum on lease, and subject to a chief- 
rent of ;^2 per annum, the capital value might be arrived at as 
follows : — 

Rent 

Deduct chief-rent - - - - 2 

Net income ------ ^48 

Perpetuity, 5 per cent. - - - 20 

£960 

In this case the deduction between gross and total value on 
account of the charge is ^£2 x 20 Y.P. =;z^4o, although it might 
cost 30 years’ purchase to redeem the charge. 

Again, take a farm let at ;;^ioo subject to a tithe rent-charge 
amounting last year to ;^7 : — 


Rent 

- ;^IOO 

Deduct repairs, say - 

- ^8 

Tithe - - - - 

- 7 


15 

Net income 

- - iJss 

Perpetuity, say 26 Y.P. 

= £2,210. 


In this case, although it would cost about ;^25o (;2^io x 25) 
to redeem the tithe rent-charge, the reduction is only x 26 
Y.P.=;^I 82 . 

Assessable Site Value. — This is the most important 
valuation to be made under the Act. It is referred to in other 
parts of the Act as ‘‘site value” merely, but “site value of land 
on an occasion when increment value duty is to be collected ” 
is ascertained in an entirely different manner (see p. 227). The 
assessable site value is arrived at by deducting from total 
value : — 

(a) The deductions made between gross value and full site value. 
(d) The amount by which total value is increased by reason of 
works or capital expenditure (including expenses of adver- 
tisement) incurred for the purpose of improving the value 
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of the land as building land, or for any business, trade, 
or industry other than agriculture. Where expenditure 
increases the value both for agriculture and other purposes 
as above it is to be deducted. 

(c) Appropriation of land for streets, roads, paths, squares, 

gardens, or open spaces for the use of the public, or gift 
of any other land for such purposes by a person interested 
in the land being valued. 

(d) Redemption of land tax, fixed charges, enfranchisement, 

removal of incumbrances, goodwill, or other matter personal 
to the owner or other person interested in the land for 
the time being. 

(e) Estimated cost of divesting the land of buildings, timber or 

trees for the purpose of realising the full site value where 
it is necessary to so divest the land to realise the full 
site value. 


Mineral Rights Duty 

By sec. 20 a mineral rights duty of is. in the is levied 
on the rental value of all rights to work minerals and all mineral 
wayleaves. The term minerals is not defined, but the following 
are excluded, viz., common clay, common brick clay, common 
brick earth or sand, chalk, limestone, and gravel. 

The duty is due on ist January, and is levied annually upon 
the owner where he works the minerals and upon the immediate 
lessor of the working lessee in other cases, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Where the lessor is himself a lessee 
of the wayleave or right to work minerals, he may deduct from 
his lessor the duty upon the rent which he pays. If the annual 
value is taken at less than the rent paid, the Commissioners may 
make a corresponding reduction as regards the rent paid by the 
immediate lessor. 

Where the owner has paid increment value duty on the 
minerals in the year, he is given relief to that extent of such 
payment from the mineral rights duty, and vice versa. 

Rental Values of Right to work Minerals and 
Mineral Wayleaves. — Where the minerals are worked by the 
owner, the rental value is the sum which the Commissioners 
determine that he would have received as rent if he had let the 
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right to work the minerals upon the conditions cu/torfiary in the 
district, and if the minerals had been so worked in the preceding 
year. 

Where the right to work minerals is the subject of a mining 
lease, the rental value is the sum (including royalties, etc.) paid 
by the working lessee during the previous working year, />., the 
year ending 30th September. 

Increment Value Duty on Minerals 

Where minerals are comprised in a mining lease or are 
being worked, the increment value duty is levied annually in 
the same manner and with the same right to deduction as in 
the case of the mineral rights duty. It is one pound in every 
complete live pounds on the increment value in the year, /U., 
the amount by which the sum on which mineral rights duty is 
paid exceeds the annual equivalent (taken at two twenty-fifths) 
of the original capital value of the minerals or the capital value 
on the last preceding occasion on which increment value duty 
has been collected otherwise than as an annual duty. 

Exemptions from and Reductions in the Duty. — The 

duty is not to be charged on minerals which were comprised in 
a mining lease or were being worked by the proprietor on 30th 
April 1909, so long as they are comprised in a lease or are 
so being worked. Any temporary cessation of lease or working 
not exceeding two years is not to affect the right to exemption. 

Where the rental value represents in part a return of money 
expended within 15 years by a lessor on boring, or otherwise 
proving the minerals, it is to be reduced by the amount which 
represents such return. 

Minerals ceasing* to be Worked or comprised in a 
Lease. — Where the minerals cease to be worked or comprised 
in a mining lease their capital value is to be ascertained as 
directed by sec, 23; and this value will be taken as original 
capital value when the minerals again come to be worked 
or comprised in a mining lease, as well as for the purposes 
of increment value duty under sec. 2 (i) in respect of land 
with minerals not worked or comprised in a lease. 
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Total ahd Site Value of Minerals.— With regard to value 
of minerals, sec. 2 3 provides as follows : — 

23*“(0 For the purposes of this Part of this Act, the total 
value of minerals means the amount which the fee simple of the 
minerals, if sold in the open market by a willing seller in their 
then condition, might be expected to realise, and the capital value 
of minerals means the total value, after allowing such deduction 
(if any) as the Commissioners may allow for any works executed 
or expenditure of a capital nature incurred bofia fide by or on 
behalf of any person interested in the minerals for the purpose 
of bringing the minerals into working, or where the minerals 
have been partly worked, such deduction as is, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, proportionate to the amount of minerals 
which have not been worked. 

(2) For the purposes of valuation under this Part of this Act, 
all minerals shall be treated as a separate parcel of land ; but 
where the minerals are not comprised in a mining lease or being- 
worked, they shall be treated as having no value as minerals, 
unless the proprietor of the minerals, in his return furnished to 
the Commissioners, specifies the nature of the minerals and his 
estimate of their capital value. 

Minerals which are comprised in a mining lease or are being 
worked shall be treated as a separate parcel of land, not only for 
the purposes of valuation, but also for the purpose of the assess- 
ment of duty under this Part of this Act. 

(3) The provisions of this Part of this Act with respect to 
valuation shall not apply to minerals which were, on the 
thirtieth day of April nineteen hundred and nine, either comprised 
in a mining lease or being worked by the proprietor, so long as 
they are for the time being either comprised in a mining lease 
or being worked by the proprietor, nor shall such provisions apply 
to any minerals which cease for a temporary period to be com- 
prised in a mining lease or to be worked so long as the period 
does not exceed two years. 

(4) Except where the context otherwise requires, any i*eferences 
in this Part of this Act to the site value of land shall, in cases 
where the land consists solely of minerals, or comprises minerals, 
be construed, so far as respects the minerals, as a reference to 
the capital value of the minerals. 

Appeals 

The manner in which objections and appeals against original 
valuations are to be made and dealt with are shown on p. 238, 
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but the decision of the Commissioners in all matters relating to 
assessment, collection, etc., with the exception of those mentioned 
in the next paragraph, are subject to appeal to referees, and the 
High Court under the provisions of secs. 33 and 34 of the Act. 

Sec. 17 (3) provides that the opinion of the Commissioners 
as to matters which are expressed to be matters for the opinion 
of the Commissioners under this sub-section shall be final, and 
not subject to appeal. These points include reasonable access 
by the public or inhabitants of the locality to woodlands, paths, 
gardens, and open spaces ; where land is being kept free from 
buildings under a definite scheme of development, the reasonable 
necessity in the interests of the public that the land should so 
be kept free ; where circumstances render it probable that land 
will continue to be used for games, etc. 

Below are given further examples to illustrate Part 1 . of the 
Act : — 

Example i 

Gross Value^ Full Site Valne^ Total Value, Assessable Site 
Value, Substituted Site Value under Section 2 (3), Site 
Value ivhen Increment Duty becomes payable, Incre- 
ment Duty payable. Reversion Duty payable. 

Shop held on 99 years’ lease from 1850 at a ground rent of 
per annum, and let to a grocer at £^100 per annum on 
lease. There is a covenant in the lease which prevents the 
shop from being used for various trades, otherwise a rent of 
;^iio could be obtained. The lease is mortgaged for Y^6oo, 
the landlord pays a tithe rent-charge of ^^3 per annum, and 
land tax was redeemed 3 years ago at a cost of ^^52. The lease 
was purchased with the mortgage existing in 1905 for £^1,000. 

Original site value on 29th April 1909 is arrived at according 
to sec. 25 as follows : — 

(a) Gross value 

(Fee simple value free from encum- 
brances and from any burden, charge, 
or restriction.) 

Annual value 

Perpetuity on 5 per cent, table Y.P. - 20 

Gross value £2,200 
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(d) Full site value. 

Gross value as above - - ~ - ;;^2,2oo 

Value of bare site, unencumbered and 
without burden, charge, or restriction 
(say 20x60 = 1,200 sq. ft. at los. 
per sq. ft.) - . _ _ 5oo 

Added value of site due to buildings - ;2^i,6oo 

Gross value as above - - - - ;2^2,2oo 

Deduct added value due to buildings - 1,600 

Full site value ;^6oo 

It will be seen that the last calculation is superfluous, but it 
is worked out here in accordance with the wording of the Act. 

(c) Total value. 

Gross value as above - - - - ^2,200 

Deduct — 

Tithe rent-charge, at 20 Y.P. ;£‘6o 
Reduction in value due to re- 
strictive covenant, ;^io per 
annum for 40 years (5 per cent, 

table) Y.P. = 17.16 - - 172 

232 

Total value ;3^i,968 

(d) Assessable site value. 

Total value ;j^i,968 

Deduct — 

Difference between gross value and 
full site value - - ^1^600 

Land tax redemption - - 52 

1,652 

Original assessable site value - - ^2(^316 

By sec. 2 (3) the owner can, by applying within three months 
of the final determination of the original site value, have the 
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ordinal site value tor the pur|HKse of increment duly determined 
upon the basis of the price which he paid for his interest in the 
same manner as it is to he estimated by reference to the con- 
sideration given upon a transfer where increment value duty is to 
be collected, that is to say, on the lines of the White Paper c]uoted 
upon p. 22S. The substituted site value fur increment duly on 
this basis will then work out as follows : — 


SUBSTITUTKD SiTK VALUE UNDER SeC. 2 (3). 


Consideration ------- ^£1^000 

Add mortgage debt 600 


;^I,600 

Y.P. 44 years on 6 per cent, table - - - 15-3^ 


x\nnual equivalent of consideration - - - ;^io4 

Add ground rent 10 


Perpetuity Y.P. 20 


;£2,2So 

Make like deductions as in original valuation. 

Difference between gross value and full site value - 1,600 


Substituted site value ;£ 6 So 


Site Value when Increment Value Duty becomes Payable 

(see p. 228). 

The lessor in 1912 sells his interest (lease with 37 years to 
run) to the occupier for ;^i,4oo, the mortgage still standing. 
The annual value is now 1 5 (with the restrictive covenant, the 
effect of which is still to reduce the value ;£io per annum), and 
the value of the site ;£ 6 $o. 
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First: Arrive at fee simple value on the basis of the 
consideration : — 

Consideration ------- ^^1,400 

Add mortgage debt 600 


£2,000 

It is considered that the price in the open market between a 
willing seller and a willing buyer would be calculated on the 6 per 
cent, table. 

Y.P. 37 years on 6 p^r cent, table - - - - 14.74 


Annual value equivalent to the total consideration, 


2000 __ 

14*74 

Add ground rent 


;^i3S*68 


;4*i45.68 

The fee simple is still considered to be worth Y.P. 20 

lAe simple value on basis of consideration - ;^2,9i3 
Second : Calculate gross value and full site value as on the 
occasion : — 

Gross value = ;£ii 5 X 20 Y.P. == - - - - 

Full site value 650 

Difference ;^i,65o 

Third: Gross value on basis of consideration (as 

above) - - ------- -;^2,9i3 

Make like deductions as in original valuation. 

Allowance between gross and full site value (as 

above) 

Land tax redemption 52 

1,702 

Site value on the occasion - - * 

Increment Value Duty Payable. 

Site value on occasion 

Substituted site value + 10 per cent. {£6So 4* ;:^68) 748 

Increment value ----- ;^463 

Increment value duty = ;£i in every complete 
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The interest transferred is a lease for 37 years, therefore the 
duty payable is the proper proportion (sec. 3 (3)), the ratio 
of the present value of an annuity for 37 years to the present value 
of the same annuity in perpetuity, both calculated on the 4 per 
cent, table (see regulations, p. 310). 

Duty payable therefore~;;^92 x = ^yo. 8s. 8d. 

If advantage had not been taken of the provisions of sec. 2 (3) 
the duty payable would have been much greater. The increment 
value would have been - (;^3i6 + ;^32)~;^863 instead 

of ;2^463 ; the full duty, ;£i72 instead of ;z^92, and the duty 
payable, ;:^i3i, 13s. 5d. instead of ;^7o. 8s. 8d. 

Reversion Duty 

In 1949 the building lease falls in and reversion duty becomes 
payable. The premises will now let (without any restrictive 
covenant) at ;:^^i3o. They are old houses, and considered to be 
worth ;z^^2,300. 

Total value at the time of the original grant of the lease — 

Ground rent, ;^io per annum at say 25 Y.P. - ;£2 5o 

Total value in 1949 ----- 2,300 


Benefit accruing - - - - ;^2,o5o 


The duty will thus be £1 for every complete ;^io of ;£2y0^o 
= ;£205, less any increment value included in the benefit accruing 
therein, upon which increment value duty has been paid. 

Example 2 

Showing how to arrive at the fee simple value from the consideration 
paid for a lease where the premises are in bad repair. 

The residue of a lease, with sixty years to run, is purchased for 
^520, and it is considered that an immediate expenditure upon 
drainage, structural repairs, and decorations, of 150, is necessary 
in order to maintain a fair annual rent. 
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ConsideTation 5 2 o 

Add necessary expenditure 150 


Consideration if in repair 

60 years on 6 per cent, table Y.P. - - - - 16.16 


Equivalent net annual value, - - - - ^^41.46 

Perpetuity, say Y.P. - - - - - - 20 


Fee simple value if in repair ----- 
Deduct necessary expenditure - - - - 150 


Fee simple value on basis of consideration paid 

for leases -------- ;^779 


Example 3 

Undeveloped Land Duty and Increment Value Dufy. 

An estate of 50 acres was purchased in 1908 for ;^36,ooo, 
for the purpose of development as a building estate. Prior to 
30th April 1909 a net sum of ;^2oo was spent upon clearance 
of old buildings, hedges, etc., and in redeeming land tax 

and tithe. There was a public right of way across the estate 
which greatly interfered with the development. 


Original site value — 

The estate is valued, free of all charges, easements, etc., 
on 30th April 1909, at - - - - ;£37)Ooo 

Deduct clearance, etc. - - - ~ 

Redemption of land tax and tithe - - 250 

Right of way, say ----- 300 

750 


Original assessable site value ;£3 ^j2 5o 

or an average of ;£'725 per acre. 

Undeveloped land duty will be payable on this amount in 
respect of the year 1909-10. 

During 1909-10 the owner expended ;£2,ooo on roadways 
and sewers, giving up 2 acres for roadways, which are handed 
over to the local authority. 
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Twenty-two acres of the land will be free oUnndeveloped 
land duty in respect of 1910-11, that is, the 2 acres thrown into 
the roadway and 20 acres which the Commissioners decide are 
benefited mostly by the expenditure of A^2,ooo on roadways and 
sewers : this will be the land abutting on the roads. The 28 acres 
remaining will presumably be of less than the average value. 
The original site value, ;z^36,25o, must be apportioned between 
the 22 acres and the 28 acres. The 22 acres were worth in 1909 
say A^iSjOoo, and the 28 acres ;^i8,25o. The duty in 1910-1 1 is 
thus payable on ;2^i8,25o. 

In the autumn of 1912 a plot of ^ acre abutting on a 
roadway is sold for ^£400, and increment value duty becomes 
payable. 


Original site value (on the basis of ;£36,25o for the 50 
acres) ^^250 


(It would be greater than the average value, 

as presumably it is close to the old roads.) 

Site value on the occasion of the 

increment 

value duty becoming payable- 

- 

Price ascertained by sale 

“ £4^ 

Deduct — 


Redemption of land tax, say 


Expenses of road and sewers 

30 

Appropriation of land for 


roadway - - - - 

25 

Expenses of advertising 

3 

Fencing, etc. . > 

10 


Assessable site value - 

Increment value 

Deduct 10 per cent, of ^^250 


330 


£80 

25 




Amount upon which increment duty is payable 
The increment value duty will thus be ;^it. 
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FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910 

[10 Edw. 7. Ch. 8] 

(So far as it relates to Land Values') 


ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS 
Part I. — Duties on Land Values 

Increment Value Duty 

Section 

1. Duty on increment value. 

2. Definition of increment value. 

3. General provisions as to collection of increment value duty. 

4. Collection and recovery of duty in cases of transfers and 

leases. 

5. Collection and recovery of duty in case of death. 

6. Collection and recovery of duty in case of property held by 

bodies corporate or unincorporate. 

7. Exemption for agricultural land. 

8. Exemption of small houses and properties in owner’s occu- 

pation. 

9. Special provision for increment value duty in the case of 

land used for games and recreation. 

10. Provision as to Crown lands, etc. 

11. Special provision as to flats. 

12. Provision as to claims for deductions. 

Reversion Duty 

13. Reversion duty. 

14. Exemptions from reversion duty, and allowances, 

15. Recovery of reversion duty. 

17 
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Undeveloped Land Duty 

Section 

1 6. Duty on site value of undeveloped land. 

17. Exemptions from undeveloped land duty, and allowances. 

1 8. Exemption of small holdings from undeveloped land duty. 

19. Recovery of undeveloped land duty. 

Mhieral Rights Duty and Fromsio7is as to Mine7'aJs 

20. Mineral rights duty. 

21. Deduction of duty in case of intermediate leases of minerals. 

22. Special provisions as to increment value duty and reversion 

duty in the case of minerals worked or leased. 

23. Application of provisions as to total and site value to 

minerals. 

24. Definitions for purpose of mineral provisions. 

Valuatmi fo7‘ Pm' poses of Duties o?i La?7d Values 

2 5. Definition of values of land. 

26. Valuation of land for purposes of Act. 

27. Ascertainment of the original site value of land. 

28. Periodical valuation of undeveloped land. 

29. Assessment of duty on separate parcels of land and appor- 

tionment of valuation. 

30. Duties of Commissioners as to keeping records and giving 

information. 

31. Information as to names of owners of land. 

32. Determination of value of consideration. 

Appeals 

33. Appeals to referees. 

34. Appointment of referees to hear appeals. 

Supplemental 

35. Exemption for land held by rating authorities. 

36. Deduction from increment value of sum paid to rating 

authority in respect of increase in value. 

37. Special provision for land held for charitable purposes, etc. 

38. Special provision for statutory companies. 

39. Power to charge duty on land in certain cases. 

40. Application of Part I. to copyholds. 

41. Definitions. 

42. Application of Part 1. to Scotland, 
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Part L-DUTIES ON LAND VALUES 
Increment Value Duty 

1. Dutv on increme 7 if value , — Subject to the provisions of 
this Part of this Act, there shall be charged, levied, and paid on 
the increment value of any land a duty, called increment value 
duty, at the rate of one pound for every complete five pounds 
of that value accruing after the thirtieth day of April nineteen 
hundred and nine, and — 

{a) on the occasion of any transfer on sale of the fee simple 
of the land or of any interest in the land, in pursuance 
of any contract, made after the commencement of this 
Act, or the grant, in pursuance of any contract made 
after the commencement of this Act, of any lease (not 
being a lease for a term of years not exceeding fourteen 
years) of the land ; and 

{h) on the occasion of the death of any person dying after 
the commencement of this Act, where the fee simple 
of the land or any interest in the land is comprised in 
the property passing on the death of the deceased 
within the meaning of sections one and two, sub- 
section (i) {a),, (^), and {c\ and sub-section three, of 
the Finance Act, 1894, as amended by any subsequent 
enactment ; and 

(A where the fee simple of the land or any interest in the 
land is held by any body corporate or by any 
body unincorporate as defined by section 12 of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1885, in such a 
manner or on such permanent trusts that the land or 
interest is not liable to death duties, on such periodical 
occasions as are provided in this Act \ 

the duty, or proportionate part of the duty, so far as it has not 
been paid on any previous occasion, shall be collected in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

2. (i) Definiiion of ina'enmit value , — For the purposes of 
this Part of this Act the increment value of any land shall be 
deemed to be the amount (if any) by which the site value of the 
land, on the occasion on which increment value duty is to be col- 
lected as ascertained in accordance with this section, exceeds the 
original site value of the land as ascertained in accordance wdth 
the general provisions of this Part of this. Act as to valuation. 
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(2) The site value of the land on the occasion on which 
increment value duty is to be collected shall be taken to be — 

(a) where the occasion is a transfer on sale of the fee simple 
of the land, the value of the consideration for the 
transfer; and 

{/)) where the occasion is the grant of any lease of the land, 
or the transfer on sale of any interest in the land, the 
value of the fee simple of the land calculated on the 
basis of the value of the consideration for the gram 
of the lease or the transfer of the interest ; and 

(c) where the occasion is the death of any person and the fee' 

simple of the land is property passing on that death, 
the principal value of the land as ascertained for the 
purposes of Part I. of the Finance Act, 1894, and 
where any interest in the land is property passing on 
that death the value of the fee simple of the land 
calculated on the basis of the principal value of the 
interest as so ascertained ; and 

(d) where the occasion is a periodical occasion on which the 

duty is to be collected in respect of the fee simple 
of any land or of any interest in any land held by 
a body corporate or unincorporate, the total value of 
the land on that occasion to be estimated in accordance 
with the general provisions of this Part of this Act 
as to valuation ; 

subject in each case to the like deductions as are made, under the 
general provisions of this Part of this Act as to valuation, and for 
the purpose of arriving at the site value of land from the total value. 

(3) Where it is proved to the Commissioners on an application 
made for the purpose within the time fixed by this section that the 
site value of any land at the time of any transfer on sale of the 
fee simple of the land or of any interest in the land, which took 
place at any time within twenty years before the thirtieth day 
of April nineteen hundred and nine, exceeded the original site 
value of the land as ascertained under this Act, the site value 
at that time shall be substituted, for the purposes of increment 
value duty, for the original site value as so ascertained, and the 
provisions of this Part of this Act shall apply accordingly. 

Site value shall he estimated for the purposes of this provision 
by reference to the consideration given on the transfer in the same 
manner as it is estimated by reference to the consideration given 
on a transfer where increment value duty is to be collected on the 
occasion of such a transfer after the passing of this Act. 
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This provision shall apply to a mortgage of the fee simple of 
the land or any interest in land in the same manner as it applies 
to a transfer, with the substitution of the amount secured by the 
mortgage for the consideration. 

An application for the purpose of this section must be made 
within three months after the original site value of the land has 
been finally settled under this Part of this Act. This sub-section 
is amended by sec. 2 of the Finance Act, 1911 (see p. 297), 
and by sec. 10 of the Finance Act, 1912 (see p. 301). 

3. (i ) General provisions as to collection of increment value duty. 
- -On each occasion on which increment value duty is collected on 
the increment value of any land, such an amount of duty shall 
be deemed to be unsatisfied as the Commissioners determine 
after giving credit for the amount of duty paid on previous 
occasions. The Commissioners shall make such apportionment 
and reapportionments of any duty paid on previous occasions 
as they think necessary for the purpose of giving effect to this 
provision. 

(2) Where increment value duty is collected on the occasion 
of the transfer or passing on death of the lee simple of any land, 
or on any periodical occasion in the case of land held in fee 
simple by a body corporate or unincorporate, the whole amount 
of the duty which is determined to be unsatisfied shall be collected 
by the Commissioners in accordance with rules made by them for 
the purpose. 

(3) Where increment value duty is collected on the occasion 
of the grant of a lease, or on the transfer or passing on death of 
any interest in land, or on any periodical occasion in the case 
of an interest in land held by a body corporate or unincorporate, 
such proportionate part of the duty shall be collected as may be 
determined by the Commissioners to be payable in respect of the 
interest in land created, transferred, passing on death, or held, 
in accordance with rules made by them for the purpose. 

(4) Where on the occasion of the death of any person the 
property passing on the death comprises settled land in which 
the deceased or any other person had an interest ceasing on the 
death of the deceased, then — 

(a) if the subject of the settlement at the time of the death is 
the fee simple of the land, increment value duty shall 
be collected as if the fee simple of the land passed ; and 

{h) if the subject of the settlement at the time of the death 
is any other interest in the land, increment value duty 
shall be collected as if that interest passed ; 
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but that duty shall not be collected on any such occasion if under 
the provisions of sec. 5 of the Finance Act, as amended 

by any subsequent enactment, estate duty is not payable in respect 
of the settled land. 

(5) For the purpose of the collection of duty on the increment 
value of any land under this section, the increment value shall be 
deemed to be reduced on the first occasion for the t'ollection of 
increment value duty by an amount equal to lo per cent, of the 
original site value of the land, and on any subse([uent occasion by 
an amount equal to 10 per cent, of the site value on the last 
preceding occasion for the collection of increment value duty, and 
the amount of duty to be collected shall be remitted in whole or 
in part accordingly. 

Any duty which by reason of this provision is remitted on any 
occasion shall not be collected, and shall be deemed to have been 
paid : 

Provided that no remission shall be given under this provision 
on any occasion which will make the amount of the increment 
value on which duty has been remitted during the [iret'eding 
period of five years exceed 25 per cent, of the site value of the 
land on the last occasion for the collection of increment value 
duty prior to the commencement of that period or of the original 
site value if there has then been so such occasion. 

(6) Increment value duty shall be a stamp duty collected and 
recovered in accordance with the provisions of this i\ct. 

4. (i) Collection and recovery of duty in cases of transfers and 
leases.— Qxi any transfer on sale of the fee simple of any land or 
of any interest in land, or on the grant of any lease of any land 
for a term exceeding fourteen years, increment value duty shall 
be assessed by the Commissioners and paid by the transferrer or 
lessor, as the case may be. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the transferrer or lessor, on the 
occasion of any transfer on sale of the fee simple of any land or 
of any interest in land or on the grant of any lease of any land 
for a term exceeding fourteen years, to present to the Com- 
missioners, in accordance with regulations made by them, the 
instrument by means of which the transfer or the lease is effected 
or agreed to be effected, or reasonable particulars thereof, for the 
purpose of the assessment of duty thereon, and, if the transferrer 
or lessor fails to comply with this provision, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding ten ])ounds, and to 
pay interest at the rate^ of 5 per cent, per annum on any duty 
ultimately payable by him as from the date on which the instru- 
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ment has 't)een executed, but any person aggrieved by any 
conviction or order of a Court of summary jurisdiction under this 
provision may appeal therefrom to a Court of quarter sessions. 

(3) Any such instrument shall not, for the purposes of sec. 
14 of the Stamp Act, 1891, and notwithstanding anything in 
sec. 1 2 of that Act, be deemed to be duly stamped unless it is 
stampeci — 

(a) either with a stamp denoting that the increment value 
duty has been assessed by the Commissioners and 
paid in accordance with the assessment ; or 

(i?) with a stamp denoting that all particulars have been 
delivered to the Commissioners, which, in their 
opinion, are necessary for the purpose of enabling 
them to assess the duty, and that security has been 
given for the payment of duty in any case where the 
Commissioners have required security ; or 

(f) with a stamp denoting that upon the occasion in question 
no increment value duty was payable ; 

but where an instrument is so stamped, it shall, notwithstanding 
any objection relating to the increment value duty, be deemed to 
be duly stamped so far as respects that duty. 

(4) Any duty assessed by the Commissioners under this section 
shall be a debt due to tire Crown from the transferrer or lessor, as 
the case may be, and for the purpose of calculating the amount 
of increment value duty to be collected on any subsequent 
occasion shall be deemed to have been paid. {See also sec, 1 of 
the jR.eve?me Act, 1911, on p. 297.) 

(5) Regulations may be made by the Commissioners with 
respect to the mode in which any instrument is to be presented 
to them in order to be dealt with under this section, and for 
dispensing with the presentation of any instrument, or particulars 
thereof, in cases where arrangements are made for obtaining those 
particulars through any registry of lands, deeds, or title, or through 
a Register of Sasines, and with respect to the mode in which any 
application for a return of duty under this section is to be made, 
and for the payment of any increment value duty by instalments 
in the case of any lease or transfer on sale where the consideration 
is in the form of a periodical payment ; and the Commissioners 
shall deal with any instrument presented to them, and allow pay- 
ment by instalments in accordance with those regulations. The 
regulations shall provide that where the duty to be collected on 
the grant of a lease is payable by instalments, and the lease is 
determined before all such instalments have fallen due, the 
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instalments which have not fallen due shall be remitted, and that 
in that case the amount of duty which, under this section, is 
deemed to have been paid shall be reduced by the amount of 
the instalments so remitted. 

(6) In any case where increment value duty shall have been 
paid under the provisions of this section, but the transaction in 
respect of which the duty shall have been paid was subsequently 
not carried into execution, the duty shall be returned to the 
transferrer or lessor on his making application to the Com- 
missioners within two years after the payment of the duty in 
accordance with regulations to be made by them under this 
section, and in that case the duty returned shall not be deemed 
to have been paid for the purposes of this section. 

(7) AVhere any agreement for a transfer or agreement for a 
lease is stamped in accordance with this section, it shall not be 
necessary to stamp any conveyance, assignment, or lease made 
subsequently to and in conformity with the agreement, but the 
Commissioners shall, if an application is made to them for 
the purpose, denote on the conveyance, assignment, or lease the 
amount of duty paid. 

5. Collection and recovery of duty in case of death . — The pro- 
visions as to the assessment, collection, and recovery of estate 
duty under the Finance Act, 1894, shall apply as if increment 
value duty to be collected on the occasion of the death of any 
person were estate duty ; but, where any interest in land in 
respect of which increment value duty is payable is property 
passing to the personal representative as such, the duty shall be 
payable out of that interest in land in exoneration of the rest of 
the deceased’s estate, and shall be collected upon an account to 
be delivered by the personal representative, setting forth the 
particulars of the increment value in respect of the property : 

Provided that in respect of all property of the deceased, other 
than that assessed to increment value duty, the Crown shall, as a 
creditor in respect of such increment value duty, rank pari passu 
with the other creditors of the deceased. 

6. (i) Collection and recovery of duty in case of property held 
by bodies corporate or unincorporate , — Where the fee simple of 
any land or any interest in land is held by any body corporate 
or by any body unincorporate, as defined by sec. 12 of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1885, in such a manner or on 
such permanent trusts that the land or interest is not liable to 
death duties, the occasions on which increment value duty is to 
be collected shall be the fifth day of April in the year nineteen 
hundred and fourteen, and in every subsequent fifteenth year. 
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(2) Thc% account to be delivered under sec. 15 of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1885, shall, in the case of 
the account to be delivered in the year nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, and in every subsequent fifteenth year, contain an 
account of the increment value of the land, as on the preceding 
fifth day of April, and that section shall, save as in this Act is 
liereafter provideil, apply for the purpose of increment value duty, 
whether the body corporate or uniucorporate are chargeable with 
duty under Part II. of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1885, or not. 

(3) The provisions of secs. 13 to 18 of sub-sec. (i) of 
sec. 19, and of sec. 20 of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
18S5 (with the exception of any provisions relating to appeals), 
shall have effect for the purpose of the assessment and recovery 
of increment value duty as they have effect for the purpose of 
the duty charged under sec. i r of that Act : 

Provided that inc'rement value duty may, if the body corporate 
or unincorponite chargeable therewith so desire, be paid by fifteen 
equal yearly instalments, and the first instalment shall be due 
immediately after the asstsssinenl of the duty. 

Any part of any duty so payable by instalments may be paid 
up at any time. 

(.|) Any increment value duty asse.ssed by the Commissioners 
on an account delivered in accordance with this section shall, for 
the purpose of determining the amount of increment value duty 
to be collected on any subsequent occasion, be deemed to have 
been paid. 

(5) Nothing in this section shall affect the collection of 
increment value duty on the occasion of the grant of any lease 
or the transfer on sale of the fee simple of any land or any 
interest in land by a body corporate or uniucorporate, or oblige 
an account to be delivered of the increment value of any land on 
any periodical (^cca.sion, if, under the subsequent provisions of 
this Part of this Act, increment value duty in res})ect thereof is 
not to !)e collected on that occasion. 

7. E^xempiian for agricultural land . — Increment value duty 
shall not be chargtal in re.spect of agricultural land while that 
land has no higher value than its market value at the time for 
agricultural |,)iirposes only : 

Provided that any value of the land for sporting purposes, or 
for other purposes dependent upon its use as agricultural land, 
shall be treated as value for agricultural purposes only, except 
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where the value for any such purpose exceeds the ‘^agricultural 
value of the land. 

8. (i) Exemption of small houses and properties in otonePs 
occupation . — Increment value duty shall not be charged on the 
increment value of any land, being the site of a dwcliing-house, 
where immediately before the occasion on which the duty is to 
be collected the house was, and had been for twelve months 
previously, used by the owner thereof as his residence, and the 
annual value of the house, as adopted for the purpose of income 
tax under Schedule A, does not exceed — 

{a) in the case of a house situated in the administrative 
county of London, forty pounds ; and 
(b) in the case of a house situated in a borough or urban 
district with a population according to the last- 
published census for the time being of fifty thousand 
or upwards, twenty-six pounds ; and 
{c) in the case of a house situated elsewhere, sixteen pounds. 

(2) Increment value duty shall not be charged on the incre- 
ment value of any agricultural land where, immediately before 
the occasion on which the duty is to be collected, the land was, 
and had been for twelve months previously, occupied and cultivated 
by the owner thereof, and the total amount of that land, together 
with any other land belonging to the same owner, does not exceed 
fifty acres, and the average total value of the land does not exceed 
seventy-five pounds per acre : 

Provided that the exemption under this provision shall not 
apply to any land occupied, together with a dwelling-house, the 
annual value of which, as adopted for income tax under 
Schedule A, exceeds thirty pounds. 

(3) Where a dwelling-house is valued for the purposes of 
income tax under Schedule iV, together with other land, and it i s 
necessary for the purpose of this section to determine the annual 
value of the dwelling-house, the total annual value shall be divided 
between the dwelling-house and the other land in such manner as 
the Commissioners may determine. 

{4) For the purposes of this section — 

ia) the expression owner” includes a person who holds 
land under a lease which was originally granted for a 
term of fifty years or more ; but in such a case nothing 
in this section shall prevent the collection of increment 
value duty so far as it is payable in respect of any 
other interest in the land other than that leasehold 
interest; and 
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(/’) the* site of a dwelling-house shall include any offices, 
courts, and yards, and gardens not exceeding one 
acre in extent, occuined together with the dwelling- 

house. 

(5) Any inrrcmciu valuu duly which would, but for this 
strlion, he charLied shall, hjr the purpose of the provisions of this 
Act as to the collection of the duty, be deemed to have been paid. 

9. S/>iYi(i/ for inen'ment vtiluc duty m the case of 

land used /e/* yames and ncreation. — Increment value duty shall 
not be collected on any periodical occasion in re.spect of the fee 
simple of, or any inteiest in, any land which is held by any body 
corporate or unincorporate, without any view to the payment of 
any dividend or profit out of the revenue thereof, bona fide for the 
purpiise of i;ames or other recreation, if the Commissioners are 
satisfied that the land is so used under some agreement with the 
owner which as t>riginally made could not he determined for a 
period of at least five years, or under other circumstances \vhich 
render it probable that the land will continue to be so used, with- 
out prejudice^ however, to the I'ol lection of the duty on any other 
occasion, 

10. (i) i'*r<*vision as to Crown lands^ etc. — Any increment 
value tiuty in respect of llu^ fee simple of, or any interest in, any 
latul held by, or in trust fur. His Majesty or any department of 
('Government, whicdi would have been collected on any occasion 
had it been hold by a private person, .shall for the purposes of 
the provision.s of this Act as to the collection of increment value 
duty he deemed to have been paid. 

(2) Neither sec. 77 of the Crown Lands Act, 1S29, nor 
sec. 38 of the Post ()ffice Act, 1908, nor any other enactment 
exempting from stamp duty any document made or executed on 
behalf of, or for the purpose of, the Crown or any Government 
department, shall apply so as to prevent increment value duty 
being col haded on any instrument by which the transfer on sale 
of the fee simple of, or any interest in, any land, or the grant 
of any lease of any land, to the Crown or to any Government 
(leparlnuml, or t() any uffcier on behalf of, or for the purposes of, 
the Crown or any Covernment department, is effected or agreed 
to !)e effecUal. 

ti. Sfeda/ provision as /Zfr/x.— Where a building is used 
for the purpose of separate tenements, fiats, or dwellings, the grant 
of a lease <jf such separate tenement, fiat, or dwelling, and the 
transfer on sale or passing on death of any lease of any such 
separate tenement, flat, or dwelling, shall not be an occasion on 
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which increment value duty is to be collected under tnis Act, nor 
shall duty be collected on any periodical occasion from a body 
corporate or unincorporate where the interest held by the body 
is only a leasehold interest in any such separate tenement, fiat, 
or dwelling. 

12. Provision as to c/aims for deductions. — A person shall not 
be entitled to claim any deduction for the purpose of ascertaining 
the site value of any land on any occasion on which inclement 
value duty becomes payable if the deduction is one which could 
have been, but was not, claimed for the purpose of ascertaining 
the original site value of the land. 

Reversion Duty 

{See also Section 3 of the Revenue Act., 19 1 1. See p. 2 98.) 

13. (i) Reversion duty . — On the determination of any lease 
of land there shall be charged, levied, and jiaid, subject to the 
provisions of this Part of this Act, on the value of the bene fit 
accruing to the lessor by reason of the determination of the lease 
a duty, called reversion duty, at the rale of one pound for every 
complete ten pounds of that value. 

(2) For the purposes of this section the value of the benefit 
accruing to the lessor shall be deemed to be the amount (if any) 
by which the total value (as defined for the purpose of the 
general provisions of this Part of this Act relating to valuation) of 
the land at the time the lease determines, subject to the deduc- 
tion of any part of the total value which is attributable to any 
works executed or expenditure of a capital nature incurred by the 
lessor during the term of the lease, and of all compensation pay- 
able by such lessor at the determination of the lease, exceeds the 
total value of the land at the time of the original grant of the 
lease, to be ascertained on the basis of the rent reserved, and 
payments made in consideration of the lease (including, in cases 
where a nominal rent only has been reserved, the value of any 
covenant or undertaking to erect buildings or to expend any sums 
upon the property), but, where the lessor is himself entitled only 
to a leasehold interest, the value of the benefit as so ascertained 
shall be reduced in' proportion to the amount by which the value 
of his interest is less than the value of the fee simple. 

14. (i) Exemptions from reversion dut}\ and allowances.— 
Where, in the case of a reversion to a lease purchased before the 
thirtieth day of April nineteen hundred and nine, the lease on 
which the reversion is expectant determines within forty years of 
the date of the purchase, no reversion duty shall be charged 
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under this •part of this Act on the determination of the lease : 
Provided that this exemption shall not apply where the lease is 
determined within forty years by agreement between the lessor 
and the lessee, whether express or implied, not contained in the 
lease itself, unless the lease would, apart from any such agree- 
ment, have determined within that period. 

(2) No reversion duty shall be charged on the determination 
of the lease of any land which is at the time of the determination 
agricultural land, nor on the determination of a lease, the original 
term of which did not exceed twenty-one years, nor shall rever- 
sion duty be charged where the interest of the lessor expectant on 
the determination of a lease is a leasehold interest which does not 
exceed that number of years. 

{Secfio 7 i 14 (3) is repealed by Sec, 3 (s) the Revenue Act, 
1911, See p. 299,) 

(4) Where on any occasion on which increment value duty is 
due in respect of any increment value it is proved to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioners that reversion duty has been paid in 
respect of any benefit accruing to a lessor, or part of such a 
benefit, wfiiich is identical with the increment value, such sums 
as the Commissioners determine to have been paid in respect of 
the benefit or part of the benefit shall be treated as being also a 
])ayment on account of increment value duty ; and where on any 
occasion on which reversion duty is due in respect of any benefit 
accruing to a lessor, it is shown to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners that increment value duty has been paid on any 
increment value which is identical with that benefit or any part 
of that benefit, such sums as the Commissioners determine to 
have been paid in respect of that value shall be treated as being 
also a payment on account of the reversion duty in respect of that 
benefit or part of a benefit. 

(5) Where a reversion has been mortgaged before the thirtieth 
day of April nineteen hundred and nine, and the mortgagee has 
foreclosed before the lease on which the reversion is expectant 
determines, the mortgagee shall not be liable to pay reversion 
duty in excess of the amount by which the total value of the land 
at the time of the determination of the lease exceeds the amount 
payable under the mortgage at the date of the foreclosure. 

15. (i) Recmje^y of rcvei'sion Reversion duty shall be 

recoverable from any lessor to whom any benefit accrues from the 
determination of a lease as a debt due to His Majesty, but shall 
rank pari passu with all other debts due from such lessor. 

(2) Every lessor shall, on the determination of a lease on the 
determination of which reversion duty is payable under this 
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section, deliver an account to the Commissioners setting forth 
the particulars of the land and the estimated value of the benefit 
accruing to the lessor by the determination of the lease. 

(3} If any person who is under an obligation to deliver an 
account under this section knowingly fails to deliver such an 
account within the period of three months after the determination 
of the lease, he shall be liable to pay to His Majesty a sum not 
exceeding ten per cent, upon the amount of any duty payable 
under this section, and a like penalty for every three months after 
the first month during which the failure continues. 

(4) Sec, 17 of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 18S5 
(which relates to the })0wer to assess duty according to accounts 
rendered, and to obtain other accounts), shall apply with respect 
to any account delivered under this section (with the exception 
of any provisions relating to appeals). 

Undeveloped Land Duty 

16. (i) Duiy on site value of undeveloped land . — Subject to 
the provisions of this Part of this Act, there shall be charged, 
levied, and paid for the financial year ending the thirty-first day 
of March nineteen hundred and ten, and every subsequent 
financial year in respect of the site value of undeveloped land a 
duty, called undeveloped land duty, at the rate of one halfpenny 
for every twenty shillings of that site value. 

(2) For the purposes of this Part of this Act land shall be 
deemed to be undeveloped land if it has not been developed by 
the erection of dwelling-houses or of buildings for the purposes of 
any business, trade, or industry other than agriculture (but includ- 
ing glasshouses or greenhouses), or is not otherwise used bona fide 
for any business, trade, or industry other than agriculture : 

Provided that — 

{a) Where any land having been so developed or used reverts 
to the condition of undeveloped land owing to the 
buildings becoming derelict, or owing to the land 
ceasing to be used for any business, trade, or industry 
other than agriculture, it shall, on the expiration of 
one year after the buildings have so become derelict 
or the land ceases to be so used, as the case may be, 
be treated as undeveloped land for the purposes of 
undeveloped land duty until it is again developed or 
used; and 

(b) Where the owner of any land included in any scheme of 
land development shows that he or his predecessors in 
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title have, with a view to the land being developed or 
used as aforesaid, incurred expenditure on roads (in- 
cluding paving, curbing, metalling, and other works in 
connection with roads) or sewers, that land shall, to the 
extent of one acre for every complete hundred pbunds 
of that expenditure, for the purposes of this section, be 
treated as land so developed or used although it is not 
for the time being actually so developed or used, but, 
for the purposes of this provision, no expenditure shall 
be taken into account if ten years have elapsed since 
the date of the expenditure, or if after the date of the 
expenditure the land having been developed reverts to 
the condition of undeveloped land, and in a case where 
the amount of the expenditure does not cover the 
whole of the land included in the scheme of land 
development, the part of the land to be treated as 
land developed or used as aforesaid shall be deter- 
mined by the Commissioners as being the land with a 
view to the development or use of which as aforesaid 
the expenditure has been in the main incurred. 

s 7 ^h-sectio}? is amended hy Seciio 7 i 4 of the Reveime Act, 
191 T. See p. 299.) 

(3) For the purposes of undeveloped land duty, the site value 
of undeveloped land shall be taken to be the value adopted as the 
original site value or, where the site value has been ascertained 
under any subsequent periodical valuation of undeveloped land 
for the time being in force, the site value as so ascertained : 

Provided that where increment value duty has been paid in 
respect of the increment value of any undeveloped land, the site 
value of that land shall, for the purposes of the assessment and 
collection of undeveloped land duty, be reduced by a sum equal 
to five times the amount paid as increment value duty. 

(4) For the purposes of undeveloped land duty undeveloped 
land does not include the minerals. 

r7 (r) Exemptions from ujidevelofed land duty, and allowances. 
—Undeveloped land duty shall not be charged in respect of any 
land where the site value of the land does not exceed fifty pounds 
per acre. 

(2) In the case of agricultural land of which the site value 
exceeds fifty pounds per acre, undeveloped land duty shall only be 
charged on the amount by which the site value of the land 
exceeds the value of the land for agricultural purposes. 
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(3) Undeveloped land duty shall not be charged — 

(a) On the site value of any parks, gardens, or open spaces 
which are open to the public as of right ; or 

(d) On the site value of any woodlands, parks, gardens, or 
open spaces, reasonable access to which is enjoyed by 
the public, or by the inhabitants of the locality 
(including access regularly enjoyed by any of the 
naval or military forces of the Crown for the purpose 
of training or exercise) where, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, that access is of public benefit; or 

(^) On the site value of any land where it is shown to the 
Commissioners that the land is being kept free of 
buildings in pursuance of any definite scheme, whether 
framed before or after the passing of this Act, for the 
development of the area of which the land forms part, 
and where, in the opinion of the Commissioners, it is 
reasonably necessary in the interests of the public, or 
in view of the character of the surroundings or neigh- 
bourhood, that the land should be so kept free from 
buildings; or 

(d) On the site value of any land which is fide used 
for the purpose of games or other recreation, where 
the Commissioners are satisfied that the land is so 
used under some agreement with the owner which, as 
originally made, could not be determined for a period 
of at least five years, or where, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, other circumstances render it probable 
that the land will continue to be so used. 

Where any land kept free from buildings in pursuance of any 
definite scheme has received the benefit of an exemption from un- 
developed land duty by virtue of this section, that land shall not 
be built upon unless the Local Government Board give their 
consent, on being satisfied that it is desirable in the interests of 
the public that the restriction on building should be removed ; 
and any such consent may be given subject to such conditions as 
to the mode in which the land is to be built upon as the Local 
Government Board think desirable under the circumstances. 

The opinion of the Commissioners as to matters which are ex- 
pressed to be matters for the opinion of the Commissioners under 
this sub-section shall be final, and not subject to any appeal 

(4) Undeveloped land duty shall not be charged on the site 
value of any land not exceeding an acre in extent occupied 
together with a dwelling-house or on the site value of any land 
being gardens or pleasure grounds so occupied when the site 
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value of th^ gardens and pleasure grounds, together with the site 
value of the dwelling-house, does not exceed twenty times the 
annual value of the gardens, pleasure grounds, and dwelling-house 
as adopted for the purpose of income tax under Schedule A : 

Provided that the exemption under this provision shall not 
apply so as to exempt more than five acres, and where the land, 
gardens, or pleasure grounds occupied together with a dwelling- 
house exceed five acres in extent, those five acres shall be 
exempted which are determined by the Commissioners to be 
most adapted for use as gardens or pleasure grounds in connection 
with the dwelling-house. 

Where the dwelling-house, gardens, and pleasure grounds are 
valued for the purpose of income tax under Schedule A, together 
with other land, the total annual value shall be divided between 
the dwelling-house, gardens, and pleasure grounds and the other 
land in such manner as the Commissioners may determine. 

(5) Where agricultural land is at the time of the passing of 
this Act held under a tenancy originally created by a lease or 
agreement made or entered into before the thirtieth day of April 
nineteen hundred and nine, undeveloped land duty shall not be 
charged on the site value of the land during the original term of 
that lease or agreement while the tenancy continues thereunder. 
Provided that where the landlord has power to determine the 
tenancy of the whole or any part of the land, the tenancy of the 
land or that part of the land shall not be deemed for the purposes 
of this provision to continue after the earliest date after the 
commencement of this Act at which it is possible to determine the 
tenancy under that power. 

18. Exe 7 nptio 7 i of small holdings from t^ndeveloped land duty . — 
Undeveloped land duty shall not be charged on the site value of 
any agricultural land, occupied and cultivated by the owner 
thereof, where the total value of that land, together with any 
other land belonging to the same owner, does not exceed live 
hundred pounds. 

For the purposes of this provision the expression owner 
includes a person who holds land under a lease which was 
originally granted for a term of fifty years or more. 

19. Recovery of undeveloped la?id duty . — Undeveloped land 
duty shall be assessed by the Commissioners, and shall be payable 
at any time after the first day of January of the year for which the 
duty is charged, and any such duty for the time being unpaid 
shall be recoverable from the owner of the land for the lime 
being as a debt due to His Majesty, and shall be borne by that 
owner notwithstanding any contract to the contrary. 

18 
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If at any time undeveloped land duty is not as^ssed within 
the year for which it is charged, owing to there being no value 
either shown in the provisional valuation or finally settled on 
which the duty can be assessed, or for any other reason, the duty 
may be assessed at any time, and shall be payable at any time 
after the expiration of two months from the date of the assessment, 
so, however, that no such duty shall be assessed more than three 
years after the expiration of the year for which it is charged. 

Mineral Rights Duty and Provisions as to Minerals 

20. (i) Mineral rights duty , — There shall be charged, levied, 
and paid for the financial year ending the thirty-first day of March 
nineteen hundred and ten, and every subsequent financial year, on 
the rental value of all rights to' work minerals and of ail mineral 
way leaves, a duty (in this Act referred to as a mineral rights duty) 
at the rate in each case of one shilling for every twenty shillings 
of that rental value. 

(2) The rental value shall be taken to be — 

{a) Where the right to work the minerals is the subject of a 
mining lease, the amount of rent paid by the working 
lessee in the last working year in respect of that right * 
and 

{b) Where minerals are being worked by the proprietor 
thereof, the amount which is determined by the Com- 
missioners to be the sum which would have been 
received as rent by the proprietor in the last working 
year if the right to work the minerals had been leased 
to a working lessee for a term and at a rent and on 
conditions customary in the district, and the minerals 
had been worked to the same extent and in the same 
manner as they have been worked by the proprietor 
in that year : 

Provided that the Commissioners shall cause a 
copy of their valuation of such rent to be served on 
the proprietor ; and 

{c) In the case of a mineral wayleave, the amount of rent 
paid by the working lessee in the last working year in 
respect of the wayleave : 

Provided that if in any special case it is shown to the Com- 
missioners that the rent paid by a working lessee exceeds the 
rent customary in the district, and partly represents a return for 
expenditure on the part of any proprietor of the minerals which 
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would ordinarily have been borne by the lessee, the Commissioners 
shall substitute as the rental value of the right to work the minerals 
or the mineral wayleaves, as the case may be, such rent as the 
Commissioners determine would have been the rent customary 
in the district if the expenditure had been borne by the lessee. 

(3) Every proprietor of any minerals and every person to 
whom any rent is paid in respect of any right to work minerals 
or of any mineral wayleave shall, upon notice being given to him 
by the Comrnissioners requiring him to give particulars as to the 
amount received by him in respect of the right or wayleave, as 
the case may be, and where the proprietor is working the minerals, 
particulars as to the minerals worked, make a return in the form 
required by the notice, and within the time, not being less than 
thirty days, specified in the notice, and in default shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds to be recovered in the 
High Court. 

(4) Mineral rights duty shall be assessed by the Commissioners, 
and shall be payable at any time after the first day of January in 
the year for which the duty is charged, and any such duty for the 
time being unpaid shall be recoverable as a debt due to His 
Majesty from the proprietor of the minerals, where the proprietor 
is working the minerals, and in any other case from the immediate 
lessor of the working lessee. As between the immediate lessor 
and the working lessee, the duty shall be borne by the immediate 
lessor, notwithstanding any contract to the contrary, whether made 
before or after the passing of this Act. 

(5) Mineral rights duty shall not be charged in respect of 
common clay, common brick clay, common brick earth, or sand, 
chalk, limestone, or gravel. 

21. (i) Deducti 07 i of duty in case of intermediate leases of 
minerals , — Any immediate lessor who under this Act pays any 
mineral rights duty, and is himself a lessee of the right to work 
the minerals or of the wayleave in respect of which the duty is 
paid, shall be entitled to deduct from the rent paid by him in 
respect of the right to work the minerals or the wayleave, as the 
case may be, to his lessor a sum equal to the mineral rights duty 
on a rental value of the same amount as the rent payable ; and 
any person from whose rent any such deduction is made may 
make a similar deduction from any rent paid by him in respect of 
the right to work the minerals or in respect of the wayleave, as 
the case may be. 

(2) Any person in receipt of rent from which a deduction 
may be made under this section shall allow tiie deduction, and 
the person making the deduction shall be discharged from the 
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payment of an amount of rent equal to the amount deducted, 
and any contract for the payment of rent without allowing such 
a deduction shall be void. 

(3) If any person refuses to allow a deduction which he is 
required to allow under this section, he shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding fifty pounds to be recovered in the High Court. 

(4) Where in any special case mineral rights duty has been 
charged on a rental value based on a rent which has been sub- 
stituted under the provisions of this Act for the rent actually 
payable by the working lessee, or where in any special case the 
rental value with reference to which increment value duty is 
charged has been reduced under the provisions of this Act for 
the purposes of the collection of that duty, the Commissioners 
shall, on the application of any lessor from whose rent a deduction 
may be made in respect of mineral rights duty or increment value 
duty, as the case may be, make a corresponding substitution or 
reduction as regards that rent, if they consider that the grounds 
for the substitution or reduction, as the case may be, are 
applicable in the case of the rent with respect to which the 
application is made. 

22. (i) Special provisions as to incremeyit value duty and 
reversion duty m the case of ?ninerals worked or leased. — No 
reversion duty shall be charged on the determination of a mining 
lease, ^ and no increment value duty shall be charged on the 
occasion of the grant of a mining lease, or in respect of minerals 
which are comprised in a mining lease, or are being worked, 
except as a duty payable annually in manner provided by 
this Act. 

(2) Increment value duty shall not be charged in the case of 
any minerals which were, on the thirtieth day of April nineteen 
hundred and nine, either comprised in a mining lease or being 
worked by the proprietor, so long as the minerals are for the 
time being either comprised in a mining lease or being worked 
by the proprietor : 

Provided that the exemption under this section shall continue 
to apply in the case of any minerals, although they cease for a 
temporary period to be comprised in a mining lease or to be 
worked, so long as the period does not exceed two years. 

(3) Increment value duty in respect of the increment value 
of minerals which are comprised in a mining lease or are being 
worked shall, where that duty is chargeable, be charged annually ; 
and the increment value shall, instead of being estimated as a 
capital sum, be^ taken to be the sum (if any) by which, in each 
year during which the lease continues or the minerals are being 
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worked, as,^the case may be, the rental value on which mineral 
rights duty is charged in respect of the right to work the minerals 
exceeds the annual equivalent of the original capital value of the 
minerals, or the last preceding occasion on which increment value 
duty has been collected otherwise than as an annual duty, if 
increment value duty has been so collected before the minerals 
have become comprised in a mining lease or have commenced 
to be worked; and the annual equivalent of any such capital 
value of the minerals shall be taken to be two twenty-fifth parts 
of that capital value. 

(4) If in any case it is shown to the Commissioners that the 
rental value on which mineral rights duty is charged represents in 
part a return for money expended within fifteen years by a lessor 
in boring or otherwise proving the minerals, the rental value shall 
be reduced for the purposes of the collection of increment value 
duty by the amount which represents that return. 

(5) Increment value duty payable annually under this section 
shall, instead of being collected as provided by this Act in other 
cases, be recoverable in the same manner as mineral rights duty, 
with the same right of deduction. 

(6) Any proprietor or lessor of any minerals who pays incre- 
ment value duty in pursuance of this provision shall be entitled 
to be relieved in any year from the payment of mineral rights 
duty, as such proprietor or lessor, up to the amount paid by him 
in that year in respect of increment value duty. 

For the purposes of this provision, a deduction of any amount 
from the rent payable to a lessor on account of mineral rights duty 
shall be deemed to be a payment of that duty, and the relief may 
be given either by allowance or repayment or both of those means, 
as the occasion may require. 

(7) Where minerals cease to be comprised in a mining lease 
or to be worked within the meaning of this section, the capital 
value of the minerals at the time shall be specially ascertained in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, and the capital value 
as so ascertained shall be treated as the original capital value of 
the minerals. 

(8) Nothing in this section shall apply to minerals which are 
exempt from mineral rights duty under this Act. 

23. (i) Application of protfisions as to total and site value of 
minerals . — For the purposes of this Part of this Act, the total 
value of minerals means the amount which the fee simple of the 
minerals, if sold in the open market by a willing seller in then- 
then condition, might be expected to realise, and the capital value 
of minerals means the total value, after allowing such deduction (if 
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any) as the Commissioners may allow for any works §»xecuted or 
expenditure of a capital nature incurred hona fide by or on behalf 
of any person interested in the minerals for the purpose of bring- 
ing the minerals into working, or where the minerals have been 
partly worked, such deduction as is, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, proportionate to the amount of minerals which have not 
been worked. 

(2) For the purposes of valuation under this Part of this Act, 
all minerals shall be treated as a separate parcel of land ; but, 
where the minerals are not comprised in a mining lease or being 
worked, they shall be treated as having no value as minerals, 
unless the proprietor of the minerals, in his return furnished to 
the Commissioners, specifies the nature of the minerals and his 
estimate of their capital value. 

Minerals which are comprised in a mining lease or are being 
worked shall be treated as a separate parcel of land, not only for 
the purposes of valuation, but also for the purpose of the assess- 
ment of duty under this Part of this Act. 

(3) The provisions of this Part of this Act with respect to 
valuation shall not apply to minerals which were, on the thirtieth 
day of April nineteen hundred and nine, either comprised in a 
mining lease or being worked by the proprietor, so long as they 
are for the time being either comprised in a mining lease or being 
worked by the proprietor, nor shall such provisions apply to any 
minerals which cease for a temporary period to be comprised in a 
mining lease or to be worked, so long as the period does not 
exceed two years. 

(4) Except where the context otherwise requires, any references 
in this Part of this Act to the site value of land shall, in cases 
where the land consists solely of minerals, or comprises minerals, 
be construed, so far as respects the minerals, as a reference to the 
capital value of the minerals. 

24. Definitions for pu 7 'pose of mineral pfovisions , — For the 
purpose of the provisions of this Act as to minerals — 

The expression “proprietor” means the person for the time 
being entitled in possession to the minerals, or to the 
rents and profits thereof, or any part of those rents and 
profits, but does not include a person entitled as lessee, 
other than a person entitled to the possession of land 
comprised in a lease for any long term of years to which 
sec. 65 of the Conveyancing and Law of Property 
Act, 1881, applies; 

The expression “rent” includes yearly or other rent, and 
shall, in addition to the meaning assigned to it for the 
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g(^neral purposes of this Part of this Act, be construed 
as including any fine, premium, or foregift, and any 
payment, consideration, or benefit in the nature of a 
fine, premium, or foregift ; 

Where any rent is paid or rendered otherwise than 
in money or money’s worth, the amount of the rent 
shall be taken to be such sum as the Commissioners 
consider to be the value thereof ; 

The expression “mining lease” means a lease for mining 
purposes, that is, for searching for, winning, working, 
getting, making merchantable, carrying away, or dispos- 
ing of, mines and minerals, or purposes connected there- 
with, and includes an agreement for such lease, or any 
tenancy or licence, whether by deed, parol, or otherwise 
for mining purposes, and the expressions “ lessor ” and 
“ lessee ” shall in addition to the meaning assigned to 
them for the general purposes of this Part of this Act 
be construed so as to include respectively a licencer 
and a licencee ; 

The expression “ working lessee ” means as respects the right 
to work minerals the lessee who is actually working the 
minerals, or who would have the right actually to work 
the minerals if the minerals were worked, and as respects 
mineral wayleaves the lessee who is in actual enjoyment 
of the wayleave, and the expression “ immediate lessor” 
shall be construed accordingly ; 

The expression “ working year ” means the year ending the 
thirtieth day of September, or such other day as may in 
any case be approved by the Commissioners ; and the 
expression “ last working year ” means the working year 
completed immediately before the first day of January in 
any financial year for which the duty is paid ; 

The expression “mineral wayleave” means any wayleave, air- 
leave, water-leave, or right to use a shaft granted to or 
enjoyed by a working lessee, whether above or under 
ground, for the purpose of access to or the conveyance 
of the minerals, or the ventilation or drainage of his 
mine or otherwise in connection with the working of the 
minerals. 

Where any minerals are at any time being worked by 
means of any colliery, mine, quarry, or open working, all 
the minerals which belong to the same proprietor, if the 
minerals are being worked by the proprietor, or which 
the lessee has power to work if the minerals are being 
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worked by a lessee, and which would in the ordinary 
course of events be worked by the same colliery, mine, 
quarry, or open working, shall be deemed to be minerals 
which are being worked at that date. 

Minerals which are being won for the purpose of being 
immediately worked shall be deemed to be minerals 
which are being worked. 

Minerals shall be deemed to be comprised in a 
mining lease if the right to work the minerals is the 
subject of a mining lease, or if the minerals are being 
worked under the terms of such a lease, although the 
lease has expired. 

Where the circumstances of a district are such that 
in the opinion of the Commissioners it is impracticable 
to fix any sum which satisfactorily represents a rent 
customary in the district, the rent which would be paid 
under similar circumstances and ordinary conditions 
elsewhere than in the district shall be substituted for the 
rent customary in the district. 

Valuation for Purposes of Duties on Land Values 

25. (i) Definition of values of land , — For the purposes of this 
Part of this Act the gross value of land means the amount which 
the fee simple of the land, if sold at the time in the open market 
by a willing seller in its then condition, free from incumbrances, 
and from any burden, charge, or restriction (other than rates or 
taxes), might be expected to realise. 

(2) The full site value of land means the amount which 
remains after deducting from the gross value of the land the 
difference (if any) between that value and the value which the 
fee simple of the land, if sold at the time in the open market by a 
willing seller, might be expected to realise if the land were 
divested of any buildings, and of any other structures (including 
fixed or attached machinery) on, 'in, or under the surface, which 
are appurtenant to or used in connection with any such buildings, 
and of all growing timber, fruit trees, fruit bushes, and other 
things growing thereon. 

(3) The total value of the land means the gross value after 
deducting the amount by which the gross value would be 
diminished if the land were sold subject to any fixed charges and 
to any public rights of way or any public rights of user, and to 
any right of common and to any easements affecting the land, 
gnd to any covenant or agreement restricting the use of the land 
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entered into or made before the thirtieth day of April nineteen 
hundred and nine, and to any covenant or agreement restricting 
the use of the land entered into or made on or after that date, if, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, the restraint imposed by the 
covenant or agreement so entered into or made on or after that 
date was when imposed desirable in the interests of the public, or 
in view of the character and surroundings of the neighbourhood, 
and the opinion of the Commissioners shall in this case be subject 
to an appeal to the referee, whose decision shall be final. 

(4) The assessable site value of land means the total value 
after deducting — 

(a) The same amount as is to be deducted for the purpose of 
arriving at full site value from gross value ; and 

(^) Any part of the total value which is proved to the 
Commissioners to be directly attributable to works 
executed, or expenditure of a capital nature (including 
any expenses of advertisement) incurred fide by 
or on behalf of or solely in the interests of any person 
interested in the land for the purpose of improving 
the value of the land as building land, or for the 
purpose of any business, trade, or industry other than 
agriculture; and 

(c) Any part of the total value which is proved to the Com- 

missioners to be directly attributable to the appropria- 
tion of any land or to the gift of any land by any 
person interested in the land for the purpose of streets, 
roads, paths, squares, gardens, or other open spaces 
for the use of the public ; and 

(d) Any part of the total value which is proved to the 

Commissioners to be directly attributable to the 
expenditure of money on the redemption of any 
land tax, or any fixed charge, or on the enfranchise- 
ment of copyhold land or customary freeholds, or 
on effecting the release of any covenant or agree- 
ment restricting the use of land which may be taken 
into account in ascertaining the total value of the 
land, or to goodwill or any other matter which is 
personal to the owner, occupier, or other person 
interested for the time being in the land ; and 

(e) Any sums which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, it 

would be necessary to expend in order to divest the 
land of buildings, timber, trees, or other things of 
which it is to be taken to be divested for the purpose 
of arriving at the full site value from the gross value 
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of the land, and of which ’it would be Necessary to 
divest the land for the purpose of realising the full site 
value. 

Where any works executed or expenditure incurred for the 
purpose of improving the value of the land for agriculture have 
actually improved the value of the land as building land, or for 
the purpose of any business, trade, or industry other than 
agriculture, the works or expenditure shall, for the purpose of 
this provision, be treated as having been executed or incurred 
also for the latter purposes. 

Any reference in this Act to site value (other than the 
reference to the site value of land on an occasion on which 
increment duty is to be collected) shall be deemed to be a 
reference to the assessable site value of the land as ascertained 
in accordance with this section. 

(5) The provisions of this section are not applicable for the 
purpose of the valuation of minerals. 

26. (i) Valuation of land for purposes of Act, — The Com- 
missioners shall, as soon as may be after the passing of this 
Act, cause a valuation to be made of all land in the United 
Kingdom, showing separately the total value and the site value 
respectively of the land, and in the case of agricultural land the 
value of the land for agricultural purposes where that value is 
different from the site value. Each piece of land which is under 
separate occupation, and, if the owner so requires, any part of 
any land which is under separate occupation, shall be separately 
valued, and the value shall be estimated as on the thirtieth day of 
April nineteen hundred and nine. 

(This snh'Sectio?i is anmided by Section 5 of the Revenue Act, 
1911. See p. 299.) 

(2) Any owner of land and any person receiving rent in respect 
of any land shall, on being required by notice from the Com- 
missioners, furnish to the Commissioners a return containing such 
particulars as the Commissioners may require as to the rent 
received by him, and as to the ownership, tenure, area, character, 
and use of the land, and the consideration given on any previous 
sale or lease of the land, and any other matters which may 
properly be required for the purpose of the valuation of the land, 
and which it is in his power to give, and if any owner of land or 
person receiving any rent in respect of the land is required by the 
Commissioners to make a return under this section, and fails 
to make such a return within the time, not being less than thirty 
days, specified in the notice requiring a return, he shall be liable 
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to a penalty ifiot exceeding fifty pounds to be recoverable in the 
High Court. 

(3) Any owner of land may, if he thinks fit, furnish to the 
Commissioners his estimate of the total value or site value or both 
of the land, and the Commissioners, in making their valuation, 
shall consider any estimate so furnished. 

27. (i) Asce 7 'tai 7 iment of the original site value of land . — 
The Commissioners shall cause a copy of their provisional 
valuation of any land to be served on the owner of the land, and, 
unless objection is taken to the provisional valuation in manner 
provided by this section, the values shown in the provisional 
valuation shall be adopted as the original total value and the 
original site value respectively for the purposes of this Part of 
this Act. 

(2) If the owner considers that the total or site value, as stated 
in any provisional valuation, is not correct, he may, with a view to 
an amendment of the provisional valuation, within sixty days of 
the date on which the copy of the provisional valuation is served, 
or such extended time as the Commissioners may in any special 
case allow, give to the Commissioners notice of objection to the 
provisional valuation, stating the grounds of his objection and the 
amendment he desires, and, if the Commissioners amend the 
provisional valuation so as to be satisfactory to all persons ntaking 
objections, the total and site value as stated in the amended 
valuation shall be adopted as the original total and the original 
site value for the purposes of this Part of this Act. 

(3) The Commissioners may amend any provisional valuation, 
whether objected to or not, before it is finally settled, and the 
amended provisional valuation shall be deemed to be a provisional 
valuation for the purposes of this section. 

(4) If the provisional valuation is not amended by the Com- 
missioners so as to be satisfactory to any objector, that objector 
may give a notice of appeal under this Act with respect to the 
valuation, but, if no such notice is given, the total site value as 
stated in the provisional valuation, subject to such amendments 
as may be made by the Commissioners in order to meet objections, 
shall be adopted as the original total and the original site value 
respectively lor the purposes of this Part of this Act. 

(5) Any person interested in the land, not being an owner, 
may apply to the Commissioners for a copy of the provisional 
valuation of the land before it is finally settled, and shall then 
have the same right of giving notice of objection and oj appealing 
as the owner. 
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(6) Where the value to be adopted its the origin^rl total or the 
original site value of any land for the purposes of this Part of this 
Act has not been finally settled at the time when any duty under 
this Part of this Act becomes leviable, any duty under this Part of 
this Act shall be assessed as if the values as shown in the pro- 
visional valuation, or, if the provisional valuation has been 
amended by the Commissioners, as shown in the valuation as so 
amended, were the values adopted as the original total and site 
values for the purposes of this Part of this Act, and, on the values 
to be adopted being finally settled, if it is found that the amount 
which should have been paid as duty exceeds that actually paid, 
the excess shall be deemed to be arrears of the duty, except so 
far as any penalty is incurred on account of arrears, and, if it is 
found that the amount which should have been paid as duty is 
less than that actually paid, the difference shall be repaid by the 
Commissioners. 

(7) Where a lessee is the owner of the land within the mean- 
ing of this Act, this section shall apply as if any person entitled to 
the fee simple reversion or to a leasehold reversion for a term of 
years exceeding twenty-one were the owner as well as the lessee. 

28. Periodical valuation of 71 7 ideveloped land. — For the purpose 
of obtaining a periodical valuation of undeveloped land the Com- 
missioners shall, in the year nineteen hundred and fourteen, and 
in every subsequent fifth year, cause a valuation to be made of 
undeveloped land showing the site value of the land as on the 
thirtieth day of April in that year, and, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the value at that time, the provisions of this Act as to the 
ascertainment of value shall apply for the purpose of ascertaining 
value on any such periodical valuation as they apply for the 
purpose of ascertaining the original value : 

Provided that if on any such periodical valuation the valuation 
of any undeveloped land which is liable to undeveloped land duty 
is for any reason begun but not completed in the year of valuation, 
the Commissioners may complete the valuation after the expira- 
tion of the year of valuation, subject to an appeal under this 
Act. 

29. (i) Assessment of duty on separate parcels of land and 
apportionmefit of valuation. — Any duty under this Part of this Act 
may be assessed on or in respect of any such pieces of land, 
whether under separate occupation or not, as the Commissioners 
think fit. 

(2) The Commissioners shall make such apportionments and 
reapportionments of anv original site value or any site value fixed 
on a periodical valuation as they consider necessary for the 
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purpose of tMe collection or assessment of increment value duty 
or undeveloped land duty, or which they may be required at any 
time to make on the application of any person entitled to the fee 
simple of any land or to an interest in any land. 

On any such apportionment or reapportionment for the 
purpose of the collection of increment value duty on the occasion 
of the transfer on sale of the fee simple of the land or any interest 
in the land, or on the occasion of the grant of any lease of the 
land, the consideration for the transfer, or for the grant of the 
lease, shall be treated as one of the matters to which regard must 
be had in making the apportionment or reapportionment. 

(3) The provisions relating to the procedure on the valuation 
of and for the purposes of this Part of this Act shall apply with 
respect to the apportionment or reapportionment of the site value 
under this section as they apply with reference to the ascertain- 
ment of the original site value of land. 

(4) The value attributed on any such apportionment or re- 
apportionment to each part of the land shall, for the purposes of 
this Part of this Act, be treated as the original site value or the 
site value of the land, as the case may be. 

30. ( I ) Duties of Commissio?ien as to keeping records and giving 
inforniation. —The Commissioners shall record particulars of all 
valuations, apportionments, reapportionments, and assessments 
made by them under this Part of this Act, and of any deductions 
allowed in determining any value, and of the amount of any duty 
paid under this Part of this Act in respect of any land. 

(2) The Commissioners shall furnish to any person interested 
in any land, or to any person authorised by any person so inter- 
ested, on his application and on payment of such fee, not exceed- 
ing two shillings and sixpence, as the Commissioners may fix with 
the approval of the Treasury, copies of any particulars so recorded 
by them relating to the land, certified, if required, by a Secretary 
or Assistant Secretary to the Commissioners. 

31. (i) Information as to names of ozvners of land, — Every 
person who pays rent in respect of any land, and every person 
who, as agent for another person, receives any rent in respect of 
any land, shall, on being required by the Commissioners, furnish 
to them within thirty days the name and address of the person to 
whom he pays rent or on behalf of whom he receives rent, as the 
case may be. 

(2) For the purpose of the exercise of their powers or the 
performance of their duties under this Part of this Act in reference 
to the valuation of land, the Commissioners may give any general 
or special authority to any person to inspect any land and report 
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to them the value thereof, and the person having thre custody or 
possession of that land shall permit the person so authorised, on 
production of the authority of the Commissioners in that behalf, to 
inspect it at such reasonable times as the Commissioners consider 
necessary. 

(3) If any person wilfully fails to comply with the provisions 
of this section, he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty 
pounds to be recoverable in the High Court. 

(4) Any notice requiring a return for the purpose of valuation, 
any copy of a provisional valuation, and any other notice or 
document which is required to be given or sent to an owner or a 
person interested in land under this Part of this Act by the 
Commissioners shall be sufficiently given or sent if sent by post 
to the address of the owner or person interested furnished to the 
Commissioners, under the powers given by this section, or, if the 
address cannot be so ascertained, by leaving the notice or a copy 
of the document addressed to the owner or person interested with 
some occupier of the land, or, if there is no occupier, by causing 
it to be put up in some conspicuous place on the land. 

32. (i). Determination of value of consideration, — Where the 
value of any consideration for a transfer or lease is to be deter- 
mined for the purposes of this Part of this Act, that value shall, 
so far as the consideration consists of the payment of a capital 
sum, be taken to be the amount of that capital sum, and, so far 
as the consideration consists of a periodical money payment, be 
taken to be such sum as appears to the Commissioners to be the 
capital value of that payment. 

(2) If the Commissioners are satisfied that any covenant or 
undertaking or liability to discharge any incumbrance, or, in cases 
where a nominal rent only has been reserved, any covenant or 
undertaking to erect buildings, or to expend any sums upon the 
property, has formed part of the consideration, the Commissioners 
shall allow such sum as they think just in respect thereof as an 
addition to- the value of the consideration. 

(3) Where it is necessary to apportion any consideration for 
the purposes of this Part of this Act as between properties included 
in any transfer or lease, the consideration shall be apportioned by 
the Commissioners in such manner as they determine. 

Appeals 

(See also Section 7 of Revenue Act, 1911, on p. 300.) 

33' (^) App^(^is to referees . — Except as expressly provided 
in this^ Part of this Act, any person aggrieved may appeal within 
such time and in such manner as may be provided by rules made 
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under this section against the first or any subsequent determina- 
tion by the Commissioners of the total value or site value of any 
land ; or against the amount of any assessment of duty under this 
Part of this Act ; or against a refusal of the Commissioners to 
make any allowance or to make the allowance claimed, where the 
Commissioners have power to make such an allowance under this 
Part of this Act ; or against any apportionment of the value of 
land or of duty or any assessment or apportionment of the con- 
sideration on any transfer or lease made by the Commissioners 
under this Part of this Act ; or against the determination of any 
other matter which the Commissioners are to determine or may 
determine under this Part of this Act : 

Provided that — 

(a) an appeal shall not lie against a provisional valuation 
made by the. Commissioners of the total or site value 
of any land, except on the part of a person who has 
made an objection to the provisional valuation in 
accordance with this Act ; and 

(/?) the original total value and the original site value and 
the site value as ascertained under any subsequent 
valuation shall be (|uestioned only by means of an 
appeal against the determination by the Commissioners 
of that value where there is an appeal under this Act, 
and shall not be questioned in any case on an appeal 
against an assessment of duty. 

(2) An appeal under this section shall be referred to such one 
of the panel of referees appointed under this Part of this Act as 
may be selected in manner provided by rules under this section, 
and the decision of the referee to whom the matter is so referred 
shall be given in the form provided by rules under this section, 
and shall, subject to appeal to the Court under this section, be 
final. 

(3) The referee shall determine any matter referred to him in 
consultation with the Commissioners and the appellant, or any 
persons nominated by the Commissioners and the appellant 
respectively for this purpose, and may, if he thinks fit, order that 
any expenses incurred by the appellant be paid by the Commis- 
sioners, and that any such expenses incurred by the Commissioners 
be paid by the appellant. 

Any order of the referee as to expenses may be made a rule 
of the High Court. 

(4) Any person aggrieved by the decision of the referee may 
appeal against the decision to the Pligh Court within the time 
and in the manner and on the conditions directed by rules" of 
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court (including conditions enabling the Court to^ require the 
payment of or the giving of security for any duty claimed) ; and 
sub-secs. 2, 3, and 4 of sec. lo of the Finance Act, 1894, shall 
apply with reference to any such appeal : 

Provided that where the total or site value as alleged by the 
Commissioners of the property in respect of which the dispute 
arises does not exceed five hundred pounds, the appeal under this 
section may be to the County Court for the county or place in 
which the appellant resides or the property is situate, and this 
section shall for the purpose of the appeal apply as if such County 
Court were the High Court, and in every such case any party shall 
have a right of appeal to the Court of Appeal 

(See also Secimi 7 of the Fmance Act^ 19 ii. See p. 300.) 

(5) Provision shall be made by rules under this section with 
respect to the time within which and the manner in which an 
appeal may be made to a referee under this section, and with 
respect to the mode in which the referee to wFom any reference 
is to be made is to be selected, and with respect to the form in 
which any decision of a referee is to be given, and with respect to 
any other matter for which it appears necessary or expedient to 
provide in order to carry this section into effect. 

Those rules shall be made by the Reference Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Treasury. 

The Reference Committee for England shall consist of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, and the 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The Reference Committee for Scotland shall consist of the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, the Lord Justice Clerk, 
and the Chairman of the Scottish Committee of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. 

The Reference Committee for Ireland shall consist of the 
Lord Chief J ustice of Ireland, the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
and the President of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The President of the Surveyors’ Institution may, if he thinks 
fit, appoint any person, being a member of the council of that 
institution and having special knowledge of valuation in Ireland, 
to act in his place as a member of the Reference Committee in 
Ireland. 

34 * (i) Appointment of referees to hear appeals. ~—%KsSk\ number 
of persons, being persons who have been admitted Fellows of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, or other persons having experience in the 
valuation of land as may be appointed for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively, by the Reference Committee, shall 
form a panel of persons to act as referees for the purposes of this 
Part of this Act in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively 
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and person'#? having experience in the valuation of minerals shall 
be included in each panel. 

(2) There shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment to every referee appointed under this section such fees or 
remuneration as the Treasury direct. 

Supplemental 

35. (i) Exemption for land held by rating authorities, — No 
duty under this Part of this Act shall be charged in respect of any 
land or interest in land held by or on behalf of a rating authority, 
or any statutory combination representative of two or more local 
or rating authorities, and any increment value duty in respect of 
any such land which would have been collected from the authority 
(whether on the occasion of the transfer on sale of the land, or 
any interest in the land, or the grant of a lease of the land, or on 
the periodical occasions provided in this Act) shall, for the 
purposes of the provisions of this Act as to the collection of 
increment value duty, be deemed to have been paid. 

(2) B'or the purposes of this section the expression ‘‘rating 
authority’’ means any body who have power to raise a rate or 
administer money raised by a rate; and the expression “rate” 
means a rate the proceeds of which are applicable to public local 
purposes, and which is leviable on the basis of an assessment in 
respect of the yearly value of property, and includes any sum 
which, though obtained in the first instance by a precept, certificate, 
or other instrument, requiring payment from some authority or 
officer, is or can be ultimately raised out of a rate as before 
defined. 

36. Deduction from incre^nent value of sum paid to rating 
authority in respect of i?icrease in value, — Where in pursuance 
of any public, general, or local Act any capital sum or any 
instalment of a capital sum has been paid to any rating authority 
in respect of the increased or enhanced value of any land due 
to any improvements made or other action taken by the authority, 
the amount of that capital sum or instalment shall be deducted 
from any increment value of the land for the purposes of the 
collection of increment value duty, and from the site value of the 
land for the purposes of the collection of undeveloped land duty, 
and from the value of the benefit accruing to the lessor for the 
purposes of reversion duty, and in the case of increment value 
duty the duty on the amount deducted shall be deemed to have 
been paid. 

37. (i) Special provision for land held for charitable purposes^ 
etc, — No reversion duty or undeveloped land duty under this 

19 
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Part of this Act shall be charged in respect of land or#any interest 
in land held by or on behalf of any governing body constituted for 
charitable purposes while the land is occupied and used by such a 
body for the purposes of that body, and increment value duty 
shall not be collected on any periodical occasion in respect of the 
fee simple of or any interest in any land held for the purposes of 
such a body, whether it is occupied or used by that body or not, 
without prejudice, however, to the collection of the duty on any 
other occasion. 

The expression '‘governing body constituted for charitable 
purposes ” includes any person or body of persons who have the 
right of holding, or any power of government of, or management 
over, any property appropriated for charitable purposes (including 
property appropriated for the purpose of any of the naval or 
military forces of the Crown), and includes any corporation sole 
and all universities, colleges, schools, and other institutions for the 
promotion of literature, science, or art. 

(2) This section shall apply to the fee simple of, or any interest 
in, any land held by a registered society or by a company within 
the meaning of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, or any 
body of persons incorporated by special Act, if that company or 
body are by their memorandum or Act precluded from dividing 
any profit amongst their members, as if the purposes of the society, 
company, or body of persons were charitable purposes. 

In this provision the expression ‘'registered society’’ means 
any society or body of persons who are registered, or whose rules 
are certified or registered, by a registrar of friendly societies in 
pursuance of any Act of Parliament, and who by their rules make 
provision for the benefits set out in section eight, sub-section one, 
of the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, and where the contract between 
the society and the member is of a permanent character. 

38. (t) Special provision for statutory companies . — Neither 
increment value duty, reversion duty, nor undeveloped land duty 
shall be charged in respect of any land whilst it is held by a statu- 
tory company for the purposes of their undertaking, and cannot be 
appropriated by the company except to those purposes ; but nothing 
in this provision shall prevent the collection of increment value 
duty when any such land is sold or ceases to be so held. 

This provision shall not be construed so as to exclude from the 
benefit thereof land held by a statutory company which is intended 
to be ultimately appropriated for the purpose of works forming or 
to form part of the company’s undertaking, but, pending the 
carrying out of those works, is used for other purposes. 

(2) The Commissioners shall not require a statutory company 
to make any returns with respect to any such land for the purpose 
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of the provisions of this Part of this Act as to valuation other than 
as to the actual cost to the company of the land, and that cost 
shall, for the purposes of this Part of this Act, be substituted for 
the original site value of the land. 

(3) For the purposes of the Lands Clauses Acts, as incorporated 
with any special Act, the amount (if any) payable by the transferrer 
as increment value duty shall not be treated as part of the costs 
or expenses of a conveyance of land, and shall not be taken into 
account in assessing the compensation to be paid to the transferrer. 

(4) For the purposes of this section the expression “ statutory 
company ’’ means any railway company, canal company, dock 
company, water company, or other company who are for the time 
being authorised under any special Act to construct, work, or 
carry on any railway, canal, dock, water, or other public under- 
taking, and includes any person or body of persons so authorised ; 
and the expression ‘‘ special Act ” includes any Provisional Order 
or order having the force of an Act of Parliament. 

39. (i) Potver to charge duty on land in certain cases . — Where 
the fee simple of any land or any interest in land, in respect of 
which increment value duty or reversion duty is charged, is 
settled land within the meaning of the Settled Land Act, 1882, 
or is vested in a trustee, and the tenant for life, or persons 
having the powers of a tenant of life, or the trustee, is the person 
who is liable to pay any sums on account of either of these 
duties, he shall be entitled to charge by deed upon the land or 
interest in land any amount paid by him, or which he may then 
be or may thereafter become liable to pay, in respect of either 
of these duties, and the amount of any expenditure which he may 
have reasonably incurred in connection with the valuation, and 
the benefit of any such charge, may be transferred in like manner 
as a mortgage. 

(2) In the case of settled land a deed executed for the purposes 
of this section shall not take effect until notice thereof has been 
given to the trustees of the settlement for the purposes of the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. 

(3) Secs. 59, 60, and 62 of the Settled Land Act, 1882 
(which relate to the exercise of powers on behalf of infants and 
lunatics), shall apply to the exercise of the power under this 
section in the same manner as they apply to the exercise of the 
powers of a tenant for life under that Act. 

(4) Where the fee simple of any land, or any interest in land 
in respect of which increment value duty or reversion duty is 
charged, is vested in a mortgagee who is liable to pay any sum 
on account of either of those duties, he shall be entitled to add 
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to his security the sum for which he is so liable, in^iluding any 
costs or expenses properly incurred by him in respect of the 
payment of the duty. 

(5) In Scotland, where any person having a limited interest in 
the land or interest in land in respect of which any duty under 
this Part of this Act is charged, is the person who is liable to 
pay any sums on account of the duty, he shall be entitled to 
charge such land or such interest in land by means of a bond and 
disposition or bond and assignation in security in his own favour 
which he is hereby authorised to grant. 

40. Application of Part L to copyholds . — The following pro- 
visions shall have effect with respect to the application of this 
Fart of this Act to copyholds, including customary freeholds : — 

(1) In the case of copyholds of inheritance, and copyholds 

held for a life or lives, or for years where the tenant 
has a right of renewal, and customary freeholds — 

{a) The total and site values of the land shall 
be ascertained as if the land were freehold land, 
subject to a deduction of such an amount as is 
proved to the Commissioners to be equal to the 
amount which it would cost to enfranchise the 
land ; 

ib) References to the fee simple of land shall 
be treated as references to the whole copyhold or 
customary interest or estate ; 

if) In the definition of “ owner,’’ a reference to 
the person entitled to the rents and profits of the 
land as tenant by copy of court roll or customary 
tenure shall be substituted for the reference to the 
person entitled to the rents and profits of the land 
in virtue of an estate of freehold : 

(2) In the case of copyhold land held for a life or lives, or 

for years where the tenant has not a right of renewal, 
this Part of this Act shall have effect as if the land 
were freehold land and the copyhold interest were a' 
leasehold interest 

Definitions* In this Part of this Act, unless the context 
otherwise requires — 

The expression land ” does not include any incorporeal 
hereditament issuing or granted out of the land ; 

The expression ‘‘rent-charge” means tithe or tithe rent- 
charge, or other periodical payment or rendering in lieu 
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o 5 or in the nature of tithe, or any fee farm rent, rent 
seek, quit-rent, chief-rent, rent of assize, or any other 
perpetual rent or annuity granted out of land ; 

The expression ‘‘rent” has the same meaning as in the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881, and does not 
include a rent- charge ; 

The expression “lease” includes an under-lease and an 
agreement for a lease or under-lease, but does not 
include a term of years created solely for the purpose of 
securing money until the term becomes vested in some 
person free from any equity of redemption ; 

The term of a lease shall, where the lease contains an obliga- 
tion to renew the lease, be deemed to be the period 
for which the lease may be renewed, and, in the case of 
a lease for life or lives, shall be deemed to be a number 
of years equal to the mean expectation of life of the 
person for whose life the lease is granted, or, in the case 
of a lease granted for lives, of the youngest of the persons 
for whose lives the lease is granted, and a lease renewed 
in pursuance of such an obligation shall not on its 
renewal be deemed to be determined; 

The expression “interest” in relation to land includes any 
undivided share in a fee simple in possession and 
includes a reversion expectant on the determination of a 
lease, but does not include any other interest in 
expectancy or an incumbrance as defined by this Act 
or any fixed charge as defined by this Act or any purely 
incorporeal hereditament or any leasehold interest under 
a lease for a term of years not exceeding fourteen years 
or any tenancy which is, or is deemed to be, subject to 
statutory conditions under the Land Law (Ireland) 
Acts ; 

The expression “incumbrance” includes a mortgage in fee 
or for a less estate, and a trust for securing money, and 
a lien, and a charge of a portion, annuity, or any capital 
or annual sum, but does not include a fixed charge as 
defined by this Act ; 

The expression “fixed charge” means any rent-charge as 
defined by this Act, and any burden or charge (other 
than rates or taxes) arising by operation of law or 
imposed by any Act of Parliament, or imposed in pursu- 
ance of the exercise of any powers or the performance 
of any duties under any such Act, otherwise than by a 
person interested in the land or in consideration of any 
advance to any person interested in the land ; 
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The expression “fee simple” means the fee simpl^^ in posses 
sion not subject to any lease, but does not include an 
undivided share in a fee simple in possession ; 

The expression “ owner ” means the person entitled in pos- 
session to the rents and profits of the land in virtue 
of any estate of freehold, except that where land is let 
on lease for a term of which more than fifty years are 
unexpired, the lessee under the lease, or if there are two 
or more such leases the lessee under the last created 
under-lease, shall be deemed to be the owner instead of 
the person entitled to the rents and profits as aforesaid ; 

The expressions “ lessor ” and “ lessee ” include an under- 
lessor and under-lessee; and the expression “lessor” 
includes the person for the time being entitled to the 
reversion, whether freehold or leasehold, expectant on 
the determination of the lease; and the expression 
“lessee” includes executors, administrators, and assigns 
of the lessee ; 

The expression “transferrer” and “lessor” do not include 
any persons who join in the execution of the instrument 
by which the transfer or lease is effected, or agreed to 
be effected, for the purpose only of conveying any 
estate vested in them as trustees or incumbrancers, or 
of acknowledging the receipt of the consideration money, 
or of giving consent, and sections fifty-nine, sixty, and 
sixty-two of the Settled Land Act, 1882 (which relate to 
the exercise of powers on behalf of infants and lunatics), 
shall apply to the exercise of the powers of an owner 
under this Part of this Act in the same manner as they 
apply to the exercise of the powers of a tenant for life 
under that Act ; 

The expression “ agriculture ” includes the use of land as 
meadow or pasture land or orchard or osier or wood- 
land, or for market gardens, nursery grounds, or allot- 
ments, and the expression “ agricultural land ” shall be 
construed accordingly. 

42. Application of Part I. to Scotland. — In the application of 
this Part of this Act to Scotland, unless the context otherwise 
requires, — 

(i) The expression “land” does not include teinds, titles or 
offices of honour, or any servitude, superiority, casualty, 
feu duty, or ground annual or any incorporeal heritable 
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The compression “ rent *’ * includes yearly or other rent, toll, 
duty, royalty, or other reservation by the acre, the ton,, 
or otherwise ; and, for the purpose of section thirty-one 
of this Act, includes feu duty and ground annual ; 

The expression “rent-charge^’ includes feu duty and ground 
annual 

The expression “interest” in relation to land includes the 
landlord’s right of reversion to the subjects let on the 
determination of the lease, but does not include teinds, 
servitudes, superiorities, any interest in expectancy, 
whether vested or not, heritable securities, bonds of 
provision, jointures, annuities, or other capital or annual 
sums, or other debts secured upon heritage, or any 
sporting right, or any lease thereof ; 

The expression “owner” means the bar of the land, except 
that where land is let on lease for a term of which more 
than fifty years are unexpired, the tenant under the 
lease shall be deemed to be the owner, and includes an 
institute or heir of entail in possession ; 

The expression “freeholder” includes “ fiar,” “life-renter of 
land settled within the meaning of the Finance Act, 
1894,” and “institute or heir of entail in possession,” 
and the expression “freehold” shall be construed 
accordingly ; 

The expression “incumbrance” includes any heritable 
security, or other debt or payment secured upon heritage, 
and the expression “incumbrancer” shall be construed 
accordingly ; 

^ Servitudes ” shall be substitute for “ easements,” and sliall 
be deemed to include public rights ; 

‘ Local Government Board for Scotland ” shall be substituted 
for “ Local Government Board ” ; 

The expression “ borough or urban district ” means a royal, 
parliamentary, or police burgh ; 

A reference to an appeal to quarter sessions shall not apply ; 

‘Court of Session” shall be substituted for “High Court”; 
Provided that, for the purposes of appeals from the 
decisions of referees, the judges of the Court of Session 
named for the purpose of hearing appeals under the 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Acts shall be substituted 
for the High Court, subject to such regulations as may 
be prescribed by Act of Sederunt, and the appeal from 
guch judges shall be to the Hoqse of Lords, and in 
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sub-sections (2), (3), and (4) of section ten ofi^the Finance 
Act, 1894, as applied with reference to any such appeal, 
the said judges shall be substituted for the High Court. 
“ Sheriff Court ” shall be substituted for County Court,” 
and there shall be an appeal from the Sheriff Court to the 
said judges, whose decision in such case shall be final. ‘ 

(2) Any order of a referee as to expenses shall be enforceable as 

a recorded decree arbitral. 

(3) Sub-section (2) of section two of this Act shall be construed 

as if after paragraph {d) thereof the following paragraph 
were added (that is to say) : — 

(e) where the occasion is the grant of any feu of the 
land or the creation of any ground annual thereon 
the value of the fee simple of the land calculated on 
the basis of the value of the consideration for such 
grant or creation, by way of feu duty, ground annual, 
or otherwise. 

Where increment value duty falls to be collected on a feu 
contract or feu charter or a contract of ground annual, 
it shall be paid by the person by whom or on whose 
behalf the feu is granted or the ground annual is created, 
and, for the purposes of this Part of this Act, that person 
shall be deemed to be the transferrer or the transferrer 
on sale and the contract or charter to be the instrument, 
and the expressions “ transfer ” and “transfer on sale” 
shall be construed accordingly. 

The expressions “lessor” and “lessee” include a sub-lessor 
and sub-lessee and the heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns of a lessor and lessee respectively. 

(4) Where arrangements are made under section four of this 

Act for dispensing with the presentation of any in- 
strument or particulars thereof, it shall be the duty of 
the keeper of the general register of sasines, and of the 
respective keepers of burgh or other local registers, to 
furnish to the Commissioners particulars of instruments 
presented for registration or registered in their re- 
spective registers as may be prescribed by regulations 
of the Commissioners, and in such case the provisions 
of sub-section (3) of section four shall not apply. 
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REVENUE ACT, 1911 

[i Geo. 5. Ch. 2] 

{So far as U relates to Latid Values) 

ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS 


Part I. — Duties on Land Values 

Section 

1. Avoidance of contracts for payment of increment value duty 

by transferee or lessee. 

2. Amendment of sec. 2 (3) of the principal Act. 

3. Explanation and amendment of law as to reversion duty. 

4. Amendment of sec. 16 (2) (d) of the principal Act 

5. Amendment of sec. 26 (r) of the principal Act. 

6. Saving in respect of the payment of increment value duty 

by certain statutory companies. 

7. Right of Commissioners of Inland Revenue to appeal against 

decision of referee. 

Part I. -DUTIES ON LAND VALUES 

1. Avoida 7 ice of co 7 itracis fo 7 - pay inent of mcre 7 ne 7 ii 'imhte duty 
by transferee or lessee . — Any contract made after the passing of this 
Act between a transferrer and transferee or a lessor and lessee for 
the payment by the transferee or lessee, as the case may be, of 
increment value duty, or any expenses incurred in connection 
with the payment or assessment of the duty, or for the repayment 
or reimbursement by the transferee or lessee to the transferrer or 
lessor in any manner of any payments made by the transferrer or 
lessor in respect of that duty or any such expenses, shall be void. 

2. Amend 77 ie 72 t of sec. 2 (3) of the principal Act. — Sub-sec, (3) 
of sec. 2 of the principal Act (which relates to the definition 
of increment value) shall apply to the case of any transfer on sale 
of the fee simple of the land or of any interest in the land which 
took place twenty years or more before the thirtieth day of April 
nineteen hundred and nine, and which was a transfer to the 
person who is the owner of the land or any interest in the land at 
the time when an application is made under that provision, as it 
applies to the case of a transfer on sale which took place within 
twenty years before the thirtieth day of April, nineteen hundred 
and nine. 

In the case where the original site value has been finally 
fettled before the passing of this Act, an application may be 
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made, notwithstanding anything m sub-sec. (3) of se.c. 2 of the 
principal Act, under that sub-section, for the purpose of giving 
effect to this provision within three months after the date of the 
passing of this Act, and the Commissioners shall, in such a case, 
alter the original site value as finally settled in such manner (if 
any) as may be necessary to give effect to the amendment made by 
this provision, and, in cases where any amount has been paid on 
account of duty, the Commissioners shall make such repayment 
as may be necessary to adjust the amount paid to any alteration 
of value made in pursuance of this provision. 

3. Explanation a^id amendment of law as to ?'eve?‘S20?i diify, — 

(i) It is hereby declared that in relation to a lease which has 
determined the person in whom the lessor’s interest was vested 
immediately before the expiration of the term for which the lease 
was granted, or, if the lease has determined before that time, 
immediately before the transaction or event in consequence of 
which the lease has determined, is the lessor for the purpose 
of sec. 15 of the Finance (igog-igio) Act, igio (in this Act 
referred to as the principal Act), and is the person to whom any 
benefit accrues from or by reason of the determination of the 
lease for the puipose of the other provisions of that Act relating 
to reversion duty. 

(2) Where, whether before or after the passing of this Act, 
a lease of any land determines on the vesting of the lessor’s 
interest and the lessee’s interest in the same person before the 
expiration of the term for which the lease was granted, the 
amount of the reversion duty (if any) payable shall not be the full 
duty, but such an amount as would, with compound interest at 
the rate of four per centum per annum for the residue of the term 
for which the lease was granted, produce the amount of the full 
duty. 

For the purposes of this provision the full duty means the 
duty (if any) which would have become payable if the lease had 
not determined until the expiration of the term for which it was 
granted, and, if the total value of the land were at that time the 
same, as it is when the lease actually determines. 

(3) No reversion duty shall be charged on the determination 
of any lease of land where the lease is determined in pursuance of 
an agreement between the lessor and the lessee for the acquisition 
by the lessee of the lessor’s interest, if at the time of the deter- 
mination of the lease — 

(ci) The lease has at least fifty years of its term to run ; and 
if) The total value of the land does, not exceed five hundred 
pounds. 
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(4) Wherti a lease of any land held upon trust for any body of 
persons is determined before the expiration of the term of the 
lease by the surrender thereof to the lessor upon the terms that he 
shall grant to those persons severally leases of various plots of land 
representing in the aggregate the whole of the land comprised in 
the original lease, for a term in each case equal to the unexpired 
term of the residue of the original lease, and at rents amounting 
in the aggregate to but not exceeding the rent reserved by the 
original lease, no reversion duty shall be payable on the deter- 
mination of the lease : 

Provided that the lessor shall, in any case to which this 
provision applies, deliver an account under sec. 15 of the principal 
Act in the same manner as if reversion duty were payable on the 
determination of the lease. 

(5) Sub-sec. (3) of sec. 14 of the principal Act shall cease to 
have effect and shall be deemed never to have had effect. 

4. Ame7id7ne7it of sec, 16 (2) {b) of the principal Act . — Twenty 
years shall be substituted for ten years as the limit of time for 
taking expenditure into account for the purposes of paragraph 
(11) of sub-sec. (2) of sec. 16 of the principal Act. 

5. Amendumit of sec. 26 (i) the prmcipal Act. — Notwith- 
standing anything in sub-sec. (i) of sec. 26 of the principal Act, 
the Commissioners may, on the request of the owner of any 
pieces of land which are contiguous, and which do not in the 
aggregate exceed 100 acres in extent, value those pieces of 
land together for the purposes of that Act, although those pieces 
of land are under separate occupation, if they are satisfied that 
in the special circumstances of the case it is equitable to do so ; 
and any such valuation may be made under this provision, 
although any of the pieces of land have been valued before the 
passing of this Act, if the request for the valuation under this 
provision is made by the owner of the land within three months 
after the passing of this Act, and in that case any valuation 
previously made shall be of no effect. 

6. Saving in respect of the payinent of incre^iient value diity by 
certain statutory co7npanies . — Notwithstanding anything contained 
in the principal Act, where under the provisions of any lease or 
agreement any statutory company are required to pay over any 
part of the increment value of any land to His Majesty, or to any 
person on behalf of His Majesty, or any Department of Govern- 
ment, that part of the increment value shall, for the purposes of 
the provisions of the said Act as to the collection of increment 
value duty, be treated as increment value arising in respect of 
l^nd held by His Majesty. 
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FINANCE ACT, 1912 

[2 & 3 Geo. 5. Ch. 8.] 

(So far as it relates to Latid Values') 

ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS 


Part III— Inland Revenue 
(Miscellaneous) 

10. Amendment of sec. 2 (3) of 10 Edw. 7, c. 8. 

11. Allowance of rates paid by the proprietor in estimating 

rental value for purposes of mineral rights duty. 

10. Amendment of sec. 2 (3) of 10 Edw. 7, c. 8. — Sub-sec. (3) 
of sec. 2 of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, shall apply to the 
case of any transfer on sale of the fee simple of the land or of 
any interest in the land which took place between the twenty- 
ninth day of April nineteen hundred and nine and the date of 
the commencement of that xAct, or took place after the commence- 
ment of that Act in pursuance of any contract made before the 
commencement of that Act, as it applies to the case of a 
transfer on sale which took place within twenty years before the 
thirtieth day of April nineteen hundred and nine. 

In the cases where the original site value has been finally 
settled before the passing of this Act an application may be 
made, notwithstanding anything in sub-sec. (3) of the said section, 
under that sub-section for the purpose of giving effect to this 
provision within three months after the passing of this Act, and 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue shall in such a case alter 
the original site value as finally settled, in such manner (if any) 
as may be necessary to give effect to the amendment made by 
this section, and in cases where any amount has been paid on 
account of duty the Commissioners shall make such repayment 
as may be necessary to adjust the amount paid to any alteration 
of value made in pursuance of this provision. 

II. Allowance of rates paid by tide proprietor in estimating 
rental value for purposes of mineral rights duty. — (i) The 
amount of rent taken to be the rental value under secs. 20 and 
21 of the Finance *(1909-10) Act, 1910, of a right to work 
minerals (where the right is the subject of a mining lease), or 
of a mineral wayleave shall, in cases where the lessor is liable 
under any Act to pay any sum on account of rates, be the sum 
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which would be payable as rent if the lessee were liable instead 
of the lessor. 

(2) Where, for the purpose of ascertaining the rental value 
of minerals which are being worked by the proprietor, it is 
necessary for the Commissioners to determine the sum which 
would have been received as rent by the proprietor if the right 
to work the minerals had been leased to a working lessee, that 
rent shall be determined on the basis of the lessee paying all 
rates in respect of the minerals, notwithstanding that the case 
may be one in which the proprietor would have been liable to 
pay the rates or some part thereof. 
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STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 1910 
No. 

L.22 

Land Values Duties 

Generally 

The Land Values (Reference) Rules, 1910, dated July 25, 

1910, made by the Reference Committee for England 

UNDER SECTION 33 OF THE FINANCE (1909-I0) ACT, I910 

(10 Edw. 7, c. 8) 

In pursuance of sec. 33 of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, 
the Reference Committee for England constituted under that 
section hereby make the following Rules : — 

1. Short title. — These rules may be cited as the Land Values 
(Referee) Rules, 1910. 

2. Interpretation. — (i) In these rules, unless the context 
otherwise requires — 

“The Act” means the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. 

“The Commissioners” means the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 

(2) The Interpretation Act, 1889, applies for the purpose of 
the interpretation of these rules as it applies for the purpose of 
the interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 

3. Notice of appeal. — (i) An appeal to a referee under the 
Act may be made by sending to the Reference Committee and 
to the Commissioners, within the time prescribed by these rules, 
a written notice of appeal showing the matter to which the 
appeal relates and giving particulars of the grounds of the appeal. 

(2) The notice of appeal shall be in the form set out in the 
Schedule to these rules, or in a form to the like effect. 

(3) The Commissioners shall cause printed forms of notice 
of appeal to be furnished gratis to any person who desires to 
appeal and applies for a form either to them or to a district 
valuer, or to any other person authorised by the Commissioners 
to furnish the forms. 

4. Time for notice of appeal. — The following provisions shall 
have effect as respects the time of giving notice of appeal : — 
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(1) In the case of an appeal against tota^ value or site 
value on a provisional valuation — 

(a) A notice of appeal shall not be treated as an 
effective notice of appeal if given sooner than thirty 
days after notice of objection to the provisional 
valuation has been given by the appellant ; 

{b) After the expiration of that time notice of 
appeal may be given at any time unless notice is 
given by the Commissioners to the objector that 
they do not propose to amend their provisional 
valuation, or do not propose to make any further 
amendment in their provisional valuation to meet 
his objection, and in that case notice of appeal must 
be given within thirty days after notice is so given 
by the Commissioners. 

(2) In the case of an appeal against any assessment of 

duty, or against any refusal of the Commissioners 
to make any allowance or to make the allowance 
claimed, or against any apportionment, or against 
the determination of any other matter by the Com- 
missioners, notice of appeal must be given within 
thirty days after the Commissioners have given notice 
to the appellant of their assessment, refusal, appor- 
tionment, or determination, as the case may be. 

5. Extension of time for giving notice by appellant. — (i) The 
Reference Committee may, on the application of any person 
desiring to appeal, extend the time for appeal prescribed by 
the foregoing rule, as they, in their absolute discretion, think 
fit, and may so extend the time although the application is not 
made until after the expiration of the time prescribed. 

(2) Any application for the extension of the time for appeal 
must be made in writing to the Reference Committee, and must 
state the grounds of the application, and a copy of the applica- 
tion must be sent to the Commissioners by the applicant. 

(3) The Reference Committee shall give the Commissioners 
reasonable opportunity for laying before them in writing any 
objections which the Commissioners may have to any such 
application for an extension of time, and shall consider any such 
objections. 

6. Selection of referee . — The referee to whom an appeal is 
to be referred shall be selected by the Reference Committee, 
and the Reference Committee shall, as soon as they have selected 
the referee, inform the Commissioners and the appellant of the 
name and the address of the referee selected. 
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7. Consider atio?i of appeal by referee, — (i) The referee selected 
shall, as soon as may be, proceed with the determination of the 
appeal, and arrange with the Commissioners and the appellant 
the time and place for consultation with the Commissioners and 
the appellant with respect thereto. 

(2) The Reference Committee shall furnish the referee with 
a copy of the notice of appeal, and the Commissioners and the 
appellant shall furnish to the referee on his request any docu- 
ment or other information which it is in their or his power to 
furnish, and which the referee may require for the purpose of 
the determination of the appeal. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of the Act and of these rules, 
the proceedings on the consideration of an appeal shall be such 
as the referee, subject to any special directions of the Reference 
Committee, may in his discretion direct. 

(4) In this rule any reference to the Commissioners or to 
the appellant includes a reference to any person nominated by 
the Commissioners or the appellant respectively under sub-sec. (3) 
of sec. 33 of the Act. 

8. Appellant limited to grounds of appeal. — The appellant shall 
not, on the consideration of his appeal, be allowed to rely upon 
any grounds of appeal not specifically set out in his notice of 
appeal, but the referee may, if he thinks it just under the circum- 
stances, allow the notice of appeal to be amended at any time, 

9. Decision of referee, — The decision of the referee shall be 
in the form contained in the Schedule to these rules, or in a form 
to the like effect, and the referee shall cause copies of his decision 
to be furnished to the Reference Committee, the Commissioners, 
ahd the appellant. 

10. Power to select another referee. — The Reference Committee 
may, in the case of the death or incapacity of the referee originally 
selected, or if it is shown to the Committee that it is expedient 
so to do, in any other case, at any time before the decision of an 
appeal by a referee, revoke the reference of the appeal to the 
selected referee, and select another referee for the purpose of 
determining the appeal. 

11. Appearance of third parties. — (i) On the consideration of 
any appeal, the referee shall on the application of any person who 
appears to the referee to be interested in the land in respect of 
which the appeal is made, or to be otherwise interested in the 
matter of the appeal, give him an opportunity of putting his case 
before the referee in writing, and if necessary, of taking part in 
any consultation with reference to the appeal. 


20 
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(2) The Commissioners, when they receive notice of any 
appeal against total or site value on a provisional valuation, shall 
give notice of the appeal to any person from whom a return has 
been required for the purpose of the valuation, and to any person 
who has applied to the Commissioners for a copy of the provisional 
valuation of the land under sub-sec. (5) of sec. 27 of the Act. 

12. Alteration of valuations^ etc>^ by Coifwiissioners, — The 
Commissioners shall as soon as may be on receiving notice of the 
decision of the referee on any appeal make such alterations in 
the particulars of any valuations, apportionments, reapportionments, 
assessments, or other documents as may be necessary to carry out 
the decision of the referee. 

13. Provision as to sending of notices. — Any notice or other 
document required or authorised to be sent to any person for the 
purpose of these rules shall be deemed to be duly sent if sent by 
post addressed to that person at his ordinary address, and the 
ordinary address of tlie Reference Committee shall for this 
purpose be deemed to be the office of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

14. Informalities not necessarily to invalidate proceedmgs. — Any 
failure on the part of any authority or any person to comply with 
the provisions of these rules shall not render the proceedings 
on a reference to a referee, or anything done in pursuance thereof, 
invalid, unless the referee so direct. 
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Schedule 

I. — Forms of Notice of Appeal 

A 

FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910, s. 33 

Notice of Appeal to Referee against Total or Site Value on 
A Provisional Valuation 

To the Reference Committee. 

[(9r, To the Commissioners of Inland Revenue.] 

I hereby give notice that I intend to appeal against^ the total value and site value 
fixed on the annexed provisional valuation, on the ground Ihat^ the items numbered 
in the annexed provisional valuation are excessive, and that the items 
numbered in the annexed provisional valuation are insufficient. 

-Signed 

Address 

Dated 

PROVISIONAL VALUATION 

County Parish No. of hereditament 

I. Gross Value I 


Deductions from Gross Value 


(a) To arrive at Full Site 
Value 

(3) To arrive at Total Value 

2 

Difference be« 
tween Gross 

ValueandValue 
of the Fee 
Simple of the 
Land divested 
of Buildings, 
Trees, etc. 


3 

4 

Fee Farm Rent, Rent Seek, Quit \ 
Rent, Chief Rent, or Rent of 1 
Assize 1 

1 bD 


Other Perpetual Rent or Annuity ... I ^ 


5 

Tithe or Tithe Rent-Charge ... j 


6 

Burden or fcharge arising by opera- 
tion of Law or imposed by Act of j ^ 
Parliament ... ... ... ... 7 


7 

If'Copyhold, Cost of Enfranchisement ... 


8 

9 

Public Rights of Way or User 


Rights of Common 


10 

Easements 


II 

Restrictions under Covenantor Agreement 


Total Deductions ... 

Total Deductions 


P'ULL Site Value... 


Total Value 



^ If the appeal is against total value only or site value only, or if the ground ot 
appeal is that certain items are excessive only or are insufficient only, the unnecessary 
words will be deleted. 

^ If ah agent, the name of and address of the principal on whose behalf he acts 
must be stated. 
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Deductions from Total Value to arrive at AssessabEe Site Value 


12. Deductions from Gross Value to arrive at Full Site Value 
(as above) 


13. Works executed 


14. Capital expenditure 


15. Appropriation of Land for streets, roads, open spaces, etc. ... 


16. Redemption of Land Tax or Fixed Charge ... 


1 7. Enfranchisement of Copyholds 


1 8. Release of Restrictive Covenants 


19. Goodwill or personal elements 


20. Cost of clearing Site 


Total Deductions 


Assessable Site Value 



Special Form for Minerals treated as a separate parcel of land 


I. Total Value 


Less — 

2. Deductions on account of works executed or expenditure of 
a capital nature incurred 


Capital Value 



B 

FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910 

Notice of Appeal to Referee in respect of any matter other 
THAN Total or Site Value on a Provisional Valuation 

County Parish No. of hereditament 

To the Reference Committee. 

[Or, To the Commissioners of Inland Revenue.] 

I hereby give notice of my intention to appeal against ^ 

The particulars of my grounds of appeal are as follows ; — 

^Signed... 

Address 

Dated 

^ Here insert the matter appealed against, e.g., The assessment of duty 

under Part I. of the Finance Act,’* “The refusal of the Commissioners to make an 
allowance in respect of,” etc., etc., or “The determination by the Commissioners in 
respect of the following matter, namely ” — 

^ If an agent, the name and address of the principal on whose bohaff he acts must 
be stated. 
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"'ll. — F orm of Decision of Referee 

FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910 

Decision of Referee on Appeal 

The decision on the appeal in respect of which the annexed notice of appeal has 
been given is as follows : — ^ 

Signed 

Referee. 

Dated 

Pursuant to the powers contained in section 33 of the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, we have made the above rules and 
forms. 

Alverstone, C.J. 

Herbert H. Cozens- Hardv, hI.R. 
Leslie R. Vigers. 

25 July 1910. 

Approved by the Treasury, 

John W. Gulland. 
Wedgwood Benn. 


^ If the notice of appeal is in Form A, the decision should be stated by reference 
to the items complained of in the particulars of the grounds of appeal. Any variations 
in those items, with the consequential alterations of the totals, should be stated. 

If the notice of appeal is in Form B, the decision should follow as far as possible 
the form of the notice of appeal. 
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STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 1910 
No, 712 

Land Values Duties 

Increment Value Duty 

Rules made by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
UNDER Section 3, Sub-sections (2) and (3), of the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910 (10 Edw. 7, c. 8). 

For the purposes of these rules— - 

(1) The expression ‘‘proper proportion” means the ratio of 

the present value of an annuity for the term of the 
interest under review to the present value of the same 
annuity in perpetuity : 

(2) The expression “term of the interest” means — 

(a) where the interest is an interest in possession, 
a term equal to the residue of the interest for the 
time being outstanding : 

(d) where the interest is a reversion expectant on 
the determination of a lease, a term equal to the term 
of the reversion deferred for the period of the out- 
standing term of the lease. 

(3) Where the term of an interest is a term dependent on 

life, the term shall be taken to be a term equal to the 
mean expectation of life of the person on whose life 
the interest is dependent or, where the interest is 
dependent on more than one life, of the youngest of 
the persons on whose life it is dependent. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the mean expecta- 
tion of life, the mortality tables, based on the 
Northampton experience, shall be adopted : 

(4) The calculations for the purpose of ascertaining the 

proper proportion shall be based on the 4 per cent, 
tables for the purchase of leases, estates, or annuities : 

(5) The expressions “duty to be collected” and “duty 

paid” mean the duty which, for the purposes of 
future calculations, is to be deemed to have been 
paid ; 

(6) A lease for a term of which 99 or more years remain 

unexpired shall be treated as a fee simple, and a 
reversion expectant on the determination of such a 
lease shall not be treated as an interest in land : 
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(7) Wh^re^ the land is a copyhold of inheritance, or a copy- 
hold held for a life or lives or for years where the 
tenant has a right of renewal, or a customary freehold, 
references in these rules to the fee simple of the land 
shall be treated as references to the whole copyhold 
or customary interest or estate, and in the case of 
copyhold land held for a life or lives or for years, 
where the tenant has not a right of renewal, these 
rules shall have effect as if the land were freehold land 
and the copyhold interest were a leasehold interest. 

2. — (i) The amount of increment value duty unsatisfied on 
the occasion of the transfer on sale or passing on death .of the 
fee simple of any land, or on the occasion of the grant of any fee 
of any land, or the creation of any ground annual thereon, or on 
any periodical occasion in the case of the fee simple of any land 
held by a body corporate or unincorporate, shall be one-fifth of 
the increment value of the land after deducting from that one- 
fifth the amount of increment value duty which may have been 
paid on any previous occasion. 

(2) The amount of increment value duty to be collected on 
any such occasion shall be the whole of the amount of the duty 
which is unsatisfied. 

3. — (i) The amount of increment value duty unsatisfied on 
the occasion of the grant of a lease or transfer on sale or passing 
on death of any interest in land, or on any periodical occasion 
in the case of an interest in land held by a body corporate or 
unincorporate, shall be one-fifth of the increment value of the 
land after deducting from that one-fifth one-fifth of the increment 
value on the last occasion (if any) on which duty was paid 
in respect of the interest under review. 

(2) The duty to be collected on any such occasion shall be 
the proper proportion at the date of the occasion of the duty 
unsatisfied : 

Provided that — 

(a) where duty has been paid on the creation of an inferior 
interest created out of the interest under review, and 
duty has not subsequently been paid in respect of 
that interest, and the proper proportion on the occasion 
under review exceeds the proper proportion imme- 
diately after the creation of the inferior interest, the 
duty to be collected shall be reduced by a proportion 
— equal to such excess — of the increment value duty 
determined to have been unsatisfied on the creation 
of the inferior interest ; 
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(i?) where the amount of duty to be collected on occasion 
in accordance with this rule is such that if paid the 
total amount of duty paid in respect of any interest 
(including all interests created thereout whether still 
subsisting or not) would exceed the duty which would 
have been payable on the creation of the interest had 
the site value of the land on that occasion been the 
highest site value revealed on any occasion since the 
creation of the interest, the amount to be collected 
shall be reduced by the amount of such excess, and 
for the purpose of this proviso any interest or interests 
which existed on the thirtieth day of April nineteen 
hundred and nine shall be deemed to have been 
created, or to have been successively created, immedi- 
ately after that date ; 

{c) where the amount of duty to be collected in accordance 
with this rule on any occasion when the interest under 
review is a freehold reversion is such that, if paid, 
the total amount of duty paid in respect of all interests, 
whether still subsisting or not, would exceed the duty 
which would have been payable had the fee simple of 
the land been transferred on sale at the time when 
the site value of the land was the highest site value 
revealed on any occasion since the thirtieth day of 
April nineteen hundred and nine, the amount to be 
collected shall be reduced by the amount of such 
excess. 

(3) Any duty paid on the creation of an interest shall, for 
the purpose of this rule, be deemed to have been paid in respect 
of the interest so created, and not in respect of the interest out 
of which it was created. 
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Forms Issued by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue under the Land Valuation 
Clauses of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. 

Form i. — Land 

DUTIES ON LAND VALUES 
Notice to Make Returns 

Inland Revenue, 

To Somerset House, 

London, W.C,, 

1910. 

Sir, 

With reference to the provisions of the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, and by the directions of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, I hereby require you to make returns in the form pro- 
vided, in respect of so much of your land as is situate within the 

parish or place of 

and to deliver 

such returns, duly signed by you, within thirty-five days from 
this date, to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue at the above 
address or to the appointed officer 

A franked envelope is enclosed in which the returns may be 
sent to the officer, post free. 

I am to point out that the expression ^Aand” includes all 
buildings and other structures thereon, and all minerals on, in, or 
under the surface of the land. 

The necessary particulars are to be furnished separately as 
respects each piece of the land which is under separate occupa- 
tion, and, for the purposes of valuation, minerals are to be treated 
as a separate parcel of land. 

You may, if you think fit, furnish your estimate of the total 
value and the site value of the land. If you desire to do so, the 
values declared are to be estimated as on 30th April 1909, they 
are to be declared separately as respects each piece of land which 
is under separate occupation, and may be declared separately, if 
you think fit, as respects any part of any land which is under 
separate occupation. 

If you require a further supply of forms for the purpose of 
making returns, please inform the officer at once of the number 
required. 

You are particularly requested to read carefully the accom- 
panying instructions before making your returns. 
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It may be found necessary that the boundaries oUthe land to 
which each return relates should be precisely indicated on the 
Ordnance Survey Maps of the district. In that event a map or 
maps will be subsequently sent to you for insertion of the 
required particulars relating to your land. 

Any owner of land, or person receiving rent in respect of land, 
who is required to make a return and fails to do so within the 
time specified in this notice, is liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding A^5 o. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

F. ATTERBURY, 

Secretary. 


Form 2. — Land 

DUTIES ON LAND VALUES 

Instructions for Making Returns on BArm 4 

I. — Instructions relating principally to particulars which 
it is comptilsory to furnish 

1. The persons who are required to make this return are {a) 
the owner of the land, and (f) any person receiving rent in 
respect of the land. 

The expression “owner” means the person entitled in 
possession to the rents and profits of the land in virtue of 
any estate of freehold, except that where land is let on lease 
for a term of which more than fifty years are unexpired, the 
lessee under the lease, or, if there are two or more such 
leases, the lessee under the last created underlease, is 

deemed to be the owner instead of the person entitled to 

- the rents and profits as aforesaid. 

2. The expression “land” includes all buildings and other 
structures thereon, and all minerals on, in, or under the surface 
of the land, 

3. If any person who is not the owner of land, or a person 

receiving rent, is called upon to make a return, he should return 
the form to the officer named in the notice, stating the nature 

and extent of his own interest in the land, and the name and 

address of the owner, or the person to whom he pays rent. If 
any person called upon to make a return is unable to give all the 
information required, he should furnish all the particulars which 
it is in his power to give, and insert the words “not known” in 
the spaces which he is unable to fill up. 
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4. If an^ piece of land under one occupation extends into 
two or more parishes, separate returns ma}^ if the owner thinks 
fit, be made for the parts lying within each parish, or, one return, 
relating to the whole of the land, may be made in the parish in 
which the greater part of the land is situate. In the latter case, 
notes should be made on the forms for the other parish or 

parishes affected, Included in return for parisld’’ 

(stating the name of the parish in which the inclusive return has 
been made). 

5. Attention is called to the fact that the owner has the option 
of requiring the Commissioners to value separately any part of 
any land. In cases in which it is desired to exercise this option, 
particulars of the division required should be entered in the space 
for “ observations ” on the form of return. 

5 A. Under Section 5 of the Revenue Act, 1911, the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue may, on the request of the owner of 
any pieces of land which are contiguous, and which do not in the 
aggregate exceed one hundred acres in extent, value those pieces 
of land together, if they are satisfied that in the special circum- 
stances of the case it is equitable to do so. Any request under 
this Section should be inserted in the space for Observations ” 
on the form of return. 

6. For the purposes of valuation, minerals are to be treated as 
a separate parcel of land ; but where the minerals are not com- 
prised in a raining lease, or being worked, they are to be treated 
as having no value as minerals, unless the proprietor of the 
minerals, in his return, specifies the nature of the minerals and 
his estimate of their capital value. 

II, — Instructions relating principally to particulars tv hick the 
owner may furnish if he thinks fit 

7. If the owner desires to furnish his estimate of the total 
value and the assessable site value of the land, the value to be 
returned is not merely the value of the interest or share belonging 
to the person making ,the return, but the whole value of the land, 
that is, the aggregate value of all the interest therein, subject only 
to the limitations specified below. 

(L) The gross value of land means the amount which the fee 
simple of the land, if sold at the time in the open market by a 
willing seller in its then condition, free from incumbrances,^ and 

^ The expression ^‘incumbrance’’ includes a mortgage in fee, or for a less 
estate, and a trust for securing money, and a lien, and a charge of a portion, 
annuity, or any capital or annual sum, but does not include a fixed charge as 
defined in the footnote below. 
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from any burden, charge, or restriction (other than rates or taxes), 
might be expected to realise. 

(ii.) The full site value of land means the amount which remains 
after deducting from the gross value of the land the difference (if 
any) between that value and the value which the fee simple of the 
land, if sold at the time in the open market by a willing seller, 
might be expected to realise if the land were divested of any 
buildings, and of any other structures (including fixed or attached 
machinery) on, in, or under the surface, which are appurtenant to, 
or used in connection with, any such buildings, and of all growing 
timber, fruit trees, fruit bushes, and other things growing thereon. 

(hi) The total value of land means the gross value after de- 
ducting the amount by which the gross value would be diminished 
if the land were sold subject to any fixed charges,^ and to any 
public rights of way, or any public rights of user, and to any right 
of common, and to any easements affecting the land, and to any 
covenant or agreement restricting the use of the land, entered into 
or made before the 30th day of April 1909, and to any covenant 
or agreement restricting the use of the land entered into or made 
on or after that date, if the restraint imposed by the covenant or 
agreement so entered into or made on or after that date was 
when imposed desirable in the interests of the public, or in view 
of the character and surroundings of the neighbourhood. 

(iv.) The assessable site value of land means the total value 
after deducting — 

(a) The same amount as is to be deducted for the purpose 
of arriving at full site value from gross value ; and 

(<^) Any part of the total value which is directly attribut- 
able to works executed, or expenditure of a capital nature 
(including any expenses of advertisement) incurred fide 
by, or on behalf of, or solely in the interests of, any person 
interested in the land, for the purpose of improving the value 
of the land as building land, or for the purpose of any 
business, trade, or industry other than agriculture ; and 

^ The expression “fixed charge’’ means any rent-charge (that is, tithe or 
tithe rent-charge, or other periodical payment or rendering in lieu of or in the 
nature of tithe, or any fee farm rent, rent seek, quit-reni, chief-rent, rent of 
assize, or any other perpetual rent or annuity granted out of land), and any 
burden or charge (other than rates or taxes) arising by operation of law, or 
imposed by any Act of Parliament, or imposed in pursuance of the exercise of 
any powers, or the performance of any duties under any such Act, otherwise 
than by a person interested in the land or in consideration of any advance to 
any person interested in the land. 

The expression “agriculture” includes the use of land as meadow or 
pasture land or orchard or osier or woodland, or for market gardens, nursery 
grounds, or allotments; and the expression “ agricultural land ” is to be 
construed accordingly. 
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(c) Any part of the total value which is directly attribut- 
able to"* the appropriation of any land or to the gift of any 
land by any person interested in the land for the purpose of 
streets, roads, paths, squares, gardens, or other open spaces 
for the use of the public ; and 

{d) Any part of the total value which is directly attribut- 
able to the expenditure of money on the redemption of any 
land tax, or any fixed charge, or on the enfranchisement of 
copyhold land or customary freeholds, or on effecting the 
release of any covenant or agreement restricting the use of 
land which may be taken into account in ascertaining the 
total value of the land, or to goodwill or any other matter 
which is personal to the owner, occupier, or other person 
interested for the time being in the land ; and 

{e) Any sums which it would be necessary to expend in 
order to divest the land of buildings, timber, trees, or other 
things of which it is to be taken to be divested for the 
purpose of arriving at the full site value from the gross value 
of the land, and of which it would be necessary to divest the 
land for the purpose of realising the full site value. 

Where any works executed or expenditure incurred for the 
purpose of improving the value of the land for agriculture have 
actually improved the value of the land as building land, or for 
the purpose of any business, trade, or industry other than agricul- 
ture, the works or expenditure are to be treated as having been 
executed or incurred also for the latter purposes. 

8. A person is not entitled to claim any deduction for the 
purpose of ascertaining the site value of any land on any occasion 
on which increment value duty becomes payable, if the deduction 
is one which could have been, but was not, claimed for the purpose 
of ascertaining the original site value of the land. 

9. The following provisions have effect with respect to copy- 
holds, including customary freeholds : — 

(i.) In the case of copyholds of inheritance, and copyholds 
held for a life or lives or for years where the tenant has a right 
of renewal, and customary freeholds — 

(a) The total and site value of the land are to be ascer- 
tained as if the land were freehold land, subject to a deduction 
of an amount equal to the amount which it would cost to 
enfranchise the land ; 

(b) References to the fee simple of land are to be treated 
as references to the whole copyhold or customary interest 
or estate ; 
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(c) In the definition of ‘‘ owner,” a reference to the person 
entitled to the rents and profits of the land as teYant by copy 
of court roll or customary tenure is to be substituted for the 
reference to the person entitled to the rents and profits of the 
land in virtue of an estate of freehold ; 

(ii.) In the case of copyhold land held for a life or lives, or 
for years where the tenant has not a right of renewal, the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, is to have effect as if the land were freehold 
land and the copyhold interest were a leasehold interest. 

10. The total value of minerals means the amount which the 
fee simple of the minerals, if sold in the open market by a willing 
seller in their then condition, might be expected to realise, and 
the capital value of minerals means the total value, after allowing 
deductions for any works executed or expenditure of a capital 
nature incurred bona fide by or on behalf of any person interested 
in the minerals for the purpose of bringing the minerals into 
working, or where the minerals have been partly worked, such 
deduction as is proportionate to the amount of minerals which 
have not been worked. 
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Form 4. — Land 

Duties on Land Values 

[Finance (1909- 10) Act^ 1910) 

Return to be made by an Owner of Land or by any Person receiving 
Rent in respect of Land 

{Penalty for fail U7^e to make a dne Return^ not exceeding 


Reference 
to the 



This space is not for the use of 
the person making the Return. 

accompanying 
Sheet of 
Instructions 
(Form 2 — Land) 

CFP 

INSTRUC- 
TION 2. 

. Parish 

j Number of Poor Rate ... 

1 Name of Occupier 
Particulars I Description of Property 
extracted J Situation of Property . . 
from the \ Estimated extent 

Rate Books. 1 Gross Estimated Rental 

1 ( or Gross Value i n Valua- 

! tion List^) 

^ Rateable Value 

(* Applicable to the Metropolis only.) 

Acres Roods 

1 


IMPORTANT, — As ihc Lenid is to be valued as on 30/// Apn't 1909, 
tbe particuiars should be furnished^ so far as possible, with reference to 
the circumsta 7 ices existing on that date. 

See 

Instruction 

3. 

1. Particulars required by the Commissioners which must be 
furnished so far as it is in the power of the person 
making the Return to give them. 

See 

Instruction 

4- 

[a) Parish or Parishes in which the 
Land is situated. 



[b] Name of Occupier 


See 

Instructions 

1 and 3. 

[c] Christian Name and Surname and 
full postal address of the person making 
the Return. 


See 

Instruction 

9- 

(d) Nature of Interest of the person 
making the Return in the Land. 

(1) Whether Freehold, Copyhold, or 
Leasehold. 

(2) If Copyhold, name of the Manor. 

(3) If Leasehold (i.) term of lease and 
date of commencement (including, where 
the lease contains a covenant for renewal, 
the period for which the lease may be 
renewed), and (ii.) name and address of 
lessor or his successor in title. 

1 

2 

3 (i-) 

3 (ii-) 
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Reference 
to the 

accompanying 
Sheet of 

{e) Name and precise situation of the 
hand. 

c 

(Form 2 —Land) 

SEE 

INSTRUC- 
TION 2. 

(/) Description of the Land, with par- 
ticulars of the buildings and other struc- 
tures (if any) thereon, and the purposes 
for which the property is used. 



(House, Stable, Shop, Farm, etc.) 




Acres. | Roods. 1 Perches. Yards. 


{jf) Extent of the Land, if known 



(k) If the Land is let by the person 
making the Return, state : — 



(i. ) Whether let under Lease or Agree- 
ment, or 

(i.) 


(ii.) If there is no lease or written 
Agreement, whether let by the 
Year, Quarter, Month, or Week. 

(ii.) 


(hi. ) If let under Lease or Agreement — 



(a) Term for which granted 

(hi.) {a) 


(^) Date of commencement of term 

(i) 


(c) Whether granted for any con- 
sideration of money, paid or to 
be paid by the Tenant in ad- 
dition to the Rent reserved,'^ or 

ic) 


{d) U pon any condition as to the 
Tenant laying out money in 
Building, Rebuilding, or Im- 
provements. ^ 

w 


(iv. ) Amount of Yearly Rent receivable. 

(iv.) £ 


C If so, give full particulars.) 



{j^) Amount of Land Tax (if any) and 
by whom borne. 

£ borne by 


{/) Amount of Tithe Rent-charge, or of 
any payment in lieu of Tithes, for the 
year 1909, and by whom borne. 

borne Iw 


{m) Amount of drainage, or Improve- 
ment Rate, or any similar charge, and 
by whom borne. 

borne by 
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Reference 
to the 

accompanying 
Sheet of 
Instructions 
(Form 2 — Land) 

(72] Whether all usual Tenants’ Rates 
and Taxes are borne by the Occupier, 
and, if not, by whom. 





{0) By whom is the cost of repairs, 
Insurance, and other expenses necessary 
to maintain the property borne ? 



{^) Whether the land is subject to 
any — 


See 

Instructions 

Footnotes. 

(i.) Fixed Charges (exclusive of Tithe 
Rent-charge entered in space (/) ), 
and, if so, the Annual Amount 
thereof. 

Annual Amount ^ 


(ii. ) Public Rights of Way 



(hi.) Public Rights of User 

(iv.) Right of Common 

(v.) Easements affecting the Land ... 



(vi. ) Covenant or Agreement restrict- 
ing the use of the Land, and, if 
so, the date when such Covenant 
or Agreement was entered into or 
made. 

(Full particulars should be given in each case.) 

Date when made 




{^) Particulars of the last sale (if any) 
of the Land within 20 years before 30th 
April 1909, and of Expenditure since the 
date thereof : — 



(i. ) Date of Sale 

(i-) 


(ii.) Amount of Purchase-money and 
other consideration (if any). 

(ii.) 


(iii.) Capital Expenditure upon the 
Land since date of Sale. 

(iii.) 

See 

Instruction 

S- 

{r) Observations, with description, ex- 
tent, and precise situation of any part of 
the Land which the Owner requires to be 
separately valued. 



{s) If the person making the Return 
desires that communications should be 
sent to an Agent or Solicitor on his 
behalf, the name and full postal address 
of such Agent or Solicitor. 



21 
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Reference 
to the ^ 
accompanying 
Sheet of 
Instructions 
(Form 2 — Land) 


See 

Instruction 

6 . 


^ [t] (i.) Does the person making the 
Return own the minerals com- 
prised in the Land? 

(ii.) If so, state : — 

(«) Whether the minerals were 
on 30th April 1909 comprised 
in a mining lease or being 
worked by the proprietor. 

{i>) Whether the minerals are 
now comprised in a mining 
lease or being worked by the 
proprietor. 

(iii. ) If not, state the name and 
address of the proprietor of 
the minerals. 

(1 Minerals not comprised in a mining lease 
or being worked are to be treated as having 
no value as minerals unless the proprietor of 
the minerals fills up space (?</) below.) 


I hereby declare that the foregoing particulars are in every respect 
fully and truly stated to the best of my judgment and belief. 

Dated this day of 191 . 


/ Signature of person 
' 1 making the Return. 

/ Rank, Title, or 

\ Description. 


II. Additional particulars which may be ^iven, if desired. 


See 

Instructions 
7, 8, and 9. 


{u) Value of the Land as defined in 
Instruction 7, and estimated by the 
Owner, with particulars how arrived at : — 

(i.) Gross Value 

(ii.) Full Site Value 

(iii.) Total Value 

(iv. ) Assessable Site Value 

(v. ) Particulars how Values arrived at ^ 
( 1 May be given on a separate sheet of 
paper, if desired.) 


See 

Instructions 
7, 8, and 9. 


[v] If the Owner does not desire to 
furnish his estimate of the Value of the 
Land, but intends to claim a Site-Value 
deduction under Instruction 7 (iv.), \a), 
[b], (c), or [d), or under Instruction 9 
(i.), (a), the intention should be stated. 
A form will then be sent in due course 
for particulars of the claim to be given. 


See Nature and estimate of the Capital Nature 

Instructions Value of any minerals not comprised in 
fi and ro. a mining lease and not being worked 

which have a value as minerals. Capital Value £ 


--Signature. 

— — Date. 
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FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910 

Duties on Land Values 

Form 35. — Land 

To 




Date 


, 191 . 


Sir, 

By direction of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue I herewith 
send you a copy of their provisional valuation of the land mentioned therein, 
which has been made under the provisions of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 
1910. 

If the land or any interest in the land has been sold or mortgaged at 
any time within twenty years before April 30th, 1909, and the Site Value at 
the date of the sale or mortgage estimated by reference to the amount of 
the consideration or the amount secured by the Mortgage exceeded the 
Original Site Value on April 30th, 1909, the Site Value so estimated may 
be substituted for the Original Site Value for the purposes of Increment 
Value Duty.^ If you desire to avail yourself of this provision, you should take 
the necessary steps without delay to submit proof of the Site Value you desire 
to have substituted, and in the first instance full particulars of the sale or 
mortgage should be furnished.^ 

If you consider that the Total or Site Value, as stated in the 
provisional valuation, is not correct, you may, with a view to an 
amendment of the provisional valuation, within sixty days of the date 
on which the copy of the provisional valuation is served, give to the 
undersigned notice of objection, stating the grounds of your objection and 
the amendment you desire. If the provisional valuation is amencied so as 
to be satisfactory to all persons making objections, the Total and Site Value 
as stated in the amended valuation will be adopted as the Original Totall 
and the Original Site Value for the purposes of Part I. of the Act. 

The Act provides that if the provisional valuation is not amended by 
the Commissioners so as to be satisfactory to any objector, that objector 
may give notice of appeal under the Act with respect to the valuation. 

^ Section 2 of the Revenue Act, 1911, extends this provision to a sale of 
land or any interest in land which took place twenty years or more before 
April 30th, 1909, and which was a sale to the person who is the owner of the 
land or any interest in the land at the time when the application for a sub- 
stituted Site Value is made. 

Section 10 of the Finance Act, 1912, extends the same provision to a sale 
of land or any interest in land which took place between April 29th, 1909, and 
April 29th, 1910, or took place on or after April 29th, 1910, in pursuance of 
any contract made before that date. 

^ Any claim for substituted Site Value must be made within three months 
after the Original Site Value of the land has been finally settled^ 
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Section 33 enacts as follows : — ^ 

“An appeal shall not lie against a provisional valuation made by 
‘the Commissioners of the total or site value of any lanci 
‘except on the part of a person who has made an objection to 
‘ the provisional valuation in accordance with this Act.” 

By Order of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 

District Valuer, 


Address. 
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DUTIES ON LAND VALUES 
PROVISIONAL VALUATION 
Form 36. — Land 

The nauie of the parish and number of the hereditament should he quoted 
in all communications. 


No. of 
hereditament 


Description of IVoperty - 

Situation - - - County Parish , . 

ncicciitRnicnt 

Name of Occupier - 

Extent - - - - ! Acres j Roods | Perches 1 Yards 


The Commissioners of Inland Revenue have caused to be made the following 
Provisional Valuation of the land described above : — 


pRiaiNAL Gross Value - - £ 


Deductions from Gross Value 


id) To arrive at Full Si e Value 


DifTerence between 


(/') To arrive at Total Value 


Land_divestcti of 
Huiklings, Trees, 
etc. 


£ 

1 


Fee Farm Rent, 
Rent Seek, Quit- 
Rent, ChieffRent, 
or Rent of Assize 


Public Rights of Way 
or User 


tr 

rt 

Other perpetual 
Rent or Annuity 


Right of Common 


C 

R 

Tithe 01; Tithe 
Rent-Charge 


Easements 


1 

i lUuden or charge 
arising by opera- 
tion of law, or 
imposed by Act 
of Parliament 


Restrictions under 
Covenant or Agree- 
ment 


If Copyhold, Cost of 
Enfranchisement 


Total Deductions 


Original Full 
Site Value P 


I j Original Total Value ^ - p 

Deductions from Total Value to atrive at Assessable Site Value 


Deductions from Gross Value to | T 
arrive at Full Site Value (as above) 

Works executed . - - - 

Capital Expenditure 

Appropriation of Land for streets, 
roads, open spaces, etc. 

Redemption of Land Tax or Fixed 
Charpje 


, Original Asshssahle Site Value 


Enfranchisement of Copyholds - 

Release of Restrictive Covenants 
Goodwill or personal elements 

Cost of clearing Site - 
Total Deductions 


Value of Agricultural l^and for Agricultural purposes where different from 
Assessable Site Value 


Given under my hand this- 


/Valuer appointed by the 
“ \ Commissioners of Inland 


“/Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
-District. 


Certified a true copy, 


Form 36 — Land. 


Clerk to the Valuer. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES UNDER THE 
FINANCE ACT, 1910 

Drawn up by the Surveyors^ Club^ the Land Surveyors' 
Club, the Surveyors' Association, the ’94 Club, 
and the Land Agents' Society. 


FOR SURVEY, COMPLETION OF GOVERNMENT RETURNS, 
VALUATION AND REPORT 


Country Residential Properties, Agri cultural Land 
and Undeveloped Land : 

One half-guinea per cent, up to a total value” of 
j[^2o,ooo, and one quarter-guinea per cent, on 
the balance above that amount. 

Urban Properties : 

One quarter-guinea j)er cent, on a ‘‘total value” of 
£^20,000, and one-eighth guinea per cent, on the 
balance above that amount. 

Where an Agent, whether resident or otherwise, is appointed 
on behalf of his Client to make the valuations, one-half of the 
above Scales to be charged. 

Minimum fee to be Three Guineas. 

Plans and disbursements, and valuations of Timber (if 
required), extra. 

For attendance in all cases when summoned to attend before 
the Commissioners, or Referees, Three Guineas a day and 
disbursements. 



VALUATION TABLES 

Table i. Present Value of per annum. 

„ 2. Amount of at end of given term. 

„ 3. Amount of per annum for a given term. 

„ 4. Present Value of at end of given term. 


337 
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Table I 


Present Value of £i per Annum for any Number of Years. 


Years. 

13 

percent. 

Sh 

per cent. 

4 

aercent. 

4! 

per cent. 

6 

per cent. 

per cent. 

6 

per cent. 

7 

pei cent. 

8 

percent. 

S 

1 

*971 

•966 

■962 i 

*957 

• 95*2 

•048 

•913 

•035 

• 9 * 2 (> 

1 

2 

1*913 

1*000 

1*886 

1*873 

1*859 

1*840 

1*833 

1 * 8 < I 8 

1 ' 783 , 

2 

3 

2*829 

2*802 

2*775 

2*749 

2*723 

2*698 

2*673 

2*62 1 

2*577 

3 

4 

3*717 

3*678 

3*630 

3*588 

3*546 

3*505 

3*405 

3*387 

3*312 

4 

5 

i * r )80 

4*515 

4*452 

4*390 

4*320 

4*270 

4-212 

4*100 

3‘!)93 

5 

6 

5*417 

5*329 

5*242 

5*158 

5*076 

4*996 

4*917 

4*767 

4*023 

6 


6*230 

6*115 

6*002 

5*893 

5*786 

5 * 68*3 

5*583 

5*389 

5 * 20(1 

7 

8 

7*020 

6*874 

6*733 

6*596 

6*463 

6*335 

6*210 ! 

5*971 

5 *717 

8 

9 

7*786 

7*608 

7*435 

7*269 

7*108 

6*052 

6*802 

6*515 

6-247 

9 

10 

8*530 

8*317 

8*111 

7*913 

7*722 

7*538 

7*360 

7*024 

6*710 

10 

11 

9*253 

9*002 

8*760 

8*539 

8*306 

8*093 

7*887 

7*409 

7*139 

11 

12 

9*954 

9*063 

9*385 

0*110 

8*803 

8*619 

8*384 

7*943 

7 * 53(5 

12 

18 

10*635 

10*303 

9*986 

0*683 

9*394 

9*117 

8*853 

8*358 

7*904 

13 

14 

11*296 

10*921 

10*563 

10*223 

9*899 

9 590 

9*295 

8*745 

8-244 

14 

15 

11*938 

11*517 

11118 

10*740 

10*380 

10*038 

9*712 

9*108 

8*559 

15 

16 

12*561 

12*094 

11*652 

11*234 

10*838 

10*402 

10106 

9*447 

S - 85 L 

16 

17 

13166 

12*651 

12166 

11*707 

11*274 

10*865 

10*477 

9*763 

9*122 

17 

18 

13*754 

13*100 

12*659 

12*160 

11*690 

11*246 

10*828 

10*059 

!>*372 

18 

19 

14*324 

13*710 

13134 

12*593 

12*085 

11*608 

11158 

10 * 33 (> 

!)* t 50 t 

19 

20 

14*877 

14*212 

13*590 

13*008 

12*462 

11*050 

11*470 

10*594 

9*818 

20 

21 

15*415 

14*698 

14*029 

13*405 

12*821 

12*275 

11*764 

10*836 

10*017 

21 

22 

15*937 

■ 15*167 

14*451 

13*784 

13*103 

12*583 

12*042 

11 *061 

10*201 

22 

23 

16*444 

15*620 

14*857 

14*148 

13 - 481 ) 

12*875 

12*303 

11 * 27*2 

10*371 

23 

24 

16*936 

16*058 

15*247 

14*495 

13*799 

13*152 

1 12*550 

11 * 4(59 

10 * 5*29 

24 

25 

17*413 

16*482 

15 * 6*22 

14*828 

14*094 

13*414 

1 12*783 

11*654 

10*675 

25 

26 

17*877 

16*890 

15*983 1 

15*147 

14*375 

13*663 

13*003 

. 11 - 8-26 

10*810 

26 

27 

18*327 

17*285 

16*330 

15*451 

14*643 

13*898 

13*211 

11*087 

10*035 

27 

28 

18*764 

17*667 

16*663 

15*743 

14*898 

14*121 

13*406 

12*137 

11*051 

23 

29 

19188 

18*036 

16*984 

16*022 

15*141 

14*333 

13*591 

12*278 

11*158 

29 

30 

19*600 

18*302 

17*202 

16*289 

16*372 

14*534 

13*765 

12*409 

11*258 

: 30 

31 

20*000 

18*736 

17*688 

16*544 

15*593 

14 * 7*24 

13*929 

12*532 

11*350 

81 

32 

20*389 

19*069 

17*874 

16*789 

15*803 

14*904 

14*084 

12*047 

11*435 

82 

33 

20*766 

19*390 

18*148 

17*023 

16*003 

15*075 

14*230 

12*754 

11*514 

33 

84 

21*132 

19*701 

18*411 

17*247 

16*193 

15*237 

14*368 i 

12*854 

11*587 

34 

35 

21*487 

20*001 

18*665 

17*461 

16*374 

15*391 , 

14*498 1 

12*948 

11*656 

35 

36 

21*832 

20*290 

18*908 

17*066 

16*547 

15*530 

14*621 

13*035 

11*717 

36 

87 

22167 

20*571 

19*143 

17*862 

16*711 

15*674 

14*737 

13*117 

11*775 

37 

38 

22*492 

20*841 

19*368 

18*050 

16*868 

15*805 

14*840 

13*193 

11*829 

38 

39 

22*808 

21*103 

19*584 

18*230 

17*017 

15*929 

14*949 

13*265 

11*879 

39 

40 

28*116 

21*355 

19*793 

18*402 

17*159 

16*040 

15*046 

13*332 

H ' O-iS 

40 

41 

23*412 

21*599 

19*993 

18*560 

17 * 294 ' 

16*157 

16*138 

13*384 

11*967 

41 

42 

23*701 

21*835 

20*186 

18*724 

17*423 

16*203 

15*225 

13*452 

12*007 

42 

43 

23*982 

22*063 

20*371 

18*874 

17*646 

16*303 

15*306 

13*507 

12*043 

43 

44 

24*254 

22*283 

20*549 

19*018 

17*063 

16*468 

16*383 

13*558 

12*077 

44 

45 

24*519 

22*496 

20*720 

19*160 

17*774 

16*548 

15*456 

13*606 

12*108 

46 
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Ta b lk r . — ( Con tin ucd) 

Present Value of per Annum for any Number of Years. 




"1 


I 




-- -• - -- 

— 

“ 


3 

SI 1 

4 

41 1 

5 


6 

7 

8 


> 

net cent.;f)er cent.- 

>cr cent. 

)er cent. 

3C1 uent. 

pei cent. 

per cent. 

pei cent. 

per cent. 

s 

46 

I 

..r.u 

20\ss5 

19 "288 i 

17*8b0 

16-033 

1,5*524 

13*050 

12-137 

46 

47 


22-800 

21-013 

19-415 j 

17-981 

10-714 

15*589 

13-092 

12-164 

47 

48 

•j:>-'2r»7 ■ 

•i.-j 00 1 

-21-105 

19*530 

18-077 

10-790 

15-G50 

13*730 

12-180 

48 

49 

‘JaT.O'i i 

23-277 

-21 -341 

19*051 

18*169 

10-863 

15 70S 

13 767 

12-212 

49 

50 

•2;>-7u0 I 

23 * 150 

21-482 

19-702 

18 --2.50 

10-932 

15*702 

13-801 

12-233 

60 

51 

! 

■23, -0-20 

-21-017 

19-808 1 

18*330 

10-907 

15*813 

13-S32 

12-253 

61 

52 


'23/700 

21-718 

19*909 

18*418 

17 -0.58 

1,5-861 

13-802 

12-272 

62 

53 

2n'B7n 1 

-23-057 

21 -873 

*20*000 

18*193 

17-117 

15-007 

13-890 

12-288 

63 

54 

2U‘:»7.> j 

21*113 

21 -O'.M 

20*1,59 

18 *565 

17 173 

15-950 

13-010 

12-304 

64 

55 

26-771 

21 "201 

22-100 

20-2 18 

18*633 

17*2*25 

15-991 

13-940 

12-319 

66 

56 

26-SHm i 

24-110 


‘20*333 

18*009 

17*27.5 

10*020 

13*063 

12-332 

56 

57 

27-1 :>i 

21*550 

2-2-3-27 

‘20*414 

18*701 

17*3*22 

16-065 

13-984 

12-344 

67 

5B 

27-:i:ii 

21 -INI 

22- 130 

20*192 

18*8-20 

17*307 

10-090 

14-003 

12-356 

58 

59 

27*7)06 

21 -MS 

22■.52^ 

20*507 

18-870 

17-410 

16-131 

14-022 

12-367 

59 

60 

27 '(uO 

21-015 

•22 -6*23 

20*038 

IS -9-29 

17-450 

10-101 

14-039 

12 377 

60 

61 

27-SlO 

25-007 

22*71.5 

*20*700 

18-980 

17-488 

16-100 

14-055 

12-386 

61 

62 

2X-60(l 

25*180 

22*803 

20*772 

19-0*29 

17-5‘24 

10*217 

14-070 

12*394 

62 

63 

2S-i:»6 

25-3,00 

22*8x7 

'20*S34 

19*07.5 

17*558 

16*242 

14-084 

12-402 

63 

64 

2S-;!06 

25*411 

2-1'060 

20*894 

19-119 

17-.591 

10-260 

14-09S 

12-409 

64 

65 

2S'4t>2 

25*518 

23-017 

‘20*951 

19*101 

17-6*22 

10-280 

14-110 

12*416 

65 

66 

2X'7tO'» 

25*021 

23*122 i 

21*000 1 

19-201 

17*651 

16*310 

14-1*21 

12-422 

66 

67 

2S-76.1 

-25 721 

•23/191 

21*0.58 i 

in -239 

17*679 

16*331 

14*132 

1'2*4‘2S 

67 

68 

2s-xr»7 

*25-817 

-23-261 

21-108 1 

1 19-275 

17-705 

10*3.50 j 

14*142 

12-433 

68 

69 

2S-it‘,>7 

25-010 

23-330 

21-1.50 

19-310 

17-730 

16*368 ‘ 

14-152 

1 12*438 

69 

70 

2‘.)-i2li 1 

20*01)0 

23-3*95 

21*202 

19-343 

17-753 

16*385 : 

14*160 

12-443 

70 

71 

20-246 i 

20-0S7 

23 "4.50 

21-240 

19*374 

17*776 

16*401 

14-169 

12-447 

71 

72 

20-667) 

20-171 

-23-516 

21 -*288 

19-404 

17-797 

16*416 

14-176 

12*451 

72 

78 

20-481 

20 "253 

23*573 

21*328 

19-43-3 

17-817 

16*430 

14-183 

12-455 

73 

74 

20-502 

20-3,31 

-23-628 

‘21*367 

1()*459 

17-836 

16-443 

14-100 

12-4.58 

74 

76 

20-702 

*20-407 

23-080 

•21*104 

19*485 

17*8.54 

16-456 

14-196 

12-461 

75 

76 

20-807 

26*480 

'23-731 

*21*139 

19*509 

17-871 

16-468 

14-202 

12-464 

76 


20-010 

26-551 

-23-780 

21-473 

1})*533 

17-887 

16-470 

14-208 

12-407 


78 

80-010 

26-619 

23-827 

21 -.505 

19-555 

17-903 

16*490 

14*213 

12*469 

78 

79 

80-107 

26-685 

23/87-2 

21 -.nr,!) 

19*576 

17*917 

'16*500 

14-218 

12-471 

79 

80 

30-2(4 

26-749 

*23-915 

21 -.505 

19*506 

17*031 

16*509 

14-222 

12*474 

80 

85 

30-631 

27-037 

24-109 

-21-695 

19-084 

17*900 

ie*.549 

14-240 

12-482 

86 

90 

31*002 

27*279 

24*207 

-21-799 

I9*75‘2 

18*035 

16*679 

14-253 

12*488 

90 

95 

31-323 

27-484 

24-398 

21*883 

19*80ti 

18*060 

16*001 

14 263 

12-492 

95 

100 
<•* i 

31-509 

27-055 

•21*50.5 

21-950 

19*848 

18*090 

16*018 

14-200 

12-494 

ICX) 

/ *t3 

11 f 

E) 

33-333 

28*571 

25*000 

22*222 

20*000 

18-182 

16*667 

14-286 

12-500 

j <1^ 
1 i-7 
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Table IL 


Amount of Invested at Compound Interest at end of 
Given Number of Years. 

(The thick lines show the number of years in which a sum doubles 
and trebles itself at various rates per cent.) 


2^ i S 

per cent, i per cent 


Years, 


1 


1*025 

1*051 

1*077 

1*104 

1*133 

1*160 

1*130 

1*218 

1*240 

1*280 

1*312 

1*345 

1*370 

1*413 

1*448 

1*485 

1*522 

1*560 

1*590 

1 * 635 ) 

1*680 

1*722 

1*765 

1*809 

1*854 

1*900 

1*948 

1*997 

2*046 

2*098 

5*150 

2*204 

2*259 

2*315 

2*373 

2*433 

2*493 

2*556 

2*620 

2*685 


1*030 
1 *061 
1*093 
1*126 
1*159 
1*194 
1*230 
1*267 
1*305 
1*344 
1*384 
1 * 4*26 
1*469 
1*513 
1*558 
1*605 
1*653 
1*702 
1*754 
1*806 
1*860 
1*916 
1*974 
2*033 


2*094 

2*157 

2*221 

2*288 

2*357 

2*427 

2*500 

2*575 

2*652 

2*732 

2*814 

2*898 

2*985 

3*075 

3*167 

3*262 


3*038 

8*437 

3*889 

4*400 

4*978 

5*632 

6*372 

7*210 


3*782 

4*384 

5*082 

5*892 

6*830 

7*918 

9*179 

10*641 


Sh 

per cent. 

4 

3er cent. 

: 

per cent. 

5 

3cr cent. 

6 i 
per cent. | 

Years. 

1*035 

1*040 

1*045 ! 

1*050 

1*060 

1 

1*071 

1*082 

1*002 I 

1*103 

1 * 1*24 

2 I 

1*109 

1*125 

1*141 i 

1*158 

1*191 

3 

1*148 

1*170 

1*193 

1*216 

1-262 

4 ; 

1*188 

1*217 

1*246 

1*276 

1*338 

^ 1 

1*229 

1*265 

1*302 

1*340 

1*419 

6 ! 

1 * 27*2 

1*316 

1*301 

1*107 

1*504 

7 ( 

1*317 

1*360 

1*422 

1*477 

1*594 

8 : 

1*303 

1*423 

1*486 

1*551 

1*689 

9 i 

1*411 

1*480 

1*553 

1*629 

1*791 

10 

1*460 

1*539 

1*023 

1*710 

1*898 

11 

1*511 

1*601 
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'Fahle III 

Amount of j^i per Annum at the end of a Given Number of 
Years at various rates per cent, of Compound Interest. 
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VALUATION OF REAL PROPERTY 


Years. 
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Table IV 

Present Value of £1 due at the end of a Given 
Number of Years. 
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TI M BE R-M EAS U RI NG TABLES 


C'onlGnts corres])Oiiding to Quarter Girt of 6 to 36 
and 6 to 25 ft. in length. 
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A ccommodation land, free- 
hold valuation of, 8, 14- 1 6 
Advertising hoardings, rating of, 188 
Advowson, definition of, 5 
Agricultural land, freehold valuation of, 
7, 14-16 

mortgage of, 60 

Allotments Act, 1887, compensation, 
92 

Allotments, rating of, 190 
Almshouses, price per cubic foot, 43 
Arbitration Act, 1889, 76, 77 
Arbitrations award, 79 

how they arise, 75 

or valuation, 79 

procedure, 78 

special case, 78, 79 

Artisans’ dwellings, price per cubic 
foot, etc., 43 

* Asylums (lunatic), price, 43 

B anks — price per cubic foot, 46 
Barns, price per cubic foot, 44 
Baths (public), price per cubic foot, 44 
Building land (unsecured ground rents), 
valuation of, 8, 16-19, 40-42 
Buildings, valuation of, by cubing, etc., 
42-48 

C HIMNEY shafts, price per cubic 
foot, 44 

Coach-houses, price per cubic foot, 44 
Compensation for compulsory purchase, 
80-108 

Co-parceners, 4 

Copyholds, customs, and incidents, 
110-112 

definition and origin, 109, no 

enfranchisement, 112-119 

examples of enfranchisement, 

1 20- 1 24 


Copyholds, fees payable to Board of 
Agriculture, 118, 119 

scale of allowance to valuers, 117, 

118 

scale of compensation for en- 
franchisement, 113-116 

scale of steward’s compensation, 

117 

Cottages, price per cubic foot, etc., 
44 > 45 

Cow-houses, price per cubic foot. etc. , 
45 


D eductions between gross and 
rateable value, 1 73, 174 

to arrive at net annual value, 20, 

21 

Deferred interests. Seg Reversions 


E ducation Acts, 1870-1903, com- 
pensation, 90 

Electricity stations, price per cubic 
fool, 45 

undertakings, rating of, 190 

Examples — 

Accomrnodation land, freehold, 16 
Building estate, 16-19 
City property, 23 
Commercial hotel, freehold, 13 
Compensation, valuations for, 95- 
108 

Copyhold enfranchisement, 120- 
124 

Deferred interests. Sea Rever- 
sions 

Distinction between Ae/ci and Z/s/f, 

24, 25 

Farm, freehold, 15 

Ground rents, freehold, 19, 20, 25 

improved, 27 


22 
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Examples — {continued). 

House and cottage property, free- 
hold, 22 

freehold subject to lease, 28, 

29 

leasehold, 25, 26 

Improved ground rents, 27 
Licence duty payable by brewer, 
etc., in tied houses, 203, 204 
Life interests, 32-34 
Mortgage of freehold land, report 
and valuation, 60 
Mortgage of house property, 60, 61 
Premiums and profit rentals, 25, 26 
Renewal of leases, 30, 31 
Reversions, 27 
Sinking fund, 35, 36 
Surrender of lease for new build- 
ing lease, 3 1 

Valuations for land value duties, 
224, 232, 236, 237, 246, 250, 
256 

F actories, price per cubic foot, 

45 

and businesses, mortgage of, 

63, 64 

Fee -tail, definition of, 4 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, 257 
Fire insurance, arbitration, 132 

average, 129 

claim, 1 31 

good faith, 127, 128 

indemnity, principle of, 125, 126 

insurable interest, 126, 127 

landlord not bound to rebuild, 

130 

leases, 130 

Metropolitan Building Act, 129, 

130 

mortgages, 130 

policy, what it covers, 128 

reinstatement, 13 1, 132 

Fixtures, compensation for, 86 
Flats, price per cubic foot, 45 
Franchise, definition of, 5 
Freehold, definition of, 4 
Fryer v. Flood and Others, 58 


G as undertakings, rating of, 189, 
190 

Gross value, 173 

Ground rents, freehold, 8-11, 19, 20 
— — improved, 27 
mortgage of, 60 


Ground rents, years' purchase, obtained 

(1S92-1912), 9 . . , ^ 

yield compared with Consols 

(1892-1912), 10 

Gymnasiums, price per cubic foot, 45 

H ospitals, price per cubic foot, 
etc., 45 

rating of, 1 88 

Hotels, price per cubic foot, 45 
See also under Public-houses 
House and shop property, freehold, 
rate per cent., ii, 12, 20-24 
House and shop property, mortgage of, 
60, 61 

Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, compensation, 92-94 

T M PROVED ground rents, 26 
1 Income Tax, basis of tax, etc., 
198-203 

Schedule A, 203-205 

Schedule B, 205 

Schedule D, 205-21 1 

Increment value duty, 221-229 

on minerals, 248 

Inhabited house duty, 194-198 

J OINT tenancies, 3 

K ennedy judgment (Licensing 
Act, 1904), 149-159 

L and Drainage Act, 1861, compen- 
sation, 90 

rating of, 185 

tax, 193, 194 

values duties, 221 

Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, So-88 
Leases, renewal of, 30 

surrender of, 31 

Leasehold (short) property, mortgage 
of, 64 

Leaseholds, rating of, 1S5 
Libraries and museums, rating of, 188 
— - — (public), price per cubic foot, 46 
Licence duties under Finance (1909- 
10) Act, 1910, 211-2X6 
Licence duties payable by brewer, etc. , 
in tied house, 203, 204 
Licensed premises, rating of, 190 
Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, 
ante-i%^<^ beer houses, 134 



INDEX 


Licensing compensation fund, 137, 138 

deductions from rent, 13S, 139 

Inland R^xnue Commissioners, 

memorandum as to procedure, 142- 

149 ^ 

Kennedy judgment, 149-159 

licences removed in London, 

1905-1910, 141 

new on-licences, 134- 137 

payment of compensation, 139*142 

scope of the Act, 133 

Life interests, mortgage of, 60 

valuation of, 32-34 

Light Railways Act, 1896, compensa- 
tion, 95 

Local Government Acts, 1888 and 1S94, 
compensation, 92 

Lodging-houses, price per cubic foot, 
etc., 41 

London Building Acts, compensation, 
94 


M achinery, rating of, 132, 133 

Mansions, valuation of, 22, 23 

price per cubic foot, 41 

McCarthy v. Metropolitan Board of 
Works^ 87 

Metropolis Management (Thames River 
Prevention of Floods) Amendment 
Act, 1879, compensation, 91 
Metropolitan Paving Act, 1817, 89 
Mineral rights duty, 177*179 
Mortgages, amount to be lent, 56, 57 

building land, 62 

consolidation, 53 

equitable, 51 

factories and businesses, 63, 64 

freehold, 49, 50 

leasehold, 50 

life interests, 64 

— — mansions, 61, 62 

mortgagee, remedies of, 51, 52 

proportion of value lendable, 51, 

52 

public-houses, 63 

reversions, 64 

second, 53 

shops, 62, 63 

short leaseholds, 64 

solicitor, duty of, 55, 56 

tacking, 53 

trustees, 53-55 

unlet property, 62 

— — valuation, basis of, 51 

valuer, liability of, 57, 58 

valuer^s fees, 58 
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Mortgages, valuer’s report, example, 
58-60 

Mortuary, price per cubic foot, 41 
Municipal trading concerns, rating of, 

143 

O FFICES, price per cubic foot, 41 
Owner liable for rates, 170,171 

P AVING, price per yard super., etc., 
41, 42 

Plantations and woods, rating of, 13 1 
Premiums and profit rentals, 25, 26 
Prices per cubic foot. See Buildings 
Provisional valuation list, 127- 129 
Public buildings, rating of, 13 1, 132 
Public Health Act, 1875, compensation, 

Public-houses, mortgage of, 5 

and hotels, freehold, 12, 13 

Purpose for which valuation required, 
importance of, 2 

R ailway clauses Act, 1845, com- 
pensation, 89 

Fires Act, 1905, compensation, 95 

Railway Clauses Act, 1845, 89, 90 
Railways, rating of, 189 
Rate per cent, in valuing freehold pro- 
perties, 7-14 

leasehold properties, 24 

Rateability, 167-171 
Rateable value, 173 
Rates, exemptions from, 168-170 
Rating appeals to sessions, 179, 180 
Regina v. Pearce^ 86 
Reinstatement, 87, 88 
Renewal of leases, 30 
Reversion duty, 

Reversions, mortgage of, 64 
valuation of, 27-29 


S EVERANCE, compensation for, 86 
Sewers, rating of, 188 
Sinking funds, 34-36 
Stables, price per cubic foot, etc., 47 
Supplemental valuation lists, 183 
Surrender of lease for new building 
lease, 3 1 

T enancy at will, defimition of, 5 

on sufferance, definition of, 5 

Tenants in common, 4 
Tenures, definition of various, 3 
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Timber, defects, 67 | 

description of various trees, 68-74 1 

prices, 68-74 i 

quarter-girt measure, 65-67 

tables, 334, 335 

what the term includes, 65 

Tithe commutation, 160, 16 1 
Tithe rent-charge, 160- 166 

extraordinary, 162 

payable by landlord, 16 1 

rating of, 185 

redemption, 162-166 

Town halls, price per cubic foot, 47 
Trade, compensation for loss of, 86 
Tube Railway Acts, compensation, 95 

U NDEVELOPED land duty, 233- 
237 

V ALUATION for land value duties, 
221-256 

for rating, 167-192 

lists, making of, 174-184 


Valuation tables, amount of at end 
of I -So years, 38, 33^^ 

amount of per annum at 

end of I -So years, 39, 331 

construction, 37-39 

present value of 39, 332 

present value of £i per 

annum, 37, 328, 329 
Villas, price per cubic foot, 47 


W xVREPIOUSES, price per cubic 
foot, 47 

Water supply undertakings, rating of, 
190 

Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, com- 
pensation, 90 

Weekly and monthly tenancies, rating 
of, I $4 

Workhouses, price per cubic foot, etc., 

47 

YEARS’ purchase, 6 
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97 Gresham Street, E.C. (Telephone No. 280 Bank.) 

BINGHAM & BROUGHTON, Auctioneers, Valuers, Surveyors, etc., 
352 Brockley Road, Crofton Park, S.E., and at 70A Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 

BLISS (H. J.) & SONS, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 106 Cheapside, 
E.C., and 164 Bethnal Green Road, N.E. 

BOX, M ACPI IN & GAPP, Auctioneers and Valuers, 218 Lower 
Clapton Road, N.E., and at Furley, Surrey. 

BULMER, John H., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, 55 Lower 
Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. 
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CHEKE (R.) & CO., F.A.L, Auctioneers and Surveyors. Forest ('late 
and Manor Park, E., also at Goodmayes, Esse.v. (Estab. 1873.) 

CHRISTY, A. E., F.S.L, Surveyor and Valuer, 12 Great St Helen's, 

E.C. 

CRONK, Messrs, Auctioneers, Land Agents, and Surveyors, 12 Pall 
Mall, S.W., and at Sevenoaks, Kent. 

CROSS (C. Rawley) & CO., LTD., Valuers, Estate Agents, and 
Auctioneers, 76A Chancery Lane, W.C. (Telephone No. 2122 
Holborn.) And at Ilchester House, Uxbridge Road, W. (Tele- 
phone No. 108 Hammersmith.) 

DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS, LTD., Jewellery, Silver, and IMis- 
cellaneous Auctioneers and Valuers, 26 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. (Telephone No. 2399 Gerrard.) 

DONALDSON (H.) & SONS, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 
252 Queen’s Road, Dalston, N.E., and 63 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

DONOVAN Sc CO. (Sidney B. Laws, P.A.S.L), Auctioneers, Valuers, 
and Surveyors, 38 High Street, Peckham, S.E. 

EDWARDS, Frank, Auctioneer and General Trade Valuer, 43 Moor- 
gate Street, E.C. 

ELLIS, COPP & CO., Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 3 
Lower Richmond Road and 171 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, 
S.W. 

ELSWORTH Sc KNIGHTON, Princes Gate and South Kensington 
Estate Agency Offices, 19 Exhibition Road, S.W. 

EYDMANN & SON, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 177 High Street, 
Acton, W., and at Southall, Middlesex. 

FLETRET, ADAMS & MAXELL, Auctioneers and Surveyors, and 
Brewery Valuers, 22 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

FULLER & FULLER, Compensation and Rating Surveyors, 70 
Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

FURBERS, Messrs, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 3 Warwick 
Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

GODDARD & SMITPI, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Valuers, 196 
Piccadilly, W. (Telephone No. looi Mayfair.) 

GOULDSMITH (Geo.), SON & CO., Auctioneers, Valuers, and 
Estate Agents, 2 Pont Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

GROGAN (H.) & CO., Surveyors, Valuers, and House Agents, loi 
Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

HADSLEY (F. R.) Sc CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Estate 
Agents, 15 Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
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HAZELL (Fredk.) & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Estate Agents, 
121 Mcforia Street, Westminster, S.W. 

HENRY, E. Hugh, F.A.L, Auctioneer and Valuer, 73 High Street, 
Clapham, S.\V. 

HERRINO, SON & DAW, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 12 Old 
Jewry Chambers, E.C., and 312 IJrixton Hill, S.W. 

HILL (J. J.) & WEAVER, Auctioneers, Valuers of Licensed and 
other Property, 28 Theobald’s Road, W.C. (Telephone No. 6086 
Ilolborn.) 

HODGES (W. D.) & CO., Ltd., Estate Agents and Surveyors, 247 
& 249 Brompton Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

HOUGHTON & DAVIDSON, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 68 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., and 71 U.xbridge Road, Hanwell, 
Middlesex, 

JENKINSON, BRINSLEY & JENKINSON, Chartered Surveyors 
and Valuers, 30 & 31 New Bridge Street, E.C. 

KEN NETT, R., Auctioneer, Valuer, etc., The Green, Edmonton, N. 
(Estab. 1887.) (Telephone No. 2099 Tottenham.) 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Auctioneers, etc., 9 Conduit Street, 
W. 

KNIGHT & CLARK, Estate Agents, Valuers, and Surveyors, 174 
East India Dock Road, Poplar, E. 

MATCFIAM (H. L.) & CO., Public-House Brokers, Gangers’ Valuers, 
and Stocktakers, 61 King William Street, E.C. (Telephone 
No. 1733 Avenue.) 

MATTHEWS, MATTHEWS & GOODMAN, Auctioneers, Valuers, 
and Surveyors, 35 Bucklesbury, E.C. (Telephone No. 104 Bank), 
and at Reading. 

MICHELL & RICHTER, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 
Bank Buildings, Walham Green, S.W. 

MILES (Matthew) & SONS, Surveyors and Licensed Property 
Valuers, 55 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

MOORE, C. C. <& T., Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Estate Agents, 
7 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

NEUMEGEN, Leopold, F.A.L, Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, Estate 
Agent, etc, 27 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

NORRIS, HADLEY & CO., Auctioneers, Valuation and Rating 
Surveyors, 45 Glasshouse Street, W. 

PEART, W. Bruce, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, i Bruce Grove, 
Tottenham. (Telephone No. 1813 Tottenham.) 
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PHILLIPS, F. R., Auctioneer and Valuer, House and Estate Agent, 
Certified Bailiff, 128 Seymour Place, Marylebone Road, W. 
(Telephone No. 3617 Paddington.) 

PLATT, J. C., Auctioneer and Valuer, 2 The Broadway, Hammer- 
smith, W. 

PREVOST (A.) & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 176 
Mile End Road, E., and at Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

REYNOLDS & EASON, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Estate Agents, 
43 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 

ROBINSON & PARRATT, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Valuers, 
Bank House, i Station Road, Balham, S.W. (Telephone No. 
1754 Streatham.) 

RONALD, F. J., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, and Estate Agent, 
Belgravia Chambers, 72 Victoria Street, S.W. 

ROSEVEAR & SON, F.A.L, Auctioneers, Valuers, Surveyors, etc., 
109 New King’s Road, Fulham, S.W. (Telephone No. 278 
Putney.) 

SALTER, REX & CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers for Rating, 
85 London Wall, E.C. (Telephone No. 1231 London Wall.) 

SALTER, REX & CO., Valuers, Surveyors, and Auctioneers, 311 
Kentish Town Road, N.W. (Telephone No. 569 North.) 

SHARMAN, Harry, Estate Agent, 10 Norris Street, Haymarket, 
S.W. 

STOCKER & ROBERTS, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
3 Railway Approach, Lewisham, S.E. 

STOPHER, John, Auctioneer and Valuation Rating Surveyor, 48 
Cornhill, E.C. 

STREVENS, Edmund J., Surveyor, 292 Camberwell New Road, S.E. 

SWAIN, E. & A., Auctioneers and Surveyors, 26 Netting Hill Gate, 
W. (Telegraphic Address, “ Swaindom, London.”) 

TAYLOR, Edwin Chas., Rating and Assessment, Public-House 
Broker, Auctioneer, and Valuer, 35 Blackheath Road, Green- 
wich, S.E. (Telephone No. 840 New Cross.) 

WARRAN Sc STUPART, Valuers and Surveyors, 262 West Green 
Road, and 65 High Street, Hornsey, N. 

WOLLRAUCH, Samuel, Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, and Estate 
Agent, 47 Leadenhall Street, E.C. (Telephone No. 6349 Avenue.) 

WOOTTON & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, St Benet 
Chambers, i Fenchurch Street, E.C. (Late 36 Gracechurch St.) 

WORTHINGTON & PINSENT, Surveyors, 107 Cannon Street, 
E.C. (opposite Cannon Street Railway Station). 



LIST OF AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. s 


COUNTRY 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

BARTLETT, Chas. J. S., Estate Agent and Valuer, Station Road, 
Biggleswade. 

BERKSHIRE 

ALLWRIGHT, F. W., Auctioneer, Valuer ; Hotel, Brewery, House, 
and Estate Agent, Station Road, Reading. 

MATTHEW^S, MATTHEWS & GOODMAN, Auctioneers, Valuers, 
and Surveyors, Reading, and at Bucklesbury, London, E.C. 

CORNWALL 

HANCOCK, H. S^^d., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, Sydney 
Place, St Austell. (Telephone No. 12 St Austell) 

MITCHELL (Edward) & SONS, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Estate 
Agents, Penzance, and at Lelant 

DERBYSHIRE 

WIDDICOMBE d; RANDALL, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 
Bank Chambers, Derby, and at Burlon-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 

DEVONSHIRE 

ALLAN (W. G.) & CO., Auctioneers, Valuers, Estate Agents, and 
Surveyors, 8 Cary Parade, Torquay. (Telephone No. 264 ; Tele- 
grams, ‘^Allans, Auctioneers, Torquay.”) 

PI OLD ITCH, C. S., P.A.S.L, Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, 
Sun Buildings, Plymouth. 

STOOKE, James, F.S.I., Auctioneer, Surveyor, and Land Agent, 
t Newton Abbot 

DORSETSHIRE 

BLACHFORD BROS., Architects, Surveyors, and Estate Agents, 
Parkstone, and at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hampshire. 

SENIOR, (GODWIN YOUNG;, Auctioneers, Valuers, Land and 
Estate Agents, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne, and 
Blandford. 

DURHAM 

ROBINSON, L J., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, The 
Borough Auction Mart, West Hartlepool (Telegrams, 
Hammer” ; Telephone No. 282.) 

VASEY & REED, F.A.I., Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
25 King Street, South Shields. 
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ESSEX 

AMBROSE & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
Loughton. 

BALLS & BALLS, Land Agents, Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, 
Accessors, and Tithe Agents, Castle Hedingham and Braintree 
(Telephone Nos. 2 Castle Hedingham and 40 Braintree), and at 
Haverhill, Suffolk. 

CHEKE (R.) & CO., F.A.I., Auctioneers and Surveyors, Goodmayes, 
also at Forest Gate and Manor Park, London, E. (Estab. 1873.) 

OVEN, Wm., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, and Estate Agent, 146 
Hamlet Court Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

PHILLIPS, George Cawkwell, Land Surveyor, Valuer and Auctioneer, 
Bank Chambers (G. B. Hilliard & Son’s Offices), Chelmsford. 
(Telephone No. 17 Chelmsford.) 

PREVOST (A.) & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyers, 102 
High Street, Southend-on-Sea, and at Mile End Road, London, E. 

TAYLOR, Fred, Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, 17 Duke 
Street, Chelmsford. 


HAMPSHIRE 

ABBOTT (A. J.) & SON, Valuers, Estate Agents, and Auctioneers, 
180-2 Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. (Telephone 
No. 14X. Bournemouth.) 

BANCE, HUNT & GILLER, F.A.I., Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 
Above Bar, Southampton. 

BLACHFORD BROS., Architects, Surveyors, and Estate Agents, 
Southbourne-on-Sea, and at Parkstone, Dorset. 

COOPER & RIDDETT, F.A.I., Auctioneers, Valuers, and House 
Agents, Bank Chambers, The Square, Bournemouth. (Estab. 30 
years.) 

MARTIN, Alfred J., F.S.L, Rating Surveyor, Auctioneer, Valuer, and 
Estate Agent, 18 High Street, Alton, Hants. 

MOOREY & NETTEN, F.A.L, P.A.S.L, Rating and Expert Valuers 
and Surveyors, Christchurch. 

HEREFORDSHIRE 

EDWARDS, A. & D., Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, Corn 
Exchange Offices, Leominster, and 35 Broad Street, Hereford. 

STOOKE & SON, Land Agents, Surveyors, Auctioneers, and Valuers 
for Property and Timber, 2 Palace Yard, Hereford, 
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HERTFORDSHIRE 

HARLAND & SOX, Aurtinnee:s, ^^urveyors, and \"aluersj Barnet 
(Telephone Xo. 7 ^ ihirnet.) 

NORRIS wV DL \ ALL| Auctioneers !»and A‘:(ents nnd Surveyors 6o 
Fore Street, hfertfoial ’ 

ROBINSON X' MKAih AnrtioneerN Valuers, and Estate Agents 66 

M.arlowes, Heme! iit'inp-iip.'ui. ’ 

\\ n 11 h, SOX .S; I’ll.L, .Xui'tuiiwers, \ aluers, Surveyors, etc., New 
Barnet (adjoining station), and at (j; & 13 Higj, street, Barnk 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

EKINS, S. V., Auctioneer and \\iiuer, .St Xeots, Hunts. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 

BRIDDON & HARGREAVES, Am-tioneers, Valuers, and Estate 
Agents, The Country House, Ventnor. 

PITTLS (Sir Francis) & SON, Auctioneers, X’aluers, etc., throughout 
isle of Wight, Newport, Ventnor, etc. 

KENT 

AMO.S, Fr.ank, F..S.I., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Land Agent, 3 The 
Parade, Canterbury. ’ 

CRONK, Messrs, Auctioneers, Land Agents, ,and Surveyors, Seven- 
oaks, and at Pall Mall, London, S.W. ’ 

GIFFORD & CO., Auctioneers, Valuers, and House Agents, 82 
Sandgate Road, Folkestone, and at West Mailing and Sandgate” 

KING & EVERALL, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
S. E. R. Station, Edenbridge, and at Croydon and Parley, Surrey’ 

PORTER, PUTT & FLETCHER, Auctioneers, Estate Agents, and 
Rating Surveyors, 179, i8o, & 181 Parrock Street, Gravesend, and 

at Dartford. (Telephone No. lo Gravesend.) 

REEVE (John) & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents 
Grosvenor Place, Margate. ’ 

SCARLETT & GOLDSACK, Auctioneers, Estate Agents, and Public- 
House Brokers, Ramsgate and Margate. 

VINTEN & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 72 High 
Street, Ramsgate. 

WORSFOLD &: HAYWARD, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Estate 
Agents, Market Square, Dover. 
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LANCASHIRE 

DAVIES, Wm., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Land Agent, 9 Albert 

Square, Manchester. 

DEWHURST (T.) & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Rebate Agents, 
122 Fishergate, Preston. 

GREENWOOD, Ralph, F.A.L, Auctioneer and Valuer, 35 Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, and at Haslingden. 

HARRISON, HALL & MOORE, Land Agents, Surveyors, Valuers, 
Lancaster and Morecambe. 

HARTLEY (Geo.) & SONS, Valuers, etc., 26 Brazenose Street, 
Manchester. (Estab. 1780.) 

JONES, A. Bromley, Auctioneer and Valuer, 199 Lancaster Road, 
Preston. 

JONES (Jabez B.) & SON, Auctioneers and Valuers, 131 Church 
Street, Preston, 

LANCASTER, Richard, Estate Agent and Valuer, ii Harrington 
Street, Liverpool. 

PARKINSON, J. R., Auctioneer and Valuer, 16 Market Street, Bury. 

PETTY, G. H., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, 62 Market 
Street, Lancaster. 

READER, MOULTON & CO., Valuers, Surveyors, and Property 
Auctioneers, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

REED, E. J., F.A.L, Auctioneer and Valuer, the North Lancashire 
Auctioneer Mart, 47 Fishergate, Preston, and at 29 Birley Street, 
Blackpool. 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

ARMSTRONG, W. & F., Auctioneers, Valuers, House and Estate 
Agents, Cattle Market, Loughborough. 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

GRESSWELL, W. K., Auctioneer and Valuer, 39 Freeman Street, 
Grimsby. 

MIDDLESEX 

EDWARDS (Frank) & CO., Auctioneers, Valuers, Estate Agents, 
Architects, and Surveyors, High Street, Southall. 

EYDMANN & SON, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 27 & 29 High 
Street, Southall, and at Acton, London, W. 

HOUGHTON & DAVISON, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 71 Ux- 
bridge Road, Hanwell, and at Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C. 
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M I DDLESEX — {co/iJmned) 

HUCiHES, SniS tV }>UXN, Auctioneers and Surveyors, Teddington 
and Strawberry Hill. (Telephone No. 44S P.O. Kingston.) 

LOVELESS & ELAND, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
123 St Margaret’s Road, Twickenham. (Telephone No. 212 
Richmond.) 

MILESTONE & CO LLLS, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Architects, 
43 High Street, Teddington. 

RICHARDSON & MARTIN, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 6 Victoria 
Road, Teddington. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

NEWLAND, DAVIS & HUNT, Surveyors, Valuers, and Land 
Agents, Newport, Mon. 

NORFOLK 

ARN(^LD, Idarry H., Auctioneer, Surveyor, and Land Agent, 9 Bank 
Plain, Norwich. 

CASTLP 2 , Arthur B., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, and Estate Agent, 
(^reat Yarmouth and at Lowestoft. (Telephone No. 107 Great 
Yarmouth.) 

CRUSO & WILKIN, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
King’s Lynn. (Telephone No. 70 ; Telegrams, ‘‘ Cruso, Lynn.”) 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

BLETSOE, Henry H., F.S.L, Auctioneer and Land Agent, Thrap- 
ston, and at Oundle. 

FOX & VERGETTE, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 14 
Narrow Street, Peterborough. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

ANDERSON (Wm.), SONS & HED LEY, Auctioneers, Valuers, and 
Assessors, 71 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

BAKER, HALFORD & SONS, Estate Agents and Valuers, St 
Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 

BRIGHT BROS. & BUTLER, Estate Agents and Valuers, 10 
Pepper Street, Nottingham, and at Market Chambers, Mansfield 
(Telephone Nos. 3106-7 Nottingham, and 194 Mansfield) 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE— 

HAYLOCK (F.) & SON, F.A.I., Auctioneers, Hotel Brokers, and 
Valuers, Trinity Square, Nottingham. (Telephone No. 62 
Nottingham.) 

OXFORDSHIRE 

SHERRATT, T. Scott, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 133 High 
Street, Oxford. (National Telephone 224.) 

SOMERSET 

BOWRING & PALMER (W. H.) & SON, Valuers, Surveyors, and 
Auctioneers, 25 Market Place, AVells. (Telephone No. 3 Wells.) 

CORPE, Wm. T., F.A.L, Auctioneer, Valuer, Land Agent, and 
Surveyor, Yeovil 

CORPE & SOWELS, Auctioneers, Valuers, Land Agents, and 
Surveyors, 15 Hammet Street, Taunton. 

PALMER (J. H.) & SONS, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Burnham 
and Weston-super-Mare. 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

LOWE & COLBOURNE, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
Colehill, Tamworth. 

WIDDICOMBE & RANDALL, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 
Burton-on-Trent,^ and at Derby. 

SUFFOLK 

BALLS & BALLS, Land Agents, Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, 
Assessors, and Tithe Agents, Haverhill, and at Castle Hedingham 
and Braintree, Essex. 

BOND (Robt.) & SONS, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
6 Butter Market, Ipswich. 

CLARKSON, Lawrence T., Land Agent, Valuer, and Loss Assessor, 
48 Denmark Road, Lowestoft. 

SPEAR, Alfred E., Estate Agent and Auctioneer, Hamilton Road, 
Felixstowe. (Telephone No. 69 Felixstowe.) 

SURREY 

BATCH EL AR & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 39 
47 North End, Croydon. 

BOX, MACH IN & GAPP, Auctioneers and Valuers, Godstone Road, 
Purley, and at Lower Clapton Road, London, N.E. 

CROWE, BATES & WEAKES, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate 
Agents, Bridge Street, Guildford. 
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S U RRE Y — {('ontinued) 

EVFIXX£T#r, Reginald C S., F.A.I., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate 
Agent, Haslemere JFeieplione No. lo), Farnham (Telephone No. 
6i\ and Flindhead. 

FOLKER .X idORTON, Mortgage, Probate, and Hotel Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, The Auction Mart, Godaiming, 
and Trinity Chambers, Guildford. 

RING & E\’ERALL, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
opposite East Croydon Station, Furley, and at Edenbridge, Kent. 

SMITH ^Archibald) & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, and Estate 
Agents, Estate Offices (next to Railway Station), Sutton. (Tele- 
phone No. 3 i 6 P.O. Sutton.) 

SUSSEX 

BANNISTER (T.) & CO., F.S. I., Auctioneers, Valuers, Surveyors, 
and Estate Agents, Market Place, Haywards Heath. 

GINNER, Alfred G., F.A.I., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, 
37K Robertson Street, Hastings. 

LLOYD, Frank T., A.A.L, Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, 
6 Gildridge Road, Eastbourne. 

GARDEN & CO., Expei't Valuers for Mortgage Purposes, East- 
bourne. 

PROCTER, J. F., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Estate Agent, 93 Terminus 
Road, Eastbourne. 

ST JOHN, L. F., Auctioneer, Valuer, and Surveyor, 33 Havelock 
Road, Hastings. (Telephone No. 131 Hastings.) 

STRIDE & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, Estate and Land Agents, 
63 East Street, Chichester. (Telephone No. 5 Chichester.) 

WOODHAMS, SON & PARKS, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Surveyors, 
51 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

WARWICKSHIRE 

FAYERMAN & CO., F.S.L, Auctioneers, Valuers, ^.nd Estate 
Agents, 57 The Parade, Leamington Spa. (Telephone No. 707.) 
(Valuations made for all purposes.) 

FOWLER (Wm.) & BEWLAY, Rating Surveyors and Valuers, 69 
Temple Row, Birmingham. 

MARGETTS (John) & SONS, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate 
Agents, 12 High Street, Warwick. 

MIDDLETON, E. C., Estate Development Agency and Valuation, 
5A Temple Row, Birmingham 
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WESTMORLAND 

MASON & FREEMAN, Auctioneers, etc., Wincfermere and 
Ambleside. 

WILTSHIRE 

DORE, FIELDER & MATTHEWS, Auctioneers, Valuers, and 
Estate Agents, 38 Regent Circus, Swindon, and at .Malmesbury. 
(Telephone No. 95 X. Swindon.) 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

YEATES (Geo.) & SONS, F.A.I., Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate 
Agents, 8 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

YORKSHIRE 

BUSFI (Wm.) & SONS, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
The Mart, Church Street, Sheffield. (Share Auctions every 
Tuesday.) 

OLIVER, APPLETON & KITCHEN, Auctioneers and Valuers, 
Lands Lane, Leeds. (Telephone No. 388 Central) 

RICHARDSON & SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Estate Agents, 
Selby. 

SLADE, Sydney R., F.A.I., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, and Estate 
Agent, 44 Albert Road, Middlesbrough, and at Redcar and 
Saltburn. 


WALES 

BLAKEY, Edwin, A.A.I., Valuer and Estate Agent, Barmouth, 
Merioneth. 

BLESSLEY, W. Scott, Estate Agent and Surveyor, 3 Edward 
Terrace, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

EVANS, John, F.A.I., Auctioneer and Estate Agent, Cardigan. 

HIGMAN (H. C.) & CO., F.A.L, Auctioneers, Valuers, etc., 
I Northampton Place, Swansea, (Estab. 1888,) 

MORGAN, REES & DAVIES, Auctioneers, Valuers, Surveyors, etc., 
Llandovery, Llandilo, and Llangadock. (Estab. 1884.) 

ROBERTS (Edward) & SON, F,A.L, Auctioneers, Estate Agents, 
and Surveyors, 40 Oxford Street, Swansea. 



Crosby Lockwood & Son’s 


LIST OF WORKS 

ON 

AGRICULTURE, FARMING, 
GARDENING, LAND 
AND ESTATE AGENCY, 
VALUATION, &c. 


A Complete Catalogue of NEW and STANDARD 
WORKS on MECHANICAL. CIVIL, MARINE 
and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ; MINING, 
METALLURGY and COLLIERY WORKING; 
ARCHITECTURE and BUILDING; The IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS, TRADES and MANU- 
FACTURES: CHEMISTRY and CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURES. &c. Post Free on Application. 


LONDON 

7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.O, 

AND 

5, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. ® 


1914. 




CROSBY LOCKWOOD 6= SOK’S CATALOGUE. 


A.DMEASUREMENT OF LAND. A READY RECKONER. 

By A. Arman. Revised and extended by C. NOKRis, Sunexoi. I liJi 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 

A.GRICULTURAL ARITHMETIC A Practica Anthnietic 

for Estate Agents, Farmers, Agricultural, Horticultural and Dairy 
Students, and for use in Rural Schools. By J. C. Nkwsham, r . L.h., 
Headmaster and Manager of the Hampshire County Council Agricultural 
and Horticultural School (Chairman Dairy Students Union) ; .Aiithoi 
of The Horticultural Notebook’’ ; and T. V. Philpott, M.A. 264 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth PuMhhcd. AV/ 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL FACTS AND FIGURES. A NOTE^ 
BOOK FOR FARMERS AND FARM STUDENTS. By Primrosi' 
McConnell, B.Sc., F.G.S., Fellow of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society. Author of “Elements of Farming.” Eighth Pldition. Fcap. 

8vo, AQo pp., leather, gilt edges At’/ 7s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY, THE ELEMENTS OF. A 
Scientific Aid to Practical Farming. By Primrose McConnell, Author 
of “ Note-book of Agricultural Facts and Figures.” 8 yo, cloth. Net 21s. 

AGRICULTURAL SURVEYING. A Treatise on Land Sur- 
veying, Levelling, and Setting-out; with Directions for Valuing and 
Reporting on Farms and Estates. By Professor J. Scott, Crown 8vo, 
cloth IS. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL SURVEYOR AND ESTATE AGENT^S 

HANDBOOK of Practical Rules, Formula?, Tables, and Data. A 
Comprehensive Manual for the Use of Surveyors, Agents, Landowners, 
and others interested in the Equipment, the Management, or the Valua- 
tion of Landed Estates. By TOM Bright, Agricultural Surveyor and 
Valuer, Author of “ The Agricultural Valuer’s Assistant,” etc. Second 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 464 pp. With Illustrations. 

Fcap. 8vo, leather Net 7s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL TENANCIES: A PRACTICAL HAND- 
BOOK UPON. For the use of Landlords, their Agents and Tenants. 
Together with the Text of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 (English 
and Scottish), and the Small-Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. By 
Charles Edward Curtis, F.S.L, and Robert Abercromby 
Gordon, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.). 340 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth AF/ los. 

AGRICULTURAL VALUER'S ASSISTANT. A 

Practical Handbook on the Valuation of Landed Estates ; including 
Example of a Detailed Report on Management and Realisation ; Foians 
of Valuations of Tenant Right ; Lists of Local Agricultural Customs ; 
Scales of Compensation under the Agricultural Holdings Acts, and a Brief 
Treatise on Compensation under the Lands Clauses Acts, etc. By Tom 
Bright, Agricultural Valuer. Author of “ The Agricultural Surveyor 
and Estate Agent’s Handbook,” Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth Net 6 s, 

AGRICULTURE: EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE. A 

Text-Book of Mixed Farming for Large and Small Farmers. By Professor 
JohnWrightson,M.R.A.C.,F.C.S. In conjunction with J.C. Newsham, 
F.L.S., Headmaster and Manager of the Hampshire County Council Agri- 
culturaland Horticultural School. UnPreparation. Price about 7V'i?/7S. 6d. 

AGRICULTURE: THE FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Text-Book of Agriculture. Adapted to the Syllabus of the Science 
and Art Department For Elementary and Advanced Students. By 
Hugh Clements (Board of Trade). Second Edition, Revised, with 
Additions. i8mo, cloth ... .. ... 25, 54^ 
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APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 

AND ESTATE AGENT AND VALUER^S POCKET ASSISTANT* 
For the \ aliiation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of Leases, Annuities, 
and Reversions, and of Property generally ; with Prices for Inventories, 
etc. ^ P>y John \Vhek!J‘:r, Valuer, etc. Re-wi*itten and greatly Extended 

by C Norris. Seventh Edition. Royal 32mo, cloth 5s. 

AUCTIONEERS: THEIR DUTIES AND LIABILITIES* A 
Manual n\ Instruction and Counsel for the Young Auctioneer. By 
Rurkrt Auctioneer. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, 

^doth I2S. 6d. 


BARN IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES Treating of the 

Application of Power to the Operations of Agriculture and of the various 
Machines used in the IMreshing-barn, in the Stockyard, Dairy, etc. By 
Professor luHN Scot r. With 123 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 

BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT* A Guide to the 

Ivianipulation of Bees, the Production of Honey, and the General Manage- 
ment of the Apiary. By G. Gordon Samson. Third Edition, Revised 
and tmlarged, with a New Chapter on Beekeeping in Hot Climates. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, wrapper ... is. 

BOOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS AND ESTATE 

OWNERS* A Practical Treatise, presenting, in Three Plans, a System 
adapted for all classes of Farms. By J. M. Woodman, Chartered Ac- 
countant. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 6d. 

COCONUT CULTIVATION AND PLANTATION 

MACHINERY* A Practical Handbook for Planters and Students. By 
11 . L. Cor,HLAN and J. W. Hinchley. 140 pages. With Illustrations. 
Small Crown 8vo, cloth Just Published. 3s. 6d. 

CORN FACTOR^S GUIDE AND CALCULATOR* Com- 
piled for the purpose of showing at a glance the comparative cost of all 
kinds of Corn, Cake, Flour, and Seeds of every description, together with 
the Prices they should be sold at to obtain a Profitable Return on Sales. 

By E. Walter How. Fcap. 8vo. Leather. Net 2s. 6d. 

DAIRY* PIGS. AND POULTRY. By R. Scott Burn. 

Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 


DAIRYING. BRITISH. A Handy Volume on the Work of the 
Dairy-Farm, For the Use of Students in Agricultural Colleges, Dairy 
Colleges, and Dairy Schools, and for F'armers, and Daii'yers elsewhere. 
By Prof, J. P. Sheldon. With Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. 

Crown 8vo, cloth »*. ... ••• ••• •“ 

DAIRYING (BRITISH AND COLONIAL), THE SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE OF. For School, Farm and Factory. By G. 
SUTHERLAND Thom.son, F.R.S.Ed., N.D.D., B.D.F.D., Prizeman, 
Agriculture, Aberdeen University and Glasgow Agricultural College, 
Author of “ Milk and Cream Testing.” 4/6 pages. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8 VO, cloth ... *•* **• Just Published, ps* 

DAIRYING. MILK. CHEESE. AND BUTTER, A Practical 

Plandbook on their Properties and the Processes of their Production. 
Including a Chapter on Cream and the Methods of its Separation from 
Milk By John Oliver, late Principal of the Western Dairy Institute, 
Berkeley. With Coloured Plates and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 

^ ’ 7s. 6d* 
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DAIRYING INDUSTRY. THE. Part. 1. The ^filk and Cream 

Supply — City, Farm and Factory. Ily (1. SUTHERI.AND Tun^tisow 
F.R.S.E. With numerous Plates. Demv tJvOj cloth, 260 i'll). Xet los. 6(1* 

DRAINING AND EMBANKING. A Practical Treatise. By 

John Scott, late Professor of Agriculture and Rural Itconomy eit the 
Royal Agricultural Collegej Cirencester. With 68 Illustrations- Crown 
8vo, cloth IS. 6d. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUILDER, A Dock for I- very 

Man who Owns a piece of Land, giving Concise Directions Mow to 
Build a House from the Foundations to the Roof. By G. Cordon 
SAxMSON, Author of “How to Plan a House*’ and “ Houses, \Tlas and 
Bungalows for Britishers and Americans Abroad.*’ Second Edition, 
Revised. 362 pp., 292 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth. . . AV/ 5s. 

FARM BUILDINGS: Their Arrangement and Construction, with 
Plans and Estimates. By Professor J. ScOTT. Crown Svo, cloth. 3S. 

FARM ENGINEERING. A COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK. Com- 

prising Draining and Embanking, Irrigation and Water Supply, Farm 
Roads, Fences and Gates, Farm Buildings, Barn Implements and 
Machines, Field Implements and Machines, Agricultural Surveying, etc. 
By Professor JOHH ScOTT. In One Vol, 1,150 pp., half-bound, with 
over 600 Illustrations 12s 


FARM GAS ENGINES* By H, R. Bratr. 200 pp., with 36 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth AV/ 4s* 6d. 

FARM MANAGEMENT* Treating in outline of the General 
Work of the Farm; Stock; Contract Work, Labour, etc. By 
R. Scott Burn. Crown 8vo, cloth 25. 6d, 

FARM ROADS* FENCES AND GATES* A Practical 

ireatise on me Roads, Tramways, and Waterways of the Farm ; the 
Principles of Enclosures ; and on Fences, Gates, and Stiles. Bv I’rofessor 
John Scott. Crown 8vo, cloth ' is. 6d. 

FARMERS^ GRAZIERS'* AGRICULTURAL STUDENT^"* 
SURVEyORS^ LAND AUCTION^rI eVc ^ 

MEMORANDA. With a Nexv SystenPof Fam B^khtping 
limp^kaDiw Edition. 273 pp., waistcoat-pocket size, 

failing economy. HistoricaTand 

Practical. By R. ScOTT BURN. Crown Svo, cloth 35, 

FARMING. M0D:^N, OUTLINES OF. By R. Scott Burn! 
Soils, Manures, and Crops— Farming and Farming Economy— Cattle 
fio^of PoultryLutilisa- 

IlfetotS L2SO pp., half-bound; profusely 

FARMING, PRACTICAL. In Relation to Soils, Manures, and 
of 

SMALL; or, the Lessons of My 
Palmers I’^^^ice for SniaH 

• - 05 . 
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FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS* Their Properties 

and U scs. A^I iandbook for the Practical Farmer. By Bernard Dyer, 
I). Sc., i*.LC With the Full Text of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuifs 
Act of 1906, the Regulations and Forms of the Board of Agriculture, 
and Notes on the Act by A. J. David, B.A., LL.M. Sixth Edition, 
Revised. 1 bo pages, crown Svo, cloth Net is. 

FIELD IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES: With Principles 

and Details of Construction and Points of Excellence, their Management, 
etc. By Professor John Scott. With 138 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... 25. 

FORCING GARDEN ; or, How to Grow Early Fruits, Flowers, 
and Vegetables. With Plans and Estimates for Building Glass- 
houses, Pits, and Frames. With Illustrations. By Samuel Wood. 
Crown Svo, cloth 35. 6d. 

FORESTRY* PRACTICAL : and its Bearings on the Improve- 
ment of Estates. By Charles E. Curtis, F.S.I., Professor of Forestry, 
Field Engineering, and General Estate Management, at the College of 
Agriculture, Downton. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, cloth Net 3s. 6d. 

FORESTRY: COMPLETE YIELD TABLES FOR BRITISH 
WOODLANDS AND THE FINANCE OF BRITISH FORESTRY, 

By P. Trentham Maw, P.A.S.I., a member of the Land Agents’ 
Society, d:c. 120 pp. Royal oblong Svo, cloth Net 7s. 6d. 

FRUIT TREES* THEIR SCIENTIFIC AND PROFITABLE 
CULTURE* From the French of M. Du Breuil. Sixth Edition, 
carefully Revised by George Glenny. With 187 Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo, doth 35. 6d. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS* Edited by Charles W. Quin. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth is. 6d. 

GARDENING (COTTAGE); or, Flowers, PTuits, and Vegetables 
for Small Gardens. By E. Hobday. Crown Svo, cloth ... is. 6d. 

GARDENING (KITCHEN) MADE EASY* Showing the best 
means of Cultivating every known Vegetable and Herb, etc., with direc- 
tions for management all the year round. By Geo. M. F. Glenny. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth 15. 6d. 

GARDENING, MARKET AND KITCHEN. By C. W. Shaw. 

Crown Svo 3^. 6d. 

GARDENING, MULTUM-IN.PARVO ; or, How to Make One 

Acre of Land Produce £620 a year, by the Cultivation of Fruits and 
Vegetables ; also, How to Grow Flowers in Three Glasshouses, so as to 
realise £176 per annum clear profit. By Samuel Wood, Author of 
“Good Gardening,” etc. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, sewed ... i5. 

GOOD GARDENING* A PLAIN GUIDE: or, How to Grow 
Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. By S. Wood. Fifth Edition 
With considerable Additions and numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth 3S. 6d. 

GRAFTING AND BUDDING* By Charles Baltet. With 
Illustrations, Crown Svo, cloth 25. 6d* 
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GRAZING* THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, AND 
FARMERS^ AND CATTLE BREEDERS^ ASSISTANT. A Com- 
pendium of Husbandry. Originally written by William 
C onsiderably Enlarged, and mainly Re-written in 1893 ^9*^3 by 

William Fream, LL.D., Assistant Commissioner, Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1893. Fifteenth Edition, thoroughly Revi'Secl and 
brought up to the Present Requirements of Agricultural Practice, by 
William E. Bear, formerly Editor of The Mark Lane Express. Super 
Royal 8vo, 1,100 pp., 450 Illustrations, handsomely bound £i us. 6d. 


Book I. On the Varieties, Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and Ma\a<'.kmf,nt oh 
Cattle--Book II. On THE Economy and Management oi« the Dairy-Book III. On the 
Breeding, Rearing and Management of Horses-— Book IV. O.n the Breeding, Rearing 
AND Fattening of Sheep— Book V. On the Breeding, Rearing and Fattening oi- Swink 
— Book VI. On the Diseases of Live Stock — Book VII. On the Bkeeuing, Rkarim; and 
Management of Poultry— Book VIII. On Farm Offices and Lmplbments of Husbandry 
— Book IX. On the Culture and Management ok Grass Lands— Book X. On the Cul- 
tivation AND Application of Grasses, Pulse and Roots— Book XL On IVIanukes in 
General and their Application to Crops — Book XII. — Monthly Calendars of Farm* 
WORK Throughout the Year. 


HAY AND STRAW MEASURER: New Tables for the Use 

of Auctioneers, Valuers, Farmers, Hay and Straw Dealers, &c. Fly John 
Steele. Crown 8vo, cloth ... 2s. 

HORTICULTURAL NOTE ^ BOOK. A Manual of 

Practical Rules, Data, and Tables, for the Use of Students, Hardeners, 
Nurserymen, and others interested in Flower, Fruit, and X^egctablc 
Culture, or in the Laying-out and Management of Gaidens. By J. C. 
Newsham, F.R.H.S,, of the Hampshire C. C. Horticultural School." With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth AC/ 4s. 6d. 

HOUSE PROPERTY ; Handbook of : a Popular and Practical 
Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and Compulsory Sale of 
Houses and Land, including Dilapidations and Fi.xtures, with Examples 
of all kinds of Valuations, Information on Building and on the right use 
of Decorative Art. By E. L. Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. Seventh 
Edition. i2mo, cloth 15s. 

INTEREST CALCULATOR, Containing Tables at i, i|, 2, 2I, 

3» 3 h Sh 4, 4 -h 4 -i, and 5 per cent. By A. M. CAMPBELL, Author of 
The Concise Calendar.” Crown 8vo, cloth JVe/ as. 6d. 


INWOOD'S TABLES FOR PURCHASING ESTATES 
AND FOR THE VALUATION OF PROPERTIES. Including 
Advowsons, Assurance Policies, Copyholds, Deferred Annuities, Free- 
holds, Ground Rents, Immediate Annuities, Leaseholds, Life Interests, 
Mortgages, Perpetuities, Renewals of Leases, Reversions, Sinking Funds, 
etc., etc. 30th Edition, Revised and Extended by William Schooling 
F.R.A.S. 366 pp.. Demy 8vo, cloth 8s’ 

IRRIGATION AND WATER SUPPLY. A Practical 

Treatise on Water Meadows, Sewage Irrigation, Warping, &c. ; on the 
Construction of Wells, Ponds, and Reservoirs, &c. By Professor 
J. Scott. Crown 8vo, cloth ... 

IRRIGATION; PIONEER. A Manual of Information for 
Fanners m the Colonies By E. O. Mawson, M.Inst.C.E., E.xecutive 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Bombay. With Chapters on Light 
Railways by E. R. Calthrop, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. With Plates and 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth Aky-ios. 6d. 
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LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT. Being 

Tables on a very much Improved Plan, for Calculatin'^ the Value of 
Estates. With Tables for Reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial Cus- 
tomary Acres* to Statute Measure, etc. By Hudson C.E. New 
Edition. Royal 32mo, leather, elastic band ^ 4S. 

LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT. Treating in Out- 

line the Varieties of Lands, Methods of Farm*ino- Settino--out 

of Farms, etc. ; Roads, Fences, Gates, Irrigation, Drainage, etc.° By 
R. S. Burn. Crown 8 vo, cloth ... .. 6d 

LAW FOR FARMERS, LAND AGENTS " &c. See 

Every Man’s Own Lawyer. A Handybook of the' Principles of 
Law and Equity. By a Barrister. Fifty-first (,914) Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Including Abstracts of the Legislation of ion. Con- 
taining also many Acts of especial interest to Farmers and Land Owners. 
, Barge Crown ^0, 850 - {.P^ibhshed An, tually. Net 6 s. U. 

PR^^UCTION : A Manual for Producers, Distributors, 
and Consumers of Butchers’ Meat. ByJ. Ewart Cmwr Rvo 6 d 

MILK AND CREAM TESTING AND GRADING 
DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR SCHOOL FARM AND 
FACTORY. By G. Sutherland Thomson F R ^Ed late 
Q Expert South Australia. With an Intwduction by 

Samuel Lowe. 224 pp., with Illustrations. CrownSvo doth Net as 6d. 

MILLERS', CORN MERCHANTS', AND FARMERS' 

READY RECKONER. Second lEditfon revised whh a 
Price List of Modern Flour Mill Machinery. Ry w g Hutton CE 

OIL PALM CULTIVATION. Some' Essential "Notes" By 
Frank Marshall Milligan, F.R.G.S., Piant^ w 
Congolese Section of the French West Africa® Colony ^n^d the GMd 
Coast. 112 pages, with Illustrations. Small Crown Svo^li. 

Introduction— Some Notable Opinions on Wes'^ 

Overlooked— Elahis Guineensis— Life and CHARACTERisTTr'o^!?^ What those Opinions 
THE Oil Palm— The Seed of the Oil Palm — Manures— Pali^Fi^it of 
Diseases of the Oil Palm Roots— The Formation of the Oil Palm 

Cultivation of the Oil Palm — Economic "Way of HARvp<iTl'^ Palm Plantation- 
Buildings— Catch Drops. Permanent Plantation 

PROPAGATION AND PRUNING OF HARDY TRFFS 
SHRUBS AND MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS Wibrhanm 7 , nn 
Manuring and Planting. By J. C. Newsha.m, F L. S Headmaster and 
Manager of the Hampshire County Council Agricn 7 ™! I 

School, Author of “The Horticultural NoteCk^o®" 
page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. /test Published^^'' ^ Net 6 s 

RATING AND ASSESSMENT, THE LAW AMD PR AO 

TICE OF. A Handbook for Overseers, AsfeSment 

Committees, Surveyors, and others interested in 
By Clarence A. Webb, P.A.S.L, Author of 

Property,” &c. 258 pages. Demy sVo. cloth. ^ 

ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS AND Thrto pr'ao 

TICAL LESSONS FOR FARMERS. Part t P^ril 

Crops. By C. J. R. Tipper. Crown 8vo, doth 'r 

RUBBER (PARA): ITS CULTIVATION and pkFPARATION 

- By W. H. JOHNSON, F.L.S Director of AgrieXe,^^!^,™ 
Africa. Second Edition. Re-written and greatly Enlarged 1Q2 t)a°-es 
with numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. ^ Nef 
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RUBBER PLANTER’S NOTE-BOOK. A Handy lSi)()k uf 

Reference on Para Rubber Planting. With Hints on the. Maintenance 
of Health in the Tropics. ByF. Braham, F.R.G.S. With Diagrams 
and Photographs, ii6pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth ... •>%... Ac/ 2s. 

SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, &c. By R. Scott PIurx. Wood- 

cuts. Crown 8vo, cloth ... 2S- 6d. 

SHEEP; The History, Structure, Economy, and Diseases of. By 
W. C. Spooner, Crown cloth, 8vo ... " 3S- 

SOILS. MANURES, AND CROPS* By R. Scott Burn, 

Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth ... 2s, 

STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES* By R, Scm r 

Burn. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth 3S. 6d. 

TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PROPAGATOR* W ith 

numerous Illustrations of Grafting, Layering, Budding, Implements, 
Houses, Pits, etc. By S. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth 25. 

TREE PRUNER: Being a Practical Manual on the Pruning of Pruit 
Trees, including also their Training and Renovation, also treating of the 
Pruning of Shrubs, Climbers, and Flowering Plants. By Sa:^iukL 
Wood, Author of ‘^Good Gardening,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth is. <Sd. 
The Tree Planter, Propagator, and Pruner. Being the above 
two works bound together 35, 6d* 

TROPICAL AGRICULTURE, ELEMENTARY. A Handbook 

for Students and Planters. By W. H. Johnson, F.L.S., Director of 
Agriculture in Southern Nigeria, Author of “The Cultivation and 
Preparation of Para Rubber,” etc. 162 pages. Illustrated. I )eniy Sva, cloth 

Just Published. A'Ct 3s. 6d. 

VALUATION OF MINERAL PROPERTY. Rules and 
Tables. By T. A. O’Donahue, M.E., F.G.S., M.I.M.E. ; Editor of 
Engmeenng” ; First Class Certificated Colliery Manager ; Author 
of Mining Calculations,’’ i66 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth I^et 7s 6d 

VALUATION OF REAL PROPERTY. A Guide w the 

Pnnciples of ^^luation of Land and Buildings, etc., for various Burposes, 
mcluding the Taxation of Land Values. With numerous examples. Bv 
Clamnce a. Webb, Valuer and Rating Surveyor, P.A.S.I. ; Author 
^ Rating and Assessment,” “Rates and 

doth^' Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 340 pp. Demy 8vo, 

VALUATION OF RDa fiRdraRTY,' Note, 

Freehold and Leasehold Properties Bv 

Cn.8vo, cloth is. 6d! 

tabular aids to. For Ascertaining the 

Giving Weekly Labour Account and Diary, and show^g tl^ IncoineP^ 
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